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Rome Antique Notitia. 
' OR, THE 


ANTIQUITIES 
RO &- 


I. A Short HISTORY of the Riſe, Progreſs, and 
Decay of the COMMONWEALTH. 

IT. A Deſcription of the CITY : An Account of the 
Religion, Civil Government, and Art of War; with the 
Remarkable Cuſtoms and Ceremonies, Publick and 
Private. 

With Copper CUTS of the Principal Buildings, &c. 
| | To which are prefix'd, Two ESSAYS; concerning the 
Raman LEARNING, and the Reman EDUCATION. 
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To His Hicnness the 


Duke of GLOUCESTER. 


SIR, 
— x MONG all the NoblePre- 
ſüages of Wit and Honour, 
there is not one by which 
Vous HiGHNess hath 
given greater Encourage- 


ment tothe Hopes oftheſe 
Kingdoms, than by a ſurpriz ing Curioſi- 
ty, and impatient Deſire of Knowledge. 
For the ſatisfying of ſo Generous Inclina- 
tions, YoURHIGHNESS cannot but ſeek 
an early Acquaintance with the Roman 
a 3 State 


” " 
"6 a Sa 


state“ Ie with deed leaſe You: Irn, 
to under ſtand the Conſtitution of that 
People, before Vo u appear the Rival of 


their Glory: And the firſt Steps to both 
theſe Attainments will be alike uneaſy. 
Many Fatigues are to be undergone ere 
Lou ſurpals them in Action and Con- 
duct: And in the ſame Manner, before 
You are introduced into the more de- 
lightful Scenes of their Policy and Go- 
vernment, Your HIGHNEss ſhould be 

Hrſt preſented with the rougher. Pro- 
. of their Cuſtoms and Ceremonies, 

9 

Fon You UR Direction 3 in olle (tho 
{ A beten a Path of Ancient Story, o ux 
Hrcnwnzss is deſir d to accept this ſmall 
Endeavour; - no otherwiſe than You 
would a fow Shadows, or a little Mo- 
del, to give You, Sis, the firſt No- 
tion of ſome admir d Picture, or ſome 
magnificent Building, 


THERE 


The Eprjtle Dedgtatoly, 

Tu ERx is one Cuſtom which, I make 
myſelf believe, Your Hi HNESS wilt 
read with ſome Pleaſure; 1 mean, SIR, 
the TRojan GAME, a Martial Exer- 
ciſe, perform d by the Youth of the 
Firſt Quality in Rome, under fuch* a 
Captain as YoURSELF ; and deriving 
its Original from young Aſcanius; 
whom I need not fear to mention as 
YouR Precedent, ſince you have alrea- 
dy honour'd him with YouR Imitation. 


Ir may be expected, 1 that 
out of the many Illuſtrious Romans, I 
ſhould here propoſe to Your HIGH 
Ess ſome of the moſt celebrated Ex- 
amples of Virtue and great Atchieve- 
ments. But this would prove a need- 
leſs Piece of Service; ſince You can- 
not miſs Your Way 1 1 the Purſuit of 
the Fir t, while Lo uR HiGHNEss 
goes on, like the Trofan Prince, 

Matre Dea monſtrante Viam. 
TS An 


The Epiſtle *Deditatory. 


And to the. Second, the ſhort: Advice 
which that Hero gave his Son, will 
engage You as the higheſt 3 a 


—7 animo 8 exempla erm. Si 
* Fate neas & dagger excitet Hector. 


r ES 
Your HiGcHNEss's © 


| Moſt Humble, aud 


Moſt Obedient | Servant, 


* Baſil Kennett. 


8 K E 77 veel of 4 a PBs as 
this not being like to be calld in 
DW queſtion, Jam oblig d no farther than 
WES 70 give a ſhort Hiſtory of what At- 
"tempts have hitherto been made of 
"the ſame Nature, with fone Account 
of the preſent Undertaking. 

Not to make a Catalogue of the many' Tah bf 
particular Subjefts of Roman Antiquities, the 
Two Authors moſt in Uſe for this Knowledge are 
Roſinus and Godwin; the firſt as a. full Syſtem, 
the other as an Abri gement or Compendium. We 
have nothi ns more compleat than Roſinus taker 
all together : But he will appear very deficient 
in. many Points, if compar'd with” other learned 
Men, who have labour d in the adorning. ſome one 
Part of his General Subject. Thus, I believe, his 
Book of War has ſcarce been lsof into ſince the 
Publiſhing of Lipfius's admirable Comment on Po- 
lybius. His Accounts of the Habits, Senate, Laws, 
and Funerals, will never be ſet in Competition with 
the more accurate Pieces of Ferrarius and Rube- 
nius, of Paulus Manutius and Kirchman. Not 
zo urge that the Names, the Money, the Private 
Games, 4oith ſeveral eher Topicks, are entirely 
omitted; and many. more ſubſtantial Cuſtoms but 
higatly zouch'd, The Paralipomena of Dempſter, 


which 


W 
which art added in the beft Edition., wt; FN 


Name of Notes on this Author, ſeem for the moſt 


part, barely a Tranſcript of Common Places, ga- 
ther'd from. the Glaſſicks and other N. MT, 
little Connection; and thetefore. though they of 
now and then, for a Supplement to Rofinus, = 
14 #mpoſfible they ſhould be very igſttuctiue. 
. Godwin's Anthologia (which ape uſually moet 
with in our Schools) beſides that it wants all the 
Advantages which we have receiv d from the 
Learned within theſe threeſcore Tears, is ſo ſhart 
and umſati factory, in Subjects of the greateſt Con- 
ſequence ; ; fo crowded with Phraſes,” which are to. 
be found in all our Dictionaries; fo ſtuſßd with 
long Paſſages of Latin, untranſlated z has fo little 
Method, and runs fo dry and heavy in the Reading, 
that I fancy, tis a general Wiſh it were exchang'd 
for fomething elſe in the ſame Kind, of greater 2 | 
and more agreeable Entertainment. 
For Cantelius de Romana Republica, To me the 
Jeſuit ſeems very unhappy, that by ſpending half his 
Book in giving us a long Relation of the Roman 
Wars, Battles, Deaths, &c. which moſt Perſons 
would rather learn from the Original Hiſtorians, 
he has fo ftraiten'd himPelf in the remaining Part, as 
to paſs for no extraordinary Epitomizer. Befid 
that he can't ſpare Room to ſet down one Word ＋ 
Authority for what he ſays. | 
As for theſe Papers : The Two Eſſays of the 
Roman Learni ng and Education, are, I think, what 
bas not been before attempted in any Language ; 
and on that account will be the more AP fon 


| PR E FA C E. 
don d, if. not the better accepted in the World. The 
Compendious Hiſtory of the Riſe, | Progreſs, and 
Decay of the Stute, has this at leaſt to ſay for itſelf, 
That it carries its own Credentials along with it, 
in conſtant References. to the Ancient Writers. 
J will not. here compoſe 'a Table of Contents for the 
Second Part, which has run out into ſuch Length, as 
to make the Body of the Work; only I may hint, in 
a Word: or two, that the many Omiſſions of Rofinus 
and Godwin are largely ſupplied, and ſcarce any 
Thing material (that I know of) paſs d by. That 
the City, with the famous Structures of all forts, 
are deſcrib'd from the Relations of Eye-Witneſſes, 
and Authors of. Credit : That the Laws which «c- 
cur in the beſt Claſſicks, and often prove a great 
Hindrance to the Reader, are diſposd under pro- 
per Heads in' a very convement Manner ; and the 
trueſt Accounts of their Import, and the Time 
when they were made, collected from the moſt ap- 
prov'd Commentators, and from the admir d Trea- 
tiſe of Manutius: That in ſome Subjects it was 
thought proper to follow (for the moſt part) one 
particular Author, who had manag d his Province 
with univerſal Approbation: As Sigonius in the 
Comitia and the Judgments :: Lipſius in the Art 
of War, in the Gladiators, and in the Names: 
Kirchman in the Funerals; and Brerewood in the 
Account of the Money : That the curious Remarks 
Scaliger, Caſaubon, Grevius, Monſieur and Ma- 
dam Dacier, are inſerted on many Occaſions : In 
ſhort, That no Pains or Charges have been ſpar d, 
which might render the Attempt truly ſerviceable, 
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PREFACE: 
Zo the good End for which "twas de fined,” the Phea- 


"fore and Benefit of the Reader. 


The great Tncorretineſs of the Second Edition, 
was occaſon d by the Haſte, and the Neceſſities, of the 
then Cir Mare Proprietor ; from whom no Sight 
of the Sheets could be obtain 4 till the Whole was ſo 
diſhonourably finiſh 4. Ne the neceſſary © Altera- 
tions and Additions, before given in, were inſerted 
in their Places. It was, and is, with all Gratitude 
acknowledged, that the beſt part of this Aſancethath 
been afforded by the late Noble Collections of the ex- 

cellent Grævius; a Catalogue of which"'is here ab. 
oin d. The Compiler wiſhes it may be imputed not 

70 „ dlenef , but to Deſign, that he hath borrowed on- 
ly a Mite from that Treaſury. For intending an 
Abridgment, not à full Body, he thought it alike 
wnreaſonable, either to fioell the Bulk above the Name 
and Lie, or to forbear ſuch Improvements, as could 


ſcarce in Honeſly be denied: Either to burthen the 


Readerfor the Bookſcller's Advantage, or, under a 
Pretence of eaſing the former, to injure both. This 
new. Impreſſion has not only been amended by a care- 


ful Super, but adorn d by the Beauty of the Let- 


ter, and of the additional Sculptures. But the chief 
Recommendation of the Defign 15 owing to the favour- 
able Acceptance, and kind Encouragement of pri- 
vate Perſons and of Societies, eſpecially of a Royal and 
moſt Flouriſping 1 to which our Thanks can 
be return'd in no better Wiſhes, than that it may for 
ever continue in the ſame happy State, and under rhe 
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HOEVER conſiders the ſtrange Beginning 9 
the Roman State, the Frame and Conſtitution oi 

al W (ag which it was firſt ſettled, together with the Qua- 
EE EM * the original Members, will think it no 

| Wonder that the People, in that earl Al's 
have 2 Kind bf Fieroedeſs,” of mne Wills 
their Temper, utterly averſe to every Thing that was polite and 
agreeable. This ſavage Diſpoſition by es turn d into & 
rigid Severity, which encourag d them to rely ſolely on the 
Force of their native Virtue and Honour, without being be- 
holden to the 3 of Art, for the Improvement of their 
Reaſon, or for the Aſſiſtance of their Courage. Hence a Grofl- 
neſs of Invention paſs d current with them for Wit, and Study 
was look d on as an unmanly Labour: Eſpecially while they 
found, that their exact Diſcipline and unconquer d Reſolution, 
render d them Maſters of Nations much more knowing than 
themſelves. All this is frankly acknowledged by their owt 
Authors: Literæ in Homine Romano go for a Wonder with 
Tully (a). And Virgil, in a Reign when all the Civility and 


Learning of the World were tranſplanted to Nome, chuſeth to 


make the Arts of Government and War the diſtinguiſhing EA. 
cellencies of his COuntr m 8 
„( ͤ K 15-3 MF I» 
Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius us. 
Credo equidem, vives ducent de marmote vidtus Fo 
Orabunt cauſas melius, erelique meatus . 
— Deſcribent radio, Sf /urgentia fraera Arent 
- -Tu regere imperis paulu, Rumane, meme: 


1 * A 


(a) De Nat, Per. lib, 1. De ebe. i 8 | 


— 


il, ESSAY. . wp 


Tt tibs wt artes; patique imponere morn, 
- Parcere fubjectis, & aebellare ee (a). 


Others ſhall beſt inſpire the mimick Bas, 

Or out of Marble carve a living Face; 

Plead with more Force, and trace the hemenly no, 
Deſcribing the wide Empire of the Gods; 

The wandring Stars to ſtead 4 Rules confine, | 

And teach expecting Mortals when they'll ſhine. 

Thee Heavens, brave Roman, form'd for ” high Command; 

Be theſe thy Arts, from the victorious Hand | 

Io make glad Nations own their Peace beftow'd, . 

To ſpare the Suppliant, and pull down the Proud. 


The Reaſon which Horace gives for the flow Advances of 
roch. will. hold in every other Part of polite. LONG 


© 'Serus enim Grecis admovit acumina chartis (3). 


"Their little Ac cquaintance with the fine Wits of "Tf who 
had ſettled the Stable of Arts and Learning in that Country, 
depriv'd them of an Opportunity to — — and beautify their 
Genius, which was form'd by Nature capable of the higheſt 
Attainments. Some Kind of Poetry, indeed, they had in their 
ruſtick Times; but then the Vene wee ſuch. rd doggrel 
Stuff, as old Ennius deſcribes : 
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c diftt ſtudioſus erat. 

2 is inclin'd to think, Tat he old Romans might pro- 

ly have gain d ſome little Knowledge in Philoſophy from the 

Inſtructions of Pytha, goras, the famous Author of the 1talick , 
Sect, who flouriſh'd in Itah about the ſame Time as the Tar- 
guins were expell'd the City. But the ancient Cuſtom of Sing- 
ing to the Flute the Praiſes of famous Men at great Entertain- 
ments, is the only Relick he can find of this Doctrine, which 
was deliver'd in Poetical Numbers (ch. 

Their Intercourſe with Greece begun upon their undertaking 
the Deſence of that Country, againſt Philip of Macedon, who 
had a Deſign on its Liberty, about the Year of Rome 555; when, 
according to their * en under the Name of ee. 


the 


_ 


* cEncid, 6, (5) Lib. 4. Exif: Fe. : 0. Cicere Tac. . lid, 4. 


Ab +. hs 


they 
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they made themſelves rather the Maſters of that People, An 
„ nr, De $ KEY 
Gracia capta ferum uictarem cepit, & arte 
Intulit agrefti Latio (a). US Eg) 5 a 
The greateſt Number of eminent Poets, eſpecially Dramatic 
Writers, flouriſh'd between the End of the Firft and the Third 
Punic Wars; or from the Year of the City 512 to 607. The moſt 
confiderable were Livius Andronicus, Nevis, Ennius, Pact- 
vius, Accius, Cæcilius, Plautus, Afranius, Terence, and Litei- 
lis. And therefore Horace means only the firſt Punic War 


when he ſays, 


Se Sophacles, & Theſpis & Afehylus utile ferrent 3: ?- 


entavit quoque, rem ſi digne vertere poſſet (P). 


TheStudies of Philoſophy andRhetoric never made any toleras 
ble Progreſs before the Arrival of the Achaians, Who in the Yet 
of Rome 586 or 587, to the Number of a Thouſand, or more, 
were ſent for out of their own Country, where they had ſhewd 
themſelves diſaffected to the Romans, and were difpers in feve= 
ral Parts of Italy. Among theſe were the famoys Naw the 
Megalepolitan, whoſe great Parts and Learning not only gai d 
him the entire Friendſhip of Scipio Emyliamus and" Lælius, two 
of the greateſt Romans in that Age, but procur d too the Releaſe 
of all his Countrymen that remain'd after me Years Exile. 
' Moſt of that Company, tho? not equal to Pein, yet being 
the principal Members of the chief Cities in Greece, brought a- 
way a great Share of the Politeneſs and refir'd. Arts of that 
Country : And' being now reduced to a State of Life, which. 
took from them all Thoughts of Publick Action, they apphy'd 
themſelves wholly to the Pyrſuit'of Letters, as well to dert 
the ſad Reflections on their Baniſhment, as to improye and cul- 
tivate their Mind (c). DU. 14 een PERRY = 

In a ſew Years their Examples and Inſtructions had wrought 
ſuch a ſtrange Converſton in the Raman Youth, that the Senate 
fearing leſt the antient Diſcipline ſhould by this Means be cor- 
rupted, and the Minds of the People ſoften d and enervated 
Study, confulted how to put a Stop to this Vein of Politeneſs, 
ſo contrary to the rough and warlike Diſpoſitions of their 
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„() Lib, 2, Epiſt. 7. (5% Did. 0) N. Eofanbon, Ces. ah 
| oh. & Commant, ad Sueten. de Grammat. (©) on. au bon. Chrond, of 


b 3 Anceſtors. 
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* To this Purpoſe we meet with a NR bearing 
te in the Conſulſhip of oe Fannius Strabo and M. Valeriu. 
Meſſala, A. U. C. 592 ; by which it appears, that whereas Mar- 
cus Pomponius tb Prætor had made u Report to the Senate about 
the Philoſophers and Rhetoriciaus, the Pathers did hereby order the 


afers/aid Prætor Ven es of. the. Buſineſs, and to ſi Her 


h Men in 
25 1 track RE for Learning. Which this Prohibition had 
in ome Mea 


re allay'd, broke. out with greater Heat and Force 
out ſixteen Yepes after, upon this famous Oecaſion, as the 
N be made up out 0 f ſcxeral Authors (), .. 
he Athenians having plundered Oropus a City of Bzeia, the 
Inhabitants made their Complaint to Rome; the Romans refer- 
ring the Caſe to the Judgmeimt of the Sicyonians, a Mulct of 500 
Talents was impos den the Arbheman tate. Upon this Account 
it was — —— that Commiſſioners ſhould be ſent to the Roman 
cure a Mitigation of the Fine, The Perſons pitch d 
ice were: Carneades the Academick, Diogenes the 
Si ta 12 Critalauy the Peripatetich,. About the Time of their 


Jerk nin thors are very dee ft but Petavius and Ca- 


it in the bx hundred and third Year after the Building 
Moſt of the ſtudious Youths immediately waited on 
he; old wary al at their Arrival, and heard them diſcourſe 
Fans 8 It hap TORY n'd too, that they had 
ach . ir 1 for the 
loquence 4 580 was iolent and Rap did, Critala tolaus's 
Neat-and FOR that of. Diagenes 11 and Saber. Carneades 
one Day held a full and al a: Diſpute concerning Juſtice 
the next Day he. refuted all that h e had {aid before, by a Train 
f.contrary ts, and quite Ry away the Virtue that he 
nd fo firmly ta have eſtabliſh'd, This he did to ſhew his 
aculty of confuting all: Manner of poſitive Aſſertions; for he 
was the. Founder 75 e Second Aeadem, a Sect which denied that 
any thing was to be perceiv d or underſtood in the World, and 
io introduce d an univer ſal Suſpenſion of Aſſent. Itfoon flew a- 
bout the City that a certain. Grecia (by whom they ee Car- 
neades) carrying all before him, had impreſꝰ d ſo ea Love 
end young Meng! thatquitting all 1 aſtimes, 
Gen run mad, as it were, after Philoſophy. This to the Generality 
ple was a —.— pleaſant Sight, and ts ee —— 


8 


Wy" Sarto 4s Chen Grammar, A Cell.! | | 
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to find their Sons welcome the Grecian Literature in ſo kind a 
Manner. But old Cato the Cenſer took it much to Heart, fearing 
leſt the Youth _ diverted by ſuch Entertainments, ſho « 
prefer the Glory of Speaking, to that of 2 So that the 
Fameof the Philoſophers increaſin ng every Day, hereſolt'd toſend 
them packing as ſoon as poſſible. With this coming into 
the rg he accus'd the Magiſtrates for not giving the Ambaſ- 
ſadors a ſpeedier Diſpatch ;. they being Perſons who cou'd eafily | 
_ perſuade the People to whatever they pleaſed. He adviſed 
therefore, that in all Haſte ſomething d. de concluded "" 
that being ſent Home to their own Schools, they might declaim 
to the. Grecian Children; and the Roman Vourk might be obe- 
dient to their own Laws and Governors, as formerly. 

The ſame grave Diſciplinarian, to fright his Son from any 
thing of the Grecians, us d to pronounce, like the Voice of an 
Oracle, in a harſher and louder Tone than ordinary, That the 
Romans wow'd certainly. be deſtroyed, when they began once to-be 
infefed with Greek. Bat tis very likely, that heafterwards altar d 
his Mind; ſince his learning Greet in N Age is a known 
Story, 200 de — on good Amer AF * Nl 
ſays, Tĩuas a fudgment upon him for 7 

Phe ors, upon the Motion 2 Cato, had a 2 3 | 
Diſmiſſion, but left ſo happy an Inclination in the — 
tlemen to Philoſophy and good Letters, that x wg grew every 
Day more enamour'd of Study; and ſhew'd as much Diligence 
in bei Purſuits of Knowledge, as they had ever done in their 
Applications to War. 

In the Year of the Cy 608 or 609, Greece, which had hi- 
therto retain'd ſome Shadow of Liberty, tho” it had been a long 
while at the Romans Command, was, upon ſome ſlight Occafion, 
entered with an Army under L. Mummius, and reduc'd to the 
common State of the other conquer d Nations. This Exploit 
happening in the very ſame Year that Carthage was deſtroy d by 
P. Scipio Amylianus, it will be very pleafant to obſerve the diffe- 
rent Genius of the two Commanders, who had the Honour of 
theſe Atchievements; and to ſee how Politeneſs, and the antient 
Simplicity, were now at Strife in Rome. Mummius was ſo far 
unſkilled in the curious Inventions of Art, that after the taking 
of Corinth, when a great Number of admirable Pictures and 
Statues, Bec the beſt —— came into his Hands, he told 
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the Servants that wete to carry them into tal, I they bf? any 
by the Way, they ſhnuld certainly find him new ones in their 


©  $cipio, on the other Hand, to the Courage and Virtue of an- 
tient Heroes, had join'd a profound Knowledge of the Sciences, 
with all the Graces and Ornaments of Wit. His Patronage was 
courted by every one that made any Figure in Learning. Pa- 
eetius, whom Tilly calls the Prince'of-the Stoicks, and the in- 
'compprable Hiſtorian: Polybius, were his Boſom-Friends, the Aſ- 
ſiſters of his Studies at home, and the conſtant Companions of 
Bis Expeditions (+), ' To which may be added the Remark of 
4 very great Man, Dat he paſ#'d the foft Hours of his Life in the 
Converſation of Terence, and was thought to have a Part in the 
Compoſition of his Comedies (o. 
The higheſt Pitch of the Raman Grandeur, in the Time of the 
Commonwealth, is thought to have been concluded before the 
final Reduction of Carthage and of Greece (d); and the common 
Reaſdn afſign'd for its Decay, is, that Athens being now become 
de Mart of the World for Wit and Breeding, imported the 
Arts of Debauchery, among her more noble Productions, to 
Name; and maintain d their Luxury, as well as their Studies and 
5 Coriverfation, at her Charge. But however their antient Proweſs 
=_ decline, it's certain the Conqueſt of the great Empire 
of Science, was now carried on more vigorouſly than ever. Fhe 
Tide of Learning and Humanity run every Day with greater 
Force, and, after the famous Cato, ſcarce met witli any to oppoſe 
it, Between this Period, and the Death of Hlla (ſcarce ſe- 
venty Vears,) the moſt renown'd Orators Craſſus and Antony 
ruF'd the Forum, vho were ſucceeded by Sulpicius, Cotta, Hor- 
tenſius, and other great Names recorded by Tl in his Brutus. 
At the fame Time, the two Scævola v, the Augur and the Ponti/, 

advanc'd Civil Law to its full Perfection. And Lxertetius (who 


wrote about the Time of the Frgurtbine War) as he exceV/d 


even the Grecian Diſciples of Epicurus, in explaining and defend 
ing his Doctrine, ſo he directs us Where to begin, in fixing the 
Height and Purity of the Roman Poeſy and Style (e). Philoſo- 
phers were now in univerſal Honour and Requeſt, being invited 
from all Parts for the Education and Inſtruction of young 
blemen, and for the Advice and Aſſiſtance of the great Minifters 
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(a) Vell. Paterc. lib. 1. | " r 6 1. (e) Sir Will, 2 Us Mel P. 2. 
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of State. And what is moſt g, Arts and Civility were 
rather incouraged; than frighted any byte Wars, and the 
Muſes, like their Patroneſs Minerva, had very often their Reſi- 
dence in the Camp. Sylla himſelf wrote two and twenty Books 
of Memoirs (a), and contributed, in an extraordinary Manner, 
to the Advancement of Knowledge, by tranſporting to Rome 
the famous Library of Apellicon the Peripatetic, in which were 
moſt of Ariftotle's and Theophraſtus's Works, which had been 
long unknown to the greateſt Part of their Followers (60. 
Sylla's Rival," Marius, was the only Man of Note, in thatAge 
who retain'd the old Sourneſs and unpoliſh'd Manner of the firſt 
Romans. He, indeed, would never ſtudy Greet, nor _ 
that Language'to be uſed in any Matters of Conſequence ; ; 
thinking it ridiculous to beſtow* Time in that Learning, the 
"TW whereof were little better than Slaves (c). . AJ 
But then Lacullus, who ſucceeded Sylla in the military Glory, 
as to Matters of Learning was much his Superior. In his Youth 
he had ſo abſolute a Command of the Two only Tongues then 
in Requeſt, that upon a Project of compiling an Hiſtory, he 
fairly took his Chance, whether he ſhould write in Greet or La- 
tin, in Proſe or Verſe. And after all his Feats of Arms in tie 
 Mithridatick War, when he was deprived of his Command b 
the prevailing Faction of Pompey, the great Imployment of his 
Privacy and Retreat, was the promoting of Know With 
this Deſign he built a Library, furniſh'd it with a vaſt Number 
of Books fairly tranſcrib'd, and made it free to all Comets. The 
Walks and Schools, which he raiſed near the Library, were al- 
ways full of Grains, who retiring hither from Buſineſs, divert- 
ed one another with Conferences and Debates, in the ſame 
Manner as was uſed in their own Country; making Advantage 
of friendly Converfation, toward the 5 — of their Un- 
derſtandings: Lucullus himſelf often ſtudied there,ſometimes diſ- 
puting with- the learned Men, and ſometimes giving his Advice 
in Matters of State, to thoſe that deſired it; though he meddled 
with no publick Buſineſs in Perſon. He was very well verſed 
in all the Sets of Philoſophy, but adhered cloſely to the old 
Academy; whereas his Friend Cicero was a great Stickler for the 
New. Hence it is that we find the latter Book of the Academic 
Queſtions inſcribed Lucullus; where that great Man is brou Sht! _ 
defending the Opinions of hisSect (4) ). 
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The whole Majeſty of Language, and Height of Eloquence, 
ſhone out, as it were, all at once, in Tully; fo that Paterculus 
has well obſerved, Delectari ante eum pauciſſimis, mirari vera 
eminem poſſis, niſi aut ab 1llo uiſum, aut qui illum viderit (a). 
Perhaps the ſame Remark will hold good in his Philoſophy ; 
or, at leaſt, with reſpect to his Predeceſſors, the latter Study 
will yield him an equal Praiſe with the former. For to handle 
this Subject in Latin Proſe, was purely a new Province reſerved 
for his Management, and left untouched till that Lime by the 
Learned. Thus much he lets us know in ſeveral Parts of his 
Works, particularly in his Proem to the Ticulan Queſtions; 
where at the ſame time he gives us a ſhort Account of the Pro- 
greſs and Advances of Arts among the Romans, infinitely worth 
the tranſcribing. Meum: ſemper judicium ſuit, &c. It was always 
my Opinion, ſays he, That either: our Countrymen have been more 
bun in their Inventions of every Kind, than the Greeks ; or, That 
they haue made a vaſt Improvement in whatever theybarrot d from 
that Nation, and thought worth. their while ta poliſh and refine. 
For as tothe Conduct of Life, and the Rules of Breeding and Be- 
the Management of FamilyConcerns, weare 
Maſters: of? more Exattneſs, and have a much gentiler Air. If we 
end to the Governing and Regulating of Publick States, our 
A -— may juſtly claim the Preference in this Part of Wiſdom, 
en Account of their admirable Lows and Inſtitutions. In military 


Airs we haue made 4 more. conſiderable Advance than any 


S Hare us; tubiab is owing no leſs to our- Diſcipline, ' than to our 
is true," Greece has always had the Rennwn beyond us for 
their Attuinments in every Part of Learning, and it was an eafy 
Matter to congutr, when they met with no ' ſtion. Poetry, 
the moſt antient Sort of Writing, bad but a late Reception among 
us: For Livius Andronicus preſented his firſt-Dramatick Piece, 
510 (it ſnould be 5 14) Years after. the Building of Rome, in the 
Conſulſhip C. Claudius, Son to Appius Cæcus, and M. Tu- 
ditanus, a Near before the Birth Ennius, who is. Senior 10 
Plautus am Nævius. be E 


As he goes on, he attributes the flow Progreſs of Poeſy, to 


the Want of due Reward and Encouragement, and tells us, that 
in a publick Oration of Cato's, it was objected as a Reproach 
to Marcus Nobilior, that he had carried the Poet Ennius withhim 


into Etolia, when he went to reſide there as Governor. That 
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there was no Part of the Mathematicks (which the - Grecians 
eſteem'd ſo, honourable a Study), of Uſe in Rome, but the bare 
practice of Meaſuring, and caſting Account. For Oratory, he 
obſerves, that the Romans embrac d this very ſoon, but at firſt 
without the Advantages of a learned Inſtitution ; which were 
afterwards added with ſo much Succeſs, as to fet them on equal 
Terms with the moſt eloquent Maſters of Gr#ece, But that Phi- 
loſophy had lain neglected till that Time, and had met with 
no eminent Author to adorn it in the Latin Tongue. This 
therefore he. profeſſeth to undertake as his Nee Office; and 
how happily he ſucceeded in the Attempt, his Works on that 
Subject will be a, laſting Argument. GD e eee eee 
If we compare /Tully with his Friend Atticus, we find them 
both together anſwering the two excellent Ends of Philoſophy, 
the Service of the Public k, and the private Eaſe and Tranquillity 
of an inoffenſive Life. The Former directed all his Studies to 
Action, in the Defence of the opmmon wealth, and the Oppoſing 
all Deſigns on its Liberty: The Latter. by never entring the 
Scene of Buſineſs, made himſelf equally honour'd. and court- 
ed by all Parties, from Sylla to Augu/tys, Gefar.. The one 
ain'd to himſelf more Glory, the other more 5 Love and 
ſteem; and I believe moſt Perſons would be inclin'd to fol- 
low Atticus, and to commend Cicero. 
Craſſus, Pompey, Antony, Cæſar, Cato, and Brutus, who 
made ſuch a Noiſe in the World, almoſt all at the fame Time, 
were the moſt refin'd Scholars of their Age. The three fir 
indeed confin'd themſelves. to the Practice of. Eloquenee, till 
they were wholly diverted by the Profeſſion of Arms. But the 
three laſt, as they outſhone the former in Oratory, ſo they had 
made much greater Advances in the other Parts of Human 
Learning. Poetry and Philoſophy were the Diverſion of Cæ- 
ſar's leiſure Hours; and his Hiſtory will be the Model of good 
Language, as long as himſelf is the Example of great Atchieve- 
ments. ox 3 . | FO pt erat 
The whole Conduct of Cat's Life, ſhews him a greater 
Stoic than the moſt rigid Profeflors of that Sect ; or, however 
they might equal him in Knowledge, tis certain he ſhamed 
them in ß —ẽ0k2 * „ 
Brutus had been a Hearer of all the Sects of Philoſophers, 
and made ſome Proficiency in every one. When a Soldier 
under Pompey, iri the Civil Wars, all the Time that he was in 
the Camp, except what he ſpent in the General's Company, 
he employ'd in Reading and Study, And the very Day _ 
; 4 Fi J e 
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the deciſive Battle at Pharſalia, thoꝰ it was then the Middle of 


Summer, and the Camp under many Inconveniences, and he 


himſelf extremely haraſſed and out of Order ; yet while others 
were either hiddown to ſleep, or taken up with Apprehenfions 
about the Iſſue of the Fight, he ſpent all his Time, till the E- 
vening, in writing an Epitome of Pohbius (al. | 
It's univerſally known, that the Roman Literature, as well as 
Empire, was in its higheſt Aſcendant under Auguſtus. All the 
delicate Fruits tranſplanted from Greece, were now in their 
Bloſſom, being cheriſh'd by the Calmneſs of the Seaſon, and 
cultivated by the Hand of an Emperor. hs 
I have oſten wondered that Mærenas ſhould. all along carry 
away the ſole Honour of incouraging the Wit and Knowledge 
of this Reign; when it ſeems probable that he acted only in 
Imitation of his Maſter ; as the Humours of Princes commonly 


determine the Inclinations of their Favourites. The quite con- 


trary happen d to the other great Miniſter Agrippa; the Glory 
of his Exploits was referr'd to the Emperor, while the Empe- 
rors Bounty advanced Mzcenas's Eſteem. ' And, indeed, the 


Celebration of Auguſtuss Triumphs, and the Panegyricks on 


his Piety, were ſufficient to ſet him out in the moſt taking Co- 
Yours: But had Macenas been denied the fhining Character of 
2 Patron, he might have rolled on in Silence among Epicurus's 


Herd, and we ſhould ſcarce have ſeen him drawn by the Poet's 
Hands, unleſs in the ſame Poſture as Senus, *' | 


| 


Inflatum hefterns uenas, ut ſemper, Iacths + 
Serta procul capiti tantium delapſa jacebant, 
Et gravis attritd pendebant cantharus anſd (b). 


But whoever of the Two was the nobler Patron, Auguſtus 
muſt be acknowledg'd to have been the greater Scholar. And 
for Proof, we need go no further than Suetonius, who has ſpent no 
leſs than fix Chapters on the Learning of this Emperor. His 
prodigious Induſtry in the Study of Eloquence, and liberal Arts; 
his Labour in compoſing every Thing that he 1 in Publick, 
tho he had 1 Faculty at extempore Harangues; his 
polite and clean Style, his accurate Knowledge of the Grecian 
| Maſters of Rhetoric 
and Philoſophy ; the Thirteen Books of the Hiſtory of his 
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f own Life; bis Exhortation to Philoſophy, with ſeyeral other 
* Works in Proſe; his Book of Hexameters, and another of Epi- 
r$ grams; all conſider d together, may equal him with the moſt 
5 learned Princes in Story. 1 ; 
— Being thus arrived at the higheſt Point of the Roman Attain- 
| ments, it cannot be unpleaſant to look about us, and to take a 
19 ſhort Survey of the Productions in Every Kind. Eloquence in- 
le deed will appear at ſome Diſtance, rather in the Auguſtan Age, 
ir than in Augu/?u3*s Reign, ending in Cicero, at the Diſſolution 
d of the Commonwealth. Not that his Death was properly the 
Ruin of his Profeſſion ; for the Philoſopher might have liv'd 
7 much longer, and yet the Orator have been gone, when once 
50 the antient Liberty was taken away, which 1 8 him with 
in all his lofty Thoughts, and was the very Soul of his Harangues. 
ly BS But then the Bounds of Hiſtory and Poeſy were fix d under the 
1- WS. Emperor's Protection, by Livy, Virgil, and Horace. And if we 
7 deſire a View of Philoſophy, the Two Poets will account for 
- that, as well as for their own Province. | 
10 I think none will deny Horace the Elogy iven him by a cele- 
Ja! brated Writer, That he was the 1 2 of Life, and of 
D> true Senſe in the Conduct of it (a). Eſpecially ſince the Author 
of of that Judgment is one of thoſe whom (had he liv'd then) 
's Hhrace himſelf would have willingly choſe for his Judge; and 
'$ inſerted in that ſhort Catalogue of Men of Wit and Honour, 
5 whom he deſired ſhould approve his Labours (6). W 
| Whether or no the common Saying be true, that if all Arts 
and Sciences were loſt, they might be found in Virgil, it's plain 
he div'd very deep into the Myſteries of natural Science, which 
he ſets forth in all its Ornaments, in ſeveral Parts of his ſublime 
Work. And in that admirable Place of his ſecond Georgic, 
when he expreſſeth, in a Sort of Tranſport, his Inclinations to 
Poeſy, he ſeems to direct its whole End towards the Specula- 
Hons of the Philoſophers,. and to make the Muſes Hand-Maids 
T0 NNarure. „ „„ 


Me vers primum dulces ante omnia Muſz, 
| 2 ſacra fero ingenti percuſſus amore, 
Accipiant; cœligue vias & fydera monſtrent, 
Defectus folis varios, Luneque Labores: 
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| © Sic Will, Temples Miſcel. b. 2. Eſſay 2. (5) Book 1, at. 10. 
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MES rl. 
Tue tremer tertis, qud vi maria alta tumeſtant 
_  Obicibus ruptis, rurſiſſus in ſeipſa refidarits 
 Duidtantum Ocean properent je tingere ſols 
Byberni : vel que tardis mara noctibus obſtet. 


Dr me, the firſt Deſire, which does controul 
All the inferior Wheels that move my Sul. 
© Ts, that the Muſe me her High-Prieſt would make; 
Into her holy Scenes of Myſtery take, © 
And open there, to my Mind's purged Eye, _ 
"Thoſe Wonders which to Senſe the Gods deny: _ | 
Ho in the Moon ſuch Change of Shapes is found; 
The Moon, the changing World's eternal Bound: 
Wbat ſhakes the ſolid Earth: What ſtrong Diſeaſe 
Dares trouble the far Centre's ancient Eaſe: 
What makes the Sea retreat, and what advance ; © 
Varieties tes regular for Chance CE. 
What drives the Chariot on of Winter's Light, 
And ſtops the lazy Waggon of the Night. 1 


After Auguſtus, the Roman Muſes, as well as the Eagles, 
 Roop'd from their former Height; and, perhaps, one of theſe 
Misfortunes might be a neceſſary Conſequence of the other. I 
am very ſorry when I find either of them attributed to the 
Change of Government, and the Settlement of the Monarchy : 
For had the Maxims and the Example of Augu/ius been purſu'd 
by his Succeſſors, the Empire, in all Probability, might have 
been much more glorious than the Commonwealth. But 
while a new Scheme of Politicks was introduc'd by Tiberius, 
and the Ceſars began to act what the Targuins wou'd have 
been aſham'd of, the Learning might very well be corrupted, 
together with the Manners and the Diſcipline, and all beyond 
any Hopes of a Recovery. 1 f 
It cannot be deny'd, that ſome of the worſt Princes were the 
moſt paſſionate Affectors of Learning, particularly Tiberius, 
Claudius, and Ners: But this rather deterrd other Men from 
ſuch Attempts, than encourag'd them in their Purſuits; while 
an applauded Scholar was as much envied, as a fortunate Com- 
mander; and a Rival in Wit, accounted as dangerous as L 
Contender for the Empire: The firſt being certainly the more 
hardy Combatant, whe dar'd challenge his Maſters at their own 
Eapons. | 


Whatever 
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Whatever wa + were made to recover the guthing Arty 
under Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domitian, (for this laſt too was an 
Encourager of Poeſy, tho he baniſh'd the Philofophers,) fearce 
ſery'd to any better Purpoſe, than to demonſtrate the poor Suc- 
ceſs of Study and Application, while the ancient Genius was 
wantin 5 a w hi i 4 7 | F 9 * 3 2 . ih 4 - 
"In the fix next Reigns immediately following Domitian, 


Learning ſeems to have enjoy'd a Sort of lucid Interval, and the 


baniſhed Favourite was again admitted to the Court, being 
highly countenanceg and applauded by the beſt Set of Princes 
Rome ever ſaw. gs antes Med, F 

Not to inquire aſter the Productions of the other Reigns, the 
uſeful Labours of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny Junior, will 
make the Government of Trajan more famous than all hisFeats 
of Arms, If they are leſs happy in their Language than the 


/ 


| Ancients, in other Reſpects, perhaps, they have overmatch'd 


them: The Hiftorians in the Delicacy of their Politicks, and 
the fincere Truth of their Relations; and the Orator in his Wit 
and good Senſe. If we add ts theſe Plutarch, who wrote moſt 
of his Works in Rome, and was honourd by Tran with the 


Conſulſhip; and. Quintilian, who flouriſh'd a very little Time 


before ; they may Paſs for the Twilight of Learning after the 
Sun-fet of the Augh/tan Age; or father be reſembled to a 
glimmeritig Taper, which caſts a double Light when it's juſt on 
the Ft PP TREE | 
Tis an Obſervation of Sir William Temple, That all the Latin 
Books, which we have till the End of Trajan, and all the Greek 
till the End of Marcus Antoninus, have à true and very eſtimable 


. Value; but that all written fince that Time, owe their Price 


purely to our Curioſity, and not their own Worth and Excel- 


lence. | 


But the Parker of the Tongue was long before corrupted, and 

ended, in Sir William Temple's Judgment, with Yelleius Pater- 
culus, under Tiberius, The Reaſon he aſſigns for this Decay, 
is, the ſtrange Reſort of the ruder Nations to Rome, after the. 
Conqueſt of their own Country. . 

Thus the Gauls and Germans flock'd in Multitudes both to 
the Army and the City, after the reducing of thoſe Parts by 
2 Cæſar, Auguſtus, and Tiberius; as many Spamards and 

yrians had done before, on the like Account: But the greateſt 
Confluence of Foreigners follow'd upon the Victories of Trajan 
in the Zaſt, and his Eſtabliſhment of the Three new Provinces, 


 irmeniay ria, and Meſopotamia, And though Adrian vo- 


luntarily 


untaril mlloguih d theſe new Acquiſitions, yet the prodigi- 
_ = Ban of the Natives, who had waited 4 his Pledecet- 
fors Triumphs, were ſtill obliged to live in Mme, in the Con- 
dition of Slaves. 4 | e or eds 
The greateſt Part of the ſucceeding Princes, who found it fo 
hard 9 — to defend their own Territories, had little 
Leiſure or Concern to guard the Poſſeſſions of the Muſes. And 
therefore Claudian in thoſe Verſes of his Panegyric or Stilico, 


Hinc priſe redeunt artes, ſelicibus inde 
Ingeniis aperitur iter, deſpectague Muſæ 
| Calla lævant; | | 


is guilty of a great Piece of Flattery, in making that Miniſter 
the Reſtorer of polite Studies, when it is plain, that in his Time 
i (under Henorius] were the laſt Strugglings of the Roman State. 
H The Goths and Vandals, who ſoon carried all before them, 


4 might eaſily fright Learning and Sciences off the Stage, ſince 

* they were already ſo much out of Countenance; and thus ren- 

1 der the Conquerors of the Univerſe, as rough and illiterate as 
i their firſt Progenitors. . 3 

i In this Manner, the Inundations of the'barbarous People 
1 proy'd equally fatal to Arts and Empire; and Rome herſelf, 
x/ 


when ſhe ceag'd to be the Miſtreſs of the World, in a little 
Time, quite forgot to ſpeak Latin, 
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s an obvious Remark, that the ſtrongeſt Body 
owe its Vigor, in a great meaſure, to the very 
=> 1 (988 Milk it received in its Infancy, and to the firſt 
knitting of the Joints: That the moſt ſtately - 
WISE Trees, and the faireſt of Herbs and Flowers, are 
beholden for their Shade and Beauty to the Hand 

that firſt fix d them in an agreeable Soil: An Advantage which 
if they happen to want, they ſeldom fail to degenerate into Wild- 
neſs, and to aſſume a Nature quite different from their proper 
Species. Everyone knows how to apply the ſameObſervation 
to Morals, who has the Senſe to diſcover it in Naturals. | Hence 
the moſt renown'd People in Story, are thoſe whoſe Lawgivers 
thought it theirnobleſt and moſt important Work, to preſcribe 
Rules for the early Inſtitution of Youth. On this Baſis, Ly- 
curgus founded the glorious Diſcipline of the Spartans, which 
continu'd for Five Hundred Years, without any conſiderable 
Violation. The Indian Brachmans had a Strain beyond all the 
Wit of Greece, beginning their Care of Mankind even before their 
Birth, and employing much Thoughts and Diligence about the Diet 
and Entertainment of their breeding Nomen; jo far as to furniſh 
them with pleaſant Imaginations, to compaſe their Minds and their 
Sleep with the beſt Temper, during the Time that they carried 
their Burthen (a) | 

Plutarch ſeverely reprehends the Conduct of Numa, that in 
his Settlement of the Roman State, he did not in the firſt Place 


Ls 
= 


(s) Sir Will, Temple's Miſcel. P. 2. Eſſay r. To 
OS proyide 


* 


. 
provide and conſtitute Rules for the Education of Children; 
and makes the Remiſſneſs in this early Diſcipline, the chief 
Cauſe of the ſeditious and turbulent Temper of that People, and 
what contributed highly to the Ruin of the Commonwealth (a). 
Thus much indeed ſeems agreed on by all the latter Hiſtori- 
ans, That in the looſer Times of the Empire, the ſhameful Neg- 
ligence of Parents and Inſtructors, with its neceſſary Conſe- 
quence, the Corruption and Decay of Morality, and good Let- 
ters, ſtruck a very great Blow towards the diſſolving of that 
glorious Fabrick. But in the riſing Ages of Rome, while their 
Primitive Integrity and Virtue flouriſh'd with their Arms and 
Command, the training up of Youth was look'd on as a moſt 
Sacred Duty ; andthey thought themſelves in the higheſt Man- 
ner oblig'd to leave fit Succeſſors to the Empire of the World. 
So that upon a ſhort Survey of the whole Method of Diſcipline 
from the Birth to the Entrance on publick Buſineſs, they will 
appear ſo far to have exceeded the Wisdom and Care of other 
Nations, as to contend for this Glory, even with the ancient 
Spartans, whom Plutarch has magnify ſo much beyondthem: 
Eſpecially, if we agree with a great Judge, That the taking no 
Care about the Learning, but only about the Lives and Man- 
ners of Children, may be juſtly thought a Defect in Lyaurgus's 
Inſtitution (5) _ | ES bor oi tar: 
Quintilian (or Tacitus) in the Dialogue de Oratoribus, gives 
an excellent Account of the old Way of breeding Children, 
and ſets it off with great Advantage, by comparing it with the 
modern , 


As ſoon as the Child was born, he was not given in Charge 
* to an hird Nurſe, to live with her in ſome pitiful Hole that 
« ſery'd for her Lodgings; but was brought up in the Lap and 
©  Boſomof the Mother, whoreckon'dit among herchief Com- 
* mendations, to keep the Houſe and to attend on the Children. 
« Some ancient Matron was pitch'd on out of the Neighbours, 
„ whole Life and Manners render'd her wo. thy of that Office, 
* towhoſeCarethe Childrenofevery Family were committed; 
before whom *twasreckon'd the moſt heinous Thing in the 
World, to ſpeak an ill Word, or to do an ill Action. Nor had 
<< ſhe an Eye only on their Inſtruction, and the Buſineſs that 
* they were to follow, but with an equal Modeſty and Gravity, 
„ ſhe regulated their very DivertiſementsandRecreations, Thus 


(2) Plutarch. Compar, of Numa and Lycurg, (b) Archbiſhop Tillarſon“'s 
bermon of Education, 5 : 
« Cornelia 
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Poet, had read no Books of Eloquence, had made no Hiſtorical 
C2 
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« Cornelia, Aurelia and Attia, Mothers to the Gracchi, Fulius 
6 . and Auguſtus, are reported to have undertaken the 
6 of Governeſles, and to have employ'd themſelves in 
« the Education of Noblemens Children. The Strictneſs and 
« Severity of ſuch an Inſtitution had this very good Deſign, 
« That the Mind being thus preſerv'd in its primitive Inno- 
« cence and Integrity, and not debauch'd by ill Cuſtom or ill 
« Example, might apply itſelf with the greateſt Willingneſs to 
ce the liberal Arts, and embrace them with all its Powers and 
« Faculties. That, whether it was particularly inclin'd either 
« to the Profeſſion of Arms, or to the Underſtanding of the 
« Law, or to the Practice of El, it might make that 
« its only Buſineſs, and greedily drink in the whole Knowledge 
e of the favourite Study. . 

« gBut now the young Infant is given in Charge to ſome poor 
&« Grecian Wench; and one or two of the Serving- men, perhaps, 
« are join'd in the Commiſſion; generally the meaneſt and moſt 
cc ill bred of the whole Pack, and ſuch as are unfit for any ſeri- 
« ous Buſineſs. From the Stories and Tattle of ſuch fine Com- 
« panions, the ſoft and flexible Nature muſt take its firſt Impreſ— 
« ſion and Bent. Over the whole Family there is not the leaſt 
« Care taken of what is faid or done before the Child; while 
« the very Parents, inſtead of inuring their dear little Ones to 
« Virtue and Modeſty, accuſtom them, on the quite contrary, 
« to Licentiouſneſs and Wantonneſs, the natural Reſult of 


«which, is a ſettled Impudence, and a Contempt of thoſe 
very Parents, and every Body elſe.” | Eo * 
Thus altho' the Care and Inſtruction of Youth, the 


among 
old Romans, had been provided-for by the publick Laws, as in the 
Spartan State, yet the voluntary Diligence of Parents would 
have made all ſuch Regulations ſuperfluous. - 

Among the Domeſtick Cares, it will not be from the Purpoſe 
to take particular Notice.vf one, which requir'd little Trouble 
or Difficulty, and yet prov'd as Beneficial and Serviceable as 
any other Inſtitution: I mean the uſing Children to ſpeak the 
Language purely at firſt, by letting them hear nothing but the 
trueſt and moſt proper Phraſe. By this only Advantage ſeveral 
Perſons arriv'd at no ordinary Repute in the Forum, who were 
{o unhappy as to want many other Qualifications. 

| Tully fays that the Gracchi were educated, non tam in gremia, 
quam in ſermone Matris : And he reports of C. Curio, who was 
reckon'd the third Orator of his Time, that he underſtood no 


Col- 


Vears 2 
to the Grammar Schools, to learn the Art of ſpeaking well, and 


A I. 0. - 
Collections; and had no Knowledge of the Publick or Private 
Part of the Law. The only Thing which gain'd him his Ap- 
_ was a clean, ſhining Phraſe, and a ſudden Quickneſs and 
uency of Expreſſion. This he got purely by the Benefit of his 
Private Education; being uſed to ſuch a correct and poliſl'd way 
of ſpeaking in the Houſe where he was brought up. (a? 
For Maſters, in the firſt Place, they had the Literatores, or 
Teslatuaſis a, who taught the Children to read and write: To 
theſe they were committed about the Age of Six or Seven 
Being come from under their Care, they were ſent 


the underſtanding of Authors: Or more frequently in the Houſe 
of great Men, ſome eminent Grammarian was entertain'd for 
that Employment. ALL e 

It is pleaſant to conſider, what Prudence was uſed in theſe 
early Years, to inſtil into the Children's Minds, a Love and In- 
clination to the Forum, whence they were to expect the greateſt 
Share of their Honours and Preferments. For Cicero tells Atticus, 
in his Second Book de Legibus, That when they were Boys, they 
uſed to learn the famous Laws of the Twelve Tables by Heart, 


in the ſame Manner as they did an excellent Poem. And Plu- 
Yarch relates in his Life of the younger Cato, That the very 


Children had a Play, in which they acted Pleadings of Cauſſs 
before the Judges; accuſing one anothet, and carrying the 
condemn'd Party to Priſon. wrote {ol 
The Maſters already mention'd, together with the Inſtructors. 
in the ſeveral Sorts of manly Exerciſes, for the improving of 
their natural Strength and Force, do not properly deſerve that 
Name, if fet in View with the Rhetoricians and Philoſophers ; 
who, after that Reaſon had diſplay'd her Faculties, and eſta - 
'bliſhed her Command, were employ'd to cultivate and adorn 
the Adyantages of Nature, and to give the laſt Hand toward the 
forming of a Ryman Citizen. Few Perſons made any great Fi- 
gure on the Scene of Action in their own Time, or in Hiſtory 
afterwards, who, befides the conſtant frequenting of Publick 
Lectures, did not keep with them in the Houſe ſome eminent 
Profeſſor of Oratory or Wiſdom. ao Hoes m 
I haveoften thought, 'Thatone main Reaſon of the prodigious 
Progreſs made by young Gentlemen, under theſe Private Tur 
tors, was the perfect Love and Endearment which we find 


— 
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to have been between Maſter and Scholar, by which Means 
Government and Inſtruction proceeded in the ſweeteſt and ea- 
fieſt way: All Perſons in the happy Ages of Rome had the 
Honour and Reſpect for their Teachers, as Per/ius had for his 
Maſter, Cornutus the Stoict; to whom addreſſing himſelf in his 


fifth Satyr, he thus admirably deſcribes his own Love and Piety 


to his Governor, and the ſtrict Friendſhip that was between 
them. 785 
Cumgue iter ambiguum eſt, & vitæ neſcius error 
Diducit trepidas ramoſa in compita ments, 
Me tibi ſuppoſui: teneros tu ſuſcipis annos 
Socratico, Cornute, ſinu; tunc fallere ſolers 
Appoſita intortos extendit regula more 
Et premitur ratione animus, vincigue laborat,, 
Artiſicemque tuo ducit ſub pollice vultum. 
Tecum etenim longos minime conſumere ſoles 3 ; © 
Et tecum- primas epulis decerpere nottes. 
Unam opus, & requiem paritur diſponimus ambo, 
Atque verecundd laramus ſeria menſtQ. 
Non equidem hoc dubites amborum federe certo 
Conſentire dies, & ab und fidere duci. y 674 
Noftra vel zquali fuſpendit tempora librd 
Parca tenax veri, ſeu nata fidelibus horas 
Dividit in Geminos concordia fata duorum ; 
Saturnumque gravem naſtro — fregimus und. 
Neſcio quod, certe eft quod me tibi temperat aſtrum. 


Juſt at the Age when Manhood ſets me free, 1 
then depos d my ſelf, and left the Reins to thee: 
On thy wiſe Boſom I repos'd my Head. 
And by my better Socrates: was bret. 

Then thy ſtrait Rule ſet Virtue in my Sight, 
The crooked Line reforming by the Rinks. 

My Reaſon took the Bent of thy Command; 
Was form'd and poliſh'd by thy ſkilful Hand. 
Long Summer-days thy Precepts I reherſe, | 
And Winter-nights were ſhort: in our Converſe. 
One was our Labour, one was our Repoſe ; 

One frugal Supper did our Studies cloſe. __. 
Sure on our Birth ſome friendly Planet ſhone, 
And as our Souls, our Horoſcope was one: 


C3 | Whether 


\ 
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Whether the mounting Twins did Heaven adorn, 

Or with the rifing Balance we were born; - _ 
Both have the fame Impreſſion from above, 8 
And both have Saturns Rage, repell'd by Fove. © 
What Star I know not, but ſome Star I find, 

Has given thee an Aſcendant o'er my Minu. | 


Nor was the Reverence paid by the Publick to the Informers 
of Youth, leſs remarkable than the Eſteem and Duty of their 
— — Which makes Fuvenal break out into that elegant 


. 
— * 


Dii majorum umbris tenuem & fine pondere terram, 
ppm crocos, & in urnd perpetuum ver, 


ui praceptorem ſancti voluere parentis oo 
In Peace, 88 of our great Grandfires, reft; 
No hea rth your ſacred Bones moleſtz 
Eternal Springs and riſing Flowers adorn =o 


The Reliques of each venerable Urn; 
Who pious Rev'rence to their Tutors pad. 
As Parents honour'd, and as Gods obey'd. _ 


At the Age of ſeventeen Years, the young Gentlemen, when 
they put on their manly Gown, were brought in a ſolemn Man- 
ner to the Forum, and enter'd in the Study of Pleading: Not 
only if they deſignꝰd to make this their chief Profeſſion, butaltho?- 
their Inclinations lay rather to the Camp. For we ſcarce meet 
with any famous Captain, who was not a good Speaker; or any 
eminent Orator, who had not ſerved ſome Time in the Army. 
Thus it was —— all Perſons, who had any Thoughts of 
riſing in the World, to make a good Appearance, both at the 

Bar and in the Field; becauſe, if the Succeſs of their Valour 
and Conduct ſhould advance them to any confiderable Poſt, it 
wou'd have prov'd almoſt impoſſible, without the Advantage of 
Eloquence, to maintain their Authority with the Senate and 

People: Or, if the Force of their Oratory ſhou'd in timeprocure 
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them the honourable Office of Prætor or Conſul, they would 
not have been in a Capacity to undertake the Government of 
me Provinces, (which fell to their Share at the Expiration of 
thoſeEmployments) without fome Experience in military Com- 
mand. ee ee | . #$" 
Yet becauſe the Profeſſion of Arms was an Art which would 
eaſily give them an Opportunity of ſignaliz ing themſelves, and 
in which they would almoſt naturally excel, as Occaſions ſhould 
be afterwards offered for their Services; their whole Application 
and Endeavours were directed at preſent to the Study of Law 
== Or, perhaps, they, now and then, made a Campaign, as well 
= for a Diverſion from ſeveral Labours, as for their Improvement 
in martial Diſcipline, © 255 3 
In the Dialogue de Oratoribus, we have a very good Account 
of this Admiſſion of young Gentlemen to the Forum, and of 
= the Neceſſity of ſuch a Coutſe in the Commonwealth; which 
coming from ſo great a Maſter, cannot fail to be very pertinent 
and infirugdve; ..... OE 1 25 
5 &*© Among our Anceſtors, ſays that Author, the Vouth who was 
= < defign'd for the Forum, and the Practice of Eloquence, being 
anno furniſh'd with the liberal Arts, and the Advantage of a 
«© Domeſtick Inſtitutien, was broughtby his Father, or near Rela- 
tions, to the moſt celebrated Orator in the City. Him he us d 
conſtantly to attend, and to be always preſent at his Perform 
<« ance ofatiy Kind, either in judicial Matters, or in the ordinary 
“ Aſſemblies of the People: So that by this Means he learn'd to 
engage in the Laurelsand Contentions of the Bar, and to ap- 
prove himfelf a Man at Arms, in the Wars of the Pleaders, 
For in that antient Conſtitution of a mix d State, when the 
„Differences were never referr'd to one ſupreme Perſon; the 
Orators determin'd Matters as they pleaſed, by prevailing on 
the Minds of the ignorant Multitude. Hence came the Am- 
A bition of popular Applauſe: Hence the great Variety of Laws 
and Decrees: Hence the tedious Speeches and Harangues of the 
= © Magiſtrates, ſometimes carry'd on whole Nights in the Roſtra: 
Hence the frequent Indictment and Impleading of the power - 
* ful Criminals, and the expoſing of Houſes to the Violence and 
% Fury of the Rabble: Hence the Factions of the Nobility, and 


de conſtant Heats and Bickerings between the Senate and 


People. All which, tho' in a great meaſure they diſtractedthe 
Commonwealth, yet had this good Effect, that they exercisd 
Ad and improv'd the Eloquence of thoſe Times, by propoling 


i ES T N. | 
+ \the higheſt Rewards to that Study. Becauſe the more excel 
* lent any Perſon. appear'd in the Art of Speaking, the more 
0 < eaſily he arriv d at Honours and Employments; the more he 
4 ſurpaſs d his Collegue in the ſame Office, the greater was his 
1. K avour with the leading Men of the City, his Authority with 
* the Senate, and his Renown and Eſteem among the Commons. 
4 Theſe Men were courted and waited on by Clients even of 
4 Foreign Nations: Theſe, when they undertook the Com- 
mand ef Provinces, the very Magiſtrates reverenced at their 
Departime, and ader d at ther Return: Theſe the higheſt Of- 
2 © fices of Prætors or Conſul ſeem'd to require, and eall for, and Wl 
. court their Acceptance: Theſe, when in a Private Station, 
* abated very little of their Authority, while they guided bot 
the Senate and the People by their Counſel. For they took | 
this for an infallible Maxim, That without Eloquence twas 
.. mpoſlibleeither to attain or to defend a conſiderable Truſt in 
f: the Commonwealth: And no Wonder, when they were 
4 drawn to Buſineſs, even againſt their Will, and compell'd to 
* ſhew their Parts in Publick. When itwasreckon'd but an 
ordinary Matter to deliver one's Opinion in ſhort before the 
Senate, unleſs a Man cou d maintain and improve it with the 
A. cNEAgINS Ornaments of Wit and Eloquence. When if they 
had contracted any Envy or Suſpicion, they were to anſwer 
*© the Accuſer's Charge in Perſon. When they cou'd not ſo much 
as give their Evidence, as to publick Matters, in Writing; but 
were oblig d to appear in Court, and to deliver it with their 
own Mouth. So that there was not only a vaſt Encourage- 
ment, but even a Neceſſity of Eloquence. ws yy wt cs i 
was counted Brave and Glorious On the other hand, to act 
5 only a mute Perſon, on the Publick Stage, was Scandalous and 
% Reproachful. And thus a Senſe of Honour and Deſire of 
f*-avoiding, Infamy, was a main Incitement.to their Endeavours 
ian theſe Studies; left they ſhould be reckon'd among theCli- 
cents, rather than among the Patrons; leſt the numerous De- 
«| pendencies tranſmitted to them from their Anceſtors, ſhou'd 
ce now at laſt paſs into other Families, for want of an able Sup- 
6 porter; leſt, like a fort of uſeleſs and unprofitable Creatures, 
ce they ſhouldeither be fruſtrated in their Pretenfions to Honour 
<« and Preferments, or elſe diſgrace themſelves and their Office, 
0 by the Miſcarriages of their Adminiſtration.” | 
- Craſſus and Antonius, the Two chief Managers of the Diſ 
courſe in Tilh's firſt Book De Oratore, are repreſented as very 
n in Weir hn concerning the neceſſary Improve- 


ments 
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ments of an accompliſh'd Orator. The Former denies any Per- 
fon the Honour of this e who _ not ad. U ſome 

Degree, all the Qualities, both native and acquir'd, that enter 
= the Compoſition of a general Scholar. The Force of his. 
Argument lies in this, That an Orator ought to be able to de- 
liver himſelf copiouſly on all manner of Subjects; and he does 


| not ſee how any one can anſwer this Character without ſome 


Excellency in all the Myſteries of Arts and Learning, as well as 
in the happy Endowments of Nature. Yet he would not have 
theſe Acquiſitions fit ſo looſe about him, as to be laid open 
to the Bottom on every Occaſion; but that (as a great Man 

expreſſeth it) they ſhould rather be enamelled in his Mind, thau 

embaſſed upon it. That, as the Criticks in Gaits and Geſtures. 
will eafily diſcover by the Comportment of a Man's Body, 

whether he has learn'd to dance, though he does not practiſe his 
Art in his ordinary Motion: So an Orator, when he delivers 
himſelf on any Subject, will eaſily make it appear whether 
he has a full Underſtanding of the particular Art or Faculty 
on which the Cauſe depends, though he does not diſcourſe of 
it in the Manner of a Philoſopher, or a Mechanick. Antonius 

on the other hand, reflecting on the Shortneſs of Human Life, 
and how great a Part of it is commonly taken up in the Attain- 
ment of but a few Parts of Knowledge, is inclin'd to believe, 


= that Oratory does not require the acceſſary Attendance of its 


Siſter Arts; but that a Man may be able to proſecute a 


Theme of any Kind, without a Train of Sciences, and the 


Advantages of a learned Inſtitution. That as few Perſons are 
to ſeek in the cultivating of their Land, or the Contrivance 
and Elegance of their Gardens, though they never read Cato de 
Re Ruſtica, or Mago the. Carthaginian : So an Orator may 
harangue with a great deal of Reaſon and Truth, on a Sub- 


: | ject taken from any Part of Knowledge, without any farther 


Acquaintance with the nicer Speculations, than his common 
Senſe and Underſtanding, improv'd by Experience, and Con- 
verſation, ſhall lead him io. For who ever'( /ays he) when he 
comes to move the Affections of the Judges or People, ſtaps 
<« at this, that he hath not Philoſophy enough to dive into the 
<« firſt Springs of the Paſſions, and to diſcover their various 
« Natures and Operations? Beſides, at this Rate we muſt quite 
clay aſide the Way of raifing Pity in the Audience, by repre- 
« ſenting the Miſery of a diſtreſs'd Party, or deſcribing (perhaps) 


de Slavery which he endures: When Philoſophy tells us, 


„That 


xxiv. ESS AT H. 
« That a good Man can never be miſerable, and, that Virtue is 
c always abſolutely free.” # 1k 1 
Now as Cicero, without doubt, fat himſelf for the Picture, 
which, in Craſſis's Name, he there draws of an Orator, and 
therefore ſtrengthens his Arguments by hisown Example as well 
as his Judgment; ſo Antonius, in the next Dialogue, does not 
ſtick to own, that his former Aſſertion was rather taken up for 
the ſake of difputing and encountering his Rival, than to 
deliver the juſt Sentiments of his Mind. And therefore the 
genteel Education in the politer Ages of Rome, being wholly 
directed to the Bar, it ſeems probable, that no Part of uſeful 
Knowledge was omitted, for the improving and adorning of 
the main Study; and that all the other Arts were . courted, 
though not with an equal Paſſion. And upon the whole it 
appears, that a ſtrange Aſſiduity, and unwearied Application, 
were the very Life and Soul of their Defigns. When their 
Hiſtorians defcribe an extraordinary Man, this always enters 
into his Character as an eſſential Part of it, that he was incre- 
dibili induſtrid, diligentid fingulari ; of incredible Induſiry, of 
ſingular Diligence (a). And Cato in Saluft tells the Senate, 
'Fhat it was not the Arms ſo much as the Induſtry of their An- 
ceſtors, which advanc'd the Grandeur of Rome So that the 
Founders and Regulators of this State, in making Diligence 
and Labour neceflary Qualifications of a Citizen, took the 
fame Courſe as the Poets will have Jupiter to have thought on, 
_ he ſucceeded to the Government over the Primitive Mor- 
dals: e W | 


| Vater ipſe colend. 
Haud facilem eſſe viam voluit ; primuſque per artem 
Mavit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, © | 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veterno (b). 


. 


To confirm the Opinion of their extreme Induſtry and per- 
petual Study and Labour, it may not ſeem impertinent to in- 
ſtance in the Three common Exerciſes of Tranſlating, De- - 
claiming, and Reciting. | 


Tranſlation, the ancient Orators of Rome look d on as a moſt 
uſeful, though a moſt laborious Employment. All Perſons that 1 
(=) Archbiſhop 7ille:ſon's Sermon on Education. © (6) Ving. Georg. 1. = 


apply'd 
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2 apply'd themſelves to the Bar, propos d commonly ſome one 
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Orator of Greece for their conſtant Pattern: either Lyſias, HY. 


= | perides, Demoſthenes, or Aſchines, as their Genius was inclined. 


Him they continually ſtudy'd, and to render themſelves abſo- 
jutely Maſters of his Excellencies, were always making him 
ſpeak their own Tongue. This: Cicero, Quuntilian, and Pliny: 
Junior, injoin as an indiſpenfible Duty, in order to the acquiring 
any Talent in 8 And the firſt of theſe great Men, 
beſides his many . Verfions of the Orators for his private Uſe, 
oblig'd the Publick with the Tranſlation of ſeveral Parts of 
Plato and Anopbon in Proſe, and of Humer and Aratus in 
4 FT 1 i - 2 11 . ; | 3 
This was not the only main Thing, at 
they — under the Maſters of Rhetorick, but what 


As to Declaimin 
which 


— 
4 
— 


they practis'd long after they undertook real Cauſes, and had 


gain'd a conſiderable Name in the Forum. Sueronius in his 
Book off Famous Rhetor icians, tells us, That Cicero declaim'd in 
Greek till he was elected Prator, and in Latintill near his Death. 
That Pompey the Great, juſt at the breaking out of the Ciyit | 


7 War, reſum'sd his old Exerciſe of Declaiming, that he might the 


more eaſily be able to deal with Curio, who undertook the. 
Defence of Cefar's Cauſe, in his Publick Harangues. That 
Marc Anthony and Auguſtus did not lay aſide this Cuſtom, even 


RE: when they were engaged in the Siege of Mutina: And, That 


Nero was not only conſtant at his Declamations, while in a 
private Station, but for the firſt Year after his Advancement to 
the Empire. COD 1 | 

It is worth remarking, That the Subject of theſe old 
Declamations was not a mere fanciful Theſis, but a Caſe 


which might probably be brought into the Courts of Judica- - 


dure. The contrary Practice, which crept into ſome Schools 


1 


after the Auguſtan Age, to the great debaſing of Eloquence, 
is what Petronius inveighs ſo ſeverely againſt, in the Be- 
ginning of his Satyricon, in a Strain ſo Elegant that it 


would loſe a great Part of the Grace and Spirit in any Tran- 


ſlation. | 7 | , 

When I ſpeak of Recitation, I intend not to inſiſt on the 
Publick Performances of the Poets in that Kind, for which 
Purpoſe they commonly borrowed the Houſe of ſome of their 
Nobleſt Patrons, and carry'd on the whole Matter before a vaſt 
Concourſe of People, and with Abundance of Ceremony. For, 
confidering the ordinary Circumſtances of Metz of that Pro- 
feſſion, this may be thought not ſo much the Effect of an 

5 induſtri- 


i SS 471. 


induſtrious Temper, as the neceſſary way of raiſing a Nam® 
among the Wits, and getting a tolerable Livelihood. And it is 
eyident, that under ſome Princes, the moſt celebrated of this 
Tribe, for all their Trouble and Pains in proclaiming their Parts 
to the Multitude, could hardly keep themſelves from ſtarving, 
as Juvenal obſerves of Statius ; | Fo * 4:5"; 


. dm fregit fubſellia verſas 
Eſurit, intactam Paridi niſi vendit Agaven. 


* 


1 would mean therefore, the Rehearſal of all Manner of 


Compoſitions in Proſe and Verſe, perform'd by Men of ſome 
Rank and Quality, before they obliged the World with their 
Publication. This was ordinarily done in a Meeting of Friends 
and Acquaintance, and now and then with the Admiſſion of a 
more numerous Audience. The Deſign they chiefly aim'd at, 
was the Correction and Improvement of the Piece. For the 


Author having a greater Awe and Concern upon him on theſe 


Occafions than at other Times, muſt needs take more notice 


of every Word and Sentence, while he ſpoke them before the 


Company, than he did in the Compoſure, or in the common 
Superviſal. Beſides, he had the Advantage of all his Friends 
Judgments, whether intimated to him afterwards in private Con- 


ference, or tacitly declar'd at the Recital by their Looks and 
Nods, with many other Tokens of Diſlike or Approbation. 


In the fuller Auditories, he had the Benefit of ſeeing what took 
or what did not take with the People; whoſe common Suffrage 
was of ſo great Authority, in this Caſe, that Pomponius Secundus, 
a celebrated Author of Tragedies, when he conſulted with his 
Friends about the poliſhing any of his Writings, if they hap- 
pen'd to differ in their Opinion, about the Elegance, Juſtneſs, 
and Propriety of any Thought or Expreſſion, usd always to 
ſay, AD POPULUM PROVOCO, I APPEAL TO 


HE PEOPLE, as the beſt Deciders of the Contro- 


verſy (a 


The Eampie of younger Pliny in this Practice is very ob- 


ſervable, and the Account which we have of it is given us by 
himſelf. Jomit (ſays he) no Way or Method that may ſeem 
proper for Correction: And firſt, I take a ſtrict View of what I 


* * 


— * 
— 


6s) Plin. Lib. 7. Epiſt. 15, : 
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have written, and conſider thoroughly of the whole Piece. In the 
next Place, Tread it over to two or three Friends: And foon 


| after ſend it to others for the Benefit of their Obſervations. J 


Jam in any doubt concerning their Criticiſms, I take in the 
Aſfitance of one or two beſides myſelf, to judge and debate the 
Matter. Laſt of all, I recite before a great Number: And 
this is the Time that I furniſh myſelf with the ſevereſi Emenda- 
tions (a). | A, | 
1 be a farther Pleaſure on this Subject, to deſcribe the 
whole Inſtitution and Courſe of Study of the moſt famous No- 
mans, with their gradual Advances to thoſe Virtues and Attain- 
ments, which we till admire in their Story. But the Account 
which Cicero gives of himſelf in his Brutus, and ſome Hints 
from other Parts of his Works, will excuſe, if not command, 
the Omiſſion of all the reſt. And it is no ordinary Happineſs, 
that we are obliged with the Hiſtory of that excellent Peron 


from his own Hand, whom we muſt certainly, pitch upon for 


the firſt and greateſt Example, if we were beholden only to the 


| Relations of other Men. 


For ſome Time after his Admiſſion to the Forum, he was a 
conſtant Auditor of the beſt Pleaders, whenever they ſpoke in 
Publick: Every Day he ſpent ſeveral Hours in writing, reading, 
and improvinghis Invention; beſides the Exerciſes he perform'd 
in the Art of Oratory, For the Knowledge of the Civil Law, 
he apply'd himſelf with all imaginableDiligence to Q, Scævola, 
the moſt celebrated Profeſſor of that Science; who, tho? he did 
not make it his Buſineſs to procure Scholars, yet was very rea- 
dy and willing to aſſiſt ſuch Perſons in this Study as deſired his 
Advice and Directions. Twas to this Scævola that Ciceros 
Father, when he put him/on his Manly Gown, committed his 
Son, with a ſtrict Charge never to ſtir from him, but on extra- 
ordinary Accounts. 1 oy 

About the 19th Year of his Age, in the Heat of the Conten- 
tion between Marius and Sylla, when the Courts of Judicature 
were ſhut up, and all Things in Confuſion; Philo the Prince of 
the Academy, leaving Athens, on Occaſion of the Mithridatick 
War, took up his Refidence in Rome, Cicero wholly reſigned 
himſelf to his Inſtitution, having now fixed the Bent of his 
Thoughts and Inclinations to Philoſophy ; to which he gave the 


. 


() Pin, Lib. 2. Epi, 13. 


more 
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nagement. 


more diligent Attendance, becauſe the Diſtractions of the Times 
gave him little Reaſon to hope that the judicial Proceſs, and the 3 
regular Courſe of the Laws, would ever be reſtored to their MM 
former Vigor. Yet not entirely to forſake his Oratory, at the 
Ame Time he made his Applications to Maolo the ran, 2 
fatnous-Pleader and Maſter of Rhetorick. | _— 

Sylla being now. the ſecond Time advanc'd againſt Mithri- 
dates, the City was not much diſturb'd with Arms for three 
Years together. During this Interval, Cicero, with unwearied 
Diligence, made his Advances Day and Night in all manner 
of Learning; having now the Benefit of a new Inſtructor, 
Diadatus the Stoick, who liv'd and dy'd in his Houſe. To this a 
Maſter, beſides his Improvement in other uſeful Parts of Know- 
ledge, he was particularly oblig'd for keeping him continually 
exercis d in Logick, which he calls 4 conciſe and compact Kind 
of Eloquence. 8 

But tho engaged at the ſame Time in ſo many and ſuch dif- 
ferent Faculties, he let no Day flip without ſome Performance 
in Oratory: Declaiming conſtantly with the beſt Antagoniſts 
he could light on among the Students. In this Exerciſe he did 
not ſtick to any one Language, but ſometimes made uſe of 
Latin, ſometimes of Greet; and indeed more frequently of the 
latter: Either becauſe the Beauties and Ornaments of the Greek 
Stile, would by this Means grow ſo natural as eafily to be 4mi- 
tated in his own Tongue; or becauſe his Grecian Maſters 
would not be ſuch proper Judges of his Stile, and Method, nor 
ſo well able to correct his Failures, if he delivered himſelf in 
any other than their Native Language. 

Upon Sylla's victorious Return, and his Settlement of the 
Commonwealth, the Lawyers recovered their Practice, and the 
ordinary Courſe of Judicial Matters was revivd. And then it 
was that Cicero came to the Bar, and undertook the Patronage 
of Publick and Private Cauſes. His firft Oration in a Pub- 
lick Judgment, was the Defence of Sextus Roſcius, proſecuted 
by no leſs a Man than the Dictatar himſelf, which was the 
Reaſon that none of the old ſtanch Advocates dard appear 
in his Behalf. Cicero carried the Cauſe, to his great Honour, 
being now about ſix or ſeven and twenty: And having be- 
haved himſelf ſo remarkably well in his firſt Enterprize, there 
was no Buſineſs thought too weighty or difficult for his Ma- 


He found himſelf at this Time to labour under a very weak 
Conſtitution, to which was added the Natural Default = = 
0 


Of the ROMAN Education. xxix 
Make of a long and thin Neck: So that in all Probability the La- 
bour and ſtraining of the Body requir'd in an Orator, cou'd not 
conſiſt but with manifeſt Danger of his Life. This was eſpe- 
cially to be feared in him, becauſe he was obſerved in his 
Pleadings to keep his Voice always at the higheſt Pitch in a 
moſt vehement and impetuous Tone, and at the ſame Time to 
uſe a proportionable Violence in his Geſture and Action. Upon 
| this Conſideration the Phyſicians, and his neareſt Friends, were 
continually urging him to lay afide all Thoughts of a Profeſſion 
which appeared fo extremely prejudicial to his Health. But 
Cicero ſhewed himſelf equally inflexible to the Advice of the 
one, and to the Entreaties of the other; and declared his Reſolu- 
tion rather to run the Riſque of any Danger that might happen, 
than deprive himſelf of the Glory which he might juſtly chal-. 
lenge from the Bar. EE | 
Confirming himſelf in this Determination, he began to think, 
that upon altering hjs Mode of Speaking, and bringing his Voice 
down to a lower and more moderate Key, he might abate con- 
fiderably of the Heat and Fury which now tranſported him, 
and by that Means avoid the Damage which ſeemed now to 
threaten his Defign. fas | 
For the effecting of the Cure, he concluded on a Journey in- 
| to Greece: And ſo, after he had made his Name very conſide- 
rable in the Forum, by two Years pleading, he left the City. 
Being arriv*d at Athens, he took up his Reſidence for fix Months 
with the Philoſopher Atticus, the wiſeſt and moſt noble Afer. 
tor of the old Academy: And here under the Direction of the 
greateſt Maſter, he renew'd his Acquaintance with that Part of 
Learning, which had been the conſtant Entertainment of his 
Youth, at the ſame Time performing his Exerciſes in Orato- 
ry under the Care of Demetrius the Syrian, an eminent Pro- 
feſlor of the Art of Speaking. After this he made a Circuit 
round all Aſia, with ſeveral of the moſt celebrated Orators and 
Rhetoricians, who voluntarily cffer'd him their Company. 
But not ſatisfy d with all theſe Advantages, he fail'd to Rhodes, 
and there entered himfelf once more among the Scholars of the 
famous Molo, whom he had formerly heard at Rome : One that 
beſides his admirable Talent at pleading and penning, had a pe- 
culiar Happineſs in marking and correcting the Defaults in any 
Performance. Twas to his Inſtitution that Cicero gratefully 
acknowledges he ow'd the retrenching of his Juvenile Heat 
and unhounded Freedom of Thought, which did not confiſt 
with the juſt Rules of an exact and ſevere Method. 
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Return 


[Returning to Rome, after two Years Abſence, he appear . 
quite another Man: For his Body, ſtrengthen'd by Exerciſe, * 
was come to a tolerable Habit: His Way of Speaking ſeem d 
to have grown cool; and his Voice was renderd much eaſier 
to himſelf, and much ſweeter to the Audience, Thus, about 
the one and thirtieth Year of his Age, he arriv'd at that full 
Perfection, which had ſo long taken up his whole Wiſhes and 


Endeavours, and which hath been, ever fince, the Admiration, 
er Envy, of the World. 7 
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CHAP. I 
Of the Burtvino of the ir v. 


——J HILE we view the Original of States and 

Kingdoms (the moſt delightful and ſurpri- 
Pl zing Part of Hiſtory) we eaſily diſcern, as 
Pai the firſt and faireſt Proſpect, the Riſe of the 
Jeibiſb and Roman Commonwealths: Of 
which, as the former had the Honour always 
to be eſteemed the Favourite of Heaven, and 
the peculiar Care of Divine Providence; ſo 
the d had very good Pretenſions to ſtile herſelf the Darling 
of Fortune; who ſeemed to expreſs a more than ordinary 
Fondneſs for this her youngeſt Daughter, as if ſhe had defign'd 
the three former Monarchies purely for a Foil to fet off this lat- 
ter. Their own Hiſtorians rarely begin without a Fit of Won- 
der ; and before they proceed to delineate the Glorious Scene, 
give themſelves the Liberty of funding ſtill ſome Ti ime, to ad- 
mire at a Diſtarice. 

For the Founder of the City and Republick, Author havelong 
ſince agreed on Romulus, Son of Rhea Sylvia, and Deſcendant of 
| ua, from whom his Pedigree may be thus in ſhort derived: 

A ou 


2 The Riſe and Progreſs Part I. 


Upon the final Ruin and Deſtruction of Troy by the Græcians, 
Aneas, with a ſmall Number of Followers, had the good Fortune 
to ſecure himſelf by Flight. His Eſcape was very much counte- 
nanc'd by the Enemy, inaſmuch as uponall Occaſions he had ex- 
preſs d his Inclinations to a Peace, and to the reſtoring of Helen, 
the unhappy Cauſe of all the Miſchief. Sailing thus from Troy, 


after a tedious Voyage, and great Variety of Adventures, he ar- 


riv'd at laſt at Latium, a Part of Italy ſo calld d latendo, or 
from hing hid; being the Place that Saturn had choſe for his Re- 
tirement, when expell'd the Kingdom of Crete by his rebellious 


Son Jupiter. Here applying himſelf to the King of the Country, 


at that Time Latinus, he obtained his only Daughter, Lavinia, 
in Marriage; and upon the Death of his Father- in-Law, was left 
in poſſeſfion of the Crown. He remov'd the imperial Seat from 
Laurentum to Lavinium, a City which he had built himſelf in 
Honour of his Wife; and upon his Deceaſe ſoon after, the Right 
of Succeſſion reſted in Aſcanius, whether his Son by a former 
Wife, and the ſame he brought with him from Troy, or another 
of that Name, which he had by Lavinia, Livy leaves undeter- 
min'd. Aſcanius being under Age, the Government was intruſted 
in the Hand of Lavinia: But, as ſoon as he was grown up, he 
left his Mother in poſſeſſion of Lavinium; and removing with 
Part of the Men, laid the Foundation of a new City, along the 
fide of the Mountain Albanus, call'd from thence Longa Alba. 
After him, by a Succeſſion of Eleven Princes, the Kingdom 
devolv'd at laſt to Procas. Procas at his Death left two Sons, 
Numitor and Amulius; of whom Amulius over- reaching his elder 
Brother, oblig d him to quit his Claim to the Crown, which he 
thereupon ſecur'd tohimſelf; and to prevent all Diſturbance that 
might probably ariſe to him or his Poſterity from the elder Fa- 
mily, making away with all the Males, he conſtrain'd Numitor s 
enly Daughter, Rhea Silvia, to take on her the Habit of a Ve- 
ftal, and conſequently a Vow of perpetual Virginity. However, 
the Princeſs was ſoon after found with Child, and delivered of 
two Boys, Romulus and Remus. The Tyrant being acquainted. 
with the Truth, immediately condemn'd his Niece to ſtrait Im- 
priſonment, and the Infants to be expos'd, or carry'd and left in 
a ſtrange Place, where it was very improbable they ſhould meet 
with any Relief. The Servant, who had the Care of this inhuman. 
Office, left the Children at the Bottom of a Tree, by the Bank 
of the River Tiber. In this fad Condition, they were caſually 
diſcover'd by Fauſtulus, the King's Shepherd; who being wholly 
ignorant of the Plot, took the Infants up, and carry'd — 
1 | | home 


Book l. 7 „ the RoMAN Empire. 2 
home to his Wife Laiirentia, to be nurs d with his ow Chil- 
dren (4). This Wife of his had formerly been a common Pro- 
ſtitute, call'd in Latin Lupa; which Word fignifying likewiſe a 
She- Wolf, gave occaſion to the Story of their being nurs d by 
ſuch a Beaſt; though ſome take the Word always in a literal 
Senſe, and maintain that they really ſubſiſted ſome time, by ſuck- 
ing this Creature, before they had the good Fortune to be reliev d 
by 5 (8). The Boys, as they grew up, diſcovering the 
natural Greatneſs of their Minds and Thoughts, addicted them- 
ſelves to the generous Exerciſes of Hunting, Racing, taking of 
Robbers, and ſuch-like; and always expreſgd a great Defire of 
engaging in any Enterprizethat appear dhazardoùs and noble. (c) 
Now there happening a Quarrel betwixt the Herdſmen of 

Numitor and Amulius, the former lighting caſually on Remus,” 
brought him before their Maſter to be examin'd. Numitor learn 

ing from his own Mouth. the ſtrange Circumſtance of his Edu- 

cation and Fortune, eaſily gueſs'd' him to be one of his Grand- 
ſons, who had been expoſed. He was ſoon confirm'd in this 
Conjecture, upon the Arrival of Fauftulus and Romulus; when 

the wholeBufineſs being laid open, upon Conſultation had, gain- 
ing over to their Party a ſufficient Number of the diſaffected 
Citizens, they contriv'd to ſurprize Amulius, and re-eſtabliſh ' 
Numitor. This Deſign was ſoon after very happily put in Execu- 
tion, the Tyrant ſlain, and the old King reſtored to a full Enjoy- 
ment of the Crown (d) - The young Princes had no ſooner re- 
ſeated their Grand- father in his Throne, but they began to think 
of procuring one for themſelves. They had higher Thoughts than 
to take up with the Reverſion of a Kingdom; and were unwil- 
ling to live in Alu, becauſe they could not govern there: 80 
taking with them their Foſter- father, and what others they could 
get together, they began the Foundation of a new City, in the 
fame Place where in their Infancy they had been brought up (e). 

The firſt Walls were ſcarce finiſhed, when, upon a light Quar- 
rel, the Occaſion of which is variouſly reported by Hiſtorians, 
the younger Brother had the Misfortune to be ſlain. Thus the 
whole Power came into Romulus's Hands; who carrying on the 
Remainder of the Work, gave the City a Name in Alluſion to 
his own ; and he hath been ever accounted the Founder and Pa- 

tron of the Ryman Commonwealth. 


(a) Livy lib, 1. b) See Demp ſter's Notes to Foſinns's Antiquities „ 
tp. 1. (8) 3 i the Life of Fomulus. (a) Ibia. and Livy, lib. 1. 
(e Plutarch as before; and Livy, lib, 1, Y 
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CHR II. 
Of the Roman Affairs under the Kings. 
HE witty Hiſtorian (a) had very good Reaſon to entitle 
1 the Reign of the Kings, the Infancy of Rome; for tis cer- 
tain, that under them ſhe was hardly able to find her own Legs, 
and at the beſt had but a very feeble Motion. The greateſt 
Part of Romulus's Time was taken upin making Laws and Regu- 
lations for the Commonwealth: Three of his State Defigns, I 
mean the Ahlum, the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, and his Way 
of treating thoſe few whom he conquer'd, as they far exceeded 
the Politicks of thoſe Times, ſo they contributed in an extra- 
ordinary Degree, to the Advancement of the new Empire. But 
then Numa's long Reign ſerved only for the Eſtabliſhment of 
Prieſts and Religious Orders; and in thoſe three and forty 
Years(b), Rome gain'd not ſo much as one Foot of Ground. 
Tullus Hoſtilius was wholly employ'd in converting his Subjects 
from the pleafing Amuſements of Superſtition, to the rougher 
Inſtitution of Martial Diſcipline : Yet we find nothing memo- 
rable related of his Conqueſts; only that after a long and dubi- 
ous War, the Romans entirely ruin d their Old Mother Ab (c). 
After him, 4ncus Marcius, laying aſide all Thoughts of extend- 
ing the Bounds of the Empire, apply'd himfelf wholly to 
ſtrengthen and beautify the City (a); and eſteem'd the Com- 
modiouſneſs and Magnificence of that, the nobleſt Deſign he 
could poſſibly be engag'd in. Tarquinius Priſcus, tho not al. 
together ſo quiet as his Predeceſſor, yet conſulted very little 
elſe beſides the Dignity of the Senate, and the Majeſty of the 
Government; for the Increaſe of which, he appointed the 
Ornaments and Badges of the ſeveral Officers, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Common People (e). A more peaceful Tem- 
per appeared in Servius Tullius, whoſe principal Study was 
to have an exact Account of the Eſtates of the Rsmans ; and 
according to thoſe, to divide them into Tribes, (J) that ſo they 
might contribute with Juſtice and Proportion to the Publick 
Expences of the State. Targuin the Proud, tho perhaps more 
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(a) Horus in the Preface to his Hiſtory, (4 Platarch in the Life of Nama. 
) Horus, I. 1. cap. 3. (a4) Idem, |, 1. cap. 4. (e) Idem, I. 1. cap. 5, 
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Book I. Fe Roman Empire. F 
engaged in Wars than any of his Predeceſſors (a), yet had in his 
Nature ſuch a ſtrange Compoſition of the moſt extravagant 
Vices, as muſt neceſſarily have prov'd fatal to the growing 
Tyranny. And had not the Death of the unfortunate Lucretia 
adminiſtred to the People an Opportunity of Liberty, yet a far 
fighter Matter would have ſerved them for a ſpecious Reaſon, 
to endeavour the Aſſertion of their Rights. However, on this 
Accident, all were ſuddenly tranſported with ſuch a Mixture of 
Fury and Compaſſion, that. under the Conduct of Brutus and 
Collatinus, to whom the dying Lady had recommended theRe- 
venge of her injur d Honour (5), ruſhing immediately upon the 
Tyrant, they expell'd him and his whole Family. A new Form 
of Government was now reſolv'd on; and becauſe to live under 
a divided Power, carry'd ſomething of Complacency in the 
Proſpect (c), they unanimouſly conferr'd the ſupreme Command 
on the two generous Aſlertors of their Liberties (d). Thus 
ended the Royal Adminiſtration, after it had continued about 
two hundred and fifty Years. | ME oo 

Horus, in his Reflections on the firſt Age of Rome, can't 
forbear applauding the happy Fate of his Country, that it 
ſhould be bleſſed in that weak Age, with a Succeſſion of 
Princes fo fortunately different in their Aims and Deſigns; as if 
Heaven had purpoſely adapted them to the ſeveral racks 
of the State (e). And the famous Machiavel is of the fame 
Opinion (/). But a judicious Author (g) hath lately obſerv'd, 
that this Difference of Genius in the Kings, was fo far from 
procuring any Advantage to the Roman People, that their ſmall 
Increaſe, under that Government, is referrable to no other 
Cauſe, However, thus far we are aſſured, that thoſe ſeven Princes 


left behind them a Dominion of no larger Extent than that of 
Parma, or Mantua, at preſent, 5 | 


— 


(a) See Florws, I. 1. c. 7. () Idem, lib, 1. cap. 9. (c) Plutarch in 
the Life of Pepl cala. (4) Did. & Fares, lib. 1. cp. 9. (e) 1dem, 


7 8. (f) MachiavePs Diſcourſes on Livy, lib. 2. cap. 12. 
(z) Mopfieur St, Evermant's Reflections on the Gening af the keman People, 
op, l, A 0 ES 
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Of the Roman Affairs, from the Beginning of the Con- 
ſular Government, to the firſt Punic Var. | 


THE Tyrant was no ſooner expelFd, but, as it uſually hap: 
pens, there was greatPlotting and Deſigning for his Reſto: 
ation. Among ſeveral other young Noblemen, Brutus his two 
ns had engag'd themſelyes in the Aſſociation: But the Conſpi⸗ 
racy being happily diſcover'd, and the Traitors brought before 
the Conſuls, in order to their Puniſhment, Brutus only addreſſing 
himſelf to his Sons, and demanding whether they had any De- 
fence to make againſt the Indictment, upon their Silence, or- 
der'd them immediately to be beheaded ; and ſtaying himſelf to 
ſee the Execution, committed the reſt tothe Judgmentof his Cot- 
legue (2). No Action among the old Romans has made a 
greater Noiſe than this. Twould be exceeding difficult to deter 
mine, whether it proceeded from a Motion of Heroick Virtue ; 
or the Hardneſs of a cruel or unnatural Humour ; or whether 


Ambition had not as great a Share in it as either. But tho! the 
Flame was ſo happily ſtifled within the City, it ſoon broke out- 
with greater Fury abroad: For Targuin was not only received 
with all imaginable Kindneſs and Reſpect by the Neighbouring 


States, but ſupplied too with all Neceſſaries, in order to the Re- 
covery of his Dominions. The moſt powerful Prince in {taly 
was at that Time Por/enna,King of Hetruria, or Tuſcany; who 
not content to furniſh him with the ſame Supplies as the reſt, ap- 
proach'd with a numerous Army in his Behalf, to the very Walls 
of Rome (b), The City was in great Hazard of being taken, 
when an Admiration of the Virtue and gallant Diſpoſition of the 
Romans, induc'd the Beſieger to a Peace (c). The moſt remark- 


able Inſtances of this extraordinary Courage, were Cocles, Mu- 
tus, and Clælia. Cocles, when the Romans were beaten back in 
an unfortunate Sally, andthe Enemy made good their Purſuit to- 


the very Bridge, only with the Aſſiſtance of two Perſons, de- 
tended it againſt their whole Power, till his own Party broke it 
down behind; and then caſt himſelf in his Armour into the Ri- 


(a) Plutarch, in vita Poplicdl, (b) Iden, & Flrns, lib, 1. (e) Plat. in 
Fęlicui. 85 | | 7 
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Pook IT. of the Roman Empire. 7 
ver, and ſwam over to the other fide (a). Mutius having faild 
in an Attempt upon Porſenna's Perſon, and being brought before 
the King to beexamin'd,thruſt his Right-hand, which hadcom-- 
mitted the Miſtake, into a Pan of Coals that ſtood ready for the 
Sacrifice. Upon which generous Action, he was diſmiſs d with- 
out further Injury. As for Clælia, ſhe, with other noble Virgins, 
had been deliver'd to the Enemy for Hoſtages, on account of a 
Truce; when obtaining the Liberty to bathe themſelves in Tiber, 


be intirely ſubdu'd, till they receiv'd a total Overthrow from 
Valerius Poplicola (b). But the Æqui and the Yo!/G, the moſt ob- 
ſtinate of the Latines, and the continual Enemies of Rome, car- 
ry'd on the Remainder of the War for ſeveral Years; till it was 
happily concluded by Lucius Quinctius, the famous Diktator taken 
from the Plough, in leſs than fifteen Days Time: Upon which, 
Horus has this Remark, That he made more than ordinary haſte to 
his unfiniſtd Wark (c). But they that made the greateſt Oppo- 
fition, were the Inhabitants of Veii, the Head of Tuſcany, 2 
City not inferior to Rome, either in Store of Arms, or Multitude 
of Soldiers. They had contended with the Romans, in a long Se- 
ries of Battles, for Glory and Empire; but having been weaken'd 
and brought down in ſeveral Encounters, they were oblig'd to 
ſecure themſelves within their Walls: And after a ten Years 
Siege, the Town was forc'd and fack'd by Camillus (d). In this 
manner were the Romans extending their Conqueſts, when the 
Irruption of the Gauls made a ſtrange Alteration in the Affairs of 
Lay. They were at this Time belieging Cluſium, a Tufean City. 
The Cluſians ſent to the Romans, deſiring them to interpoſe by 
Ambaſſadors on their Behalf. Their Requeſt was eaſily granted; 
and three of the Fabii, Perſons of the higheſt Rank in the City, 
diſpatch'd for this Purpoſe to the Gallict Camp. "The Gauls, in 
reſpect to the Name of Rome, receiv'd them wi i _1inaginable 


| Civility; but could by no Means be prevail'd on to quit the 


Siege. Wereupon the Ambaſſadors going into the Town, and 


encouraging the Cluſians to a Sally, one of them was ſeen per- 


— 


(a) Plat, Ibid. (b) Ibid, (e) Florns, lib. 1. cap, 11. (4) Plutarchin his Life, 
A ſonally 
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ſonally engaging in the Action. This being contrary, to the re- 
ceiv'd Law of Nations, was reſented in ſo high a manner by the 
Enemy, that breaking up from before Cluſium, the whole Army 
march d directly towards Rome. About eleven Miles from the 
City, they met with the Roman Army commanded by the Mi- 
litary Tribunes, who engaging without any Order or Diſcipline, 
receiv d an entire Defeat. Upon the Arrival of this ill News, 
the greateſt Part of the Inhabitants immediately fled : Thoſe 
that reſolv'd to ſtay, fortified themſelves in the Capitol. The 
Gauls ſoon 4 at the City-Gates; and deſtroying all with 
Fire and Sword, carry d on the Siege of the Capitol with all ima- 
ginable Fury. At laſt, reſolving on a general Aſſault, they were 
diſcover d by the Cackling of the Geeſe that were kept for that 
Purpoſe ; and as many as had climb'd the Rampart, were driven 
down hy the valiant Manlius; when Camillus, ſetting upon them 
in the Rear with twenty thouſand Men, that he got together a- 
bout the Country, gaye them a. total Overthrow. The greateſt 
Part of thoſe that eſcaped out of the Field, were cut off in ſtrag - 
ling Parties, by the Inhabitants of the neighbouring Towns and 
Villages. The City had been ſo entirely demoliſh'd, that upon 
the Return ofthe People, they thought of removing to /i, a City 
ready built, and excellently provided of all Things. But being 
diverted from this Deſign, by an Omen (as they thought) they ſet 
to the Work, with ſuch extraordinary Diligence and Application, 
that within the Compaſs of a Year the whole City was gebuilt. 
They had ſcarce gain'd a Breathing-time after their Troubles, 
when the united Powersof the Æqui, Volſci, and other Inhabitants 
of Latium, at once invaded their Territories. But they were ſoon 
over-reach'd by a Stratagem of Camiſlus, and totally routed (a.) 
Nor had the S2mnites any bettet Fate, tho a People very nu- 
merous, and of great Experience in War. THE Contention with 
them laſted no leſs than fifty Vears (5), when they were finally 
ſubduꝰd by Papirius Curſor (c). The Tarentine War that fol- 
low'd, put an End to the intire Conqueſt of Italy. Tarentum, a. 
City of great Strength and Beauty, ſeated on the Adriatict Sea, 
was eſpecially remarkable for the Commerce it maintain'd with | 
moſt of the neighbouring Countries, as Epirus, [yricum, Sicily, Wl 
&c: (4) Among other Ornaments of their City, they had a ſpa- | 
cious Theatre for Publick Sports, built hard by the Sea-ſhore. 
They happen'd to be engag'd in the Celebration of ſome ſuch 


| )-Plut. j i. C 8 1. n | « *« . 6, af i * Ib, | oy 
(4) Fr lid, 1. cap, 15. 07 705 A lib . cap. N 00 1. 11 _ 
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Book I. of he Ro MAN Empire. 9 
Solemnity, when, upon Sight of the Roman Fleet, that caſually 
fail'd by their Coaſts, imagining them to be Enemies, they im- 
mediately ſet upon them, and killing the Commander, - rifled 
the greateſt Part of the Veſſels. Ambaſſadors were ſoon diſ- 
patched from Rome to demand Satisfaction: But they met with 
as ill Reception as the Fleet, being diſgracefully ſent away with- 
out ſo much as a Hearing. Upon this a War was ſoon com- 
menced between the States. The Tarentines were increas'd by 
an incredible Number of Allies fromall Parts: But he that made 
the greateſt Appearance in their Behalf, was Pyrrhus, King of 
Epirus, the moſtexperienc'd General of his Time. Beſides the 
choiceſt of his Troops that accompany'd him in the Expedi- 
tion, he brought into the Field a confiterable Number of Ele- 
phants, a Sort of Beaſt ſcarce heard of till that Time in Mah. In 
the firſt Engagement, the Romans were in fair Hopes of a Vic- 
tory, when the Fortune of the Day: was intirely chang'd upon 


the coming up of the Elephants; who made ſuch a prodigious 


Deſtruction in the Roman Cavalry, that the whole Army wag 
obliged to retire. © But the politick General, having expenenc'd 
fo well the Roman Courage, immediately after the Victory, ſent 
to offer Conditions for' a Peace ; but was abſolutely refuſed. 


In the next Battle, the Advantage was on the Roman Side, who 


had not now ſuch diſmal Apprehenſions of the Elephants, as 
before. However, the Buſineſs came to another Engagement; 
when the Elephants, over-running whole Ranks of their own 
Men, inrag'd by the Cry of a young one that had been wound- 
ed, gave the Koons an abſolute Victory (a). Twenty three 
thouſand of the Enemy were kilPd(b), and Pyrrhus finally ex- 
pelbd Italy. In this War the Romans had a fair Opportunity 
to ſubdue the other Parts that remain'd unconquer'd,under the 
Pretext of Allies to the Tarentines. So that at this Time, about 
the 477th Year of the Building of the City (c), they had made 

themſeſves the intire.Maſters of Italy. ä F 
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(#) Flows, Ibid, (i) Emtrepins, id, . (9) Ibid, 
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| 2 C H A P . IV. 
Of the Rowan ¶ Fairs from the Beginning of the firſt 
Punic War, 10 the firſs Trrumvirate. 
BU the Command of the Continent could not ſatisfy the 

Roman Courage; 700 while they ſaw ſo delicious an 
Ille as $7cily almoſt within their Reach: They only waited an oc- 


caſion to paſs the Sea, hen Fortune preſented as fair a one as 


they could with. The Inhabitants of Mina, a Sicilian City, 
made-grievous Complaints to the Senate, of the daily Incroach- 
ments of the Carthaginians, a People of vaſt Wealth and Power, 
and that had the fame Deſign on Szcily as the Romans (a). A 
Fleet was ſoon mann'dout for their Aſſiſtance ; and in two Years 
Time, no leſs than fifty Cities were brought over (b). The in- 
tire Conqueſt of the Iſland quickly follow'd; and Sardima and 
Cor/ica were taken in about the ſame Time by a ſeparate Squa- 
dron. And now, under the Command of Regulus and Manlius, 
the Conſuls, the War was tranſlated into Arica. Three hundred 


Forts and Caſtles were deſtroyed in their March, and the victo- 


rious Legions incamp'd under the very Walls of Carthage., The 


Enemy, reduc'd to ſuch Straits, were obliged to apply themſelves 
to Aamippus, King of the Lacedemontans, the greateſt Captain 


of the Age; who immediately march'd to their Aſſiſtance with 
a numerous and well-diſciplin'd Army. In the very firſt Engage- 
ment with the Romans, he entirely defeated their whole Power: 
thirty thouſand were kil'd on the Spot, and fifteen thouſand, 
with their Conſul Regulus, taken Priſoners. But as good Succeſs 
always encourag d the Romans to greater Deſigns ; ſo a contrary 
Event did but exaſperate them the more. The new Confuls 
were immediately diſpatch d with a powerful Navy, and a fuf- 
ficient Number of Land Forces. - Several Campaigns were now 
waſted, without any conſiderable Advantage on other fide; Or 
if the Romansgain'd any Thing by their Victories, they generally 
loſt as much by Ship-wrecks ; when at laſt the whole Power of 
both States being drawn together on the Sea, the Carthaginians 
were finally defeated, with the Loſs of 125 Ships ſunk in the En- 
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fs) Flora, lib, 2. cap. 2. (5) Eatrop. lib. 2. 
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Book I. of the Roman Empire. 11 


gement; 73 taken, 32,000 Men kill d, and 2300 Priſoners. 
Jpon this they were compelbd to ſue for a Peace; which, af- 
ter ml ON and upop very hard Conditions, was atlaſt 
obtain'd (a). 4 | eg! 
" But the Carthaginiaus had too great Spirits to ſubmit to ſuck 
unreaſonable Terms any longer than theirNeceſhtiesoblig'd them. 
In fourYears time (þ they had got together an Army of 80,000 
Foot, and 20,000 Horſe (e), . — the Command of the famous 
Hannibal; who forcing a Way through the Pyrenean Mountains 
and the Alps, reputed till that time impafſable, deſcended with 
his vaſt Army into ah. In four ſucceſhve Battles he defeated 
the Roman Forces; in the laſt of which, at Cannæ, 40,009 of the 
latter were kill d (4): And had he not been merely caſt away by 
the Envy and Ill-will of his own Countrymen, tis more than 
probable that he muſt have intirely ruin'd the Roman State (e): 
But Supplies of Men and Money being ſometimes abſolutely de- 
ny'd him, and never coming but very ſlowly, the Ramans had 
ſuch Opportunities to recruit, as they little expected from ſo ex- 
perienced an Adverſary. The wiſe Management of Fabius Maxi- 
mus was the firſt Revival of the Roman Cauſe. He knew very 
well the Strength of the Enemy; and therefore march d againſt 
him without intending to hazard a Battle; but to wait conſtant- 
ly upon him, to ſtraiten his Quarters, intercept his Proviſions, 
and ſo make the victorious Army pine away with Penury and 
Want. With this Defign he always encamp'd upon the high 
Hills, where the Horſe could have no Acceſs to him: When they 
march'd, he did the ſame ; but at ſuch a Diſtance, as not to be 
compelPd to an Engagement. By this Policy he ſo broke Han 
nibal's Army, as to make him abſolutely deſpair of getting any 
Thing in Jtaly 92 But the Concluſion of the War was owing to 
the Conduct of Scipio: He had before reduced all Spain into 
Subjection; and now taking the fame Courſe as Hannibal at firſt 
had done, he march'd with the greateſt Part of the Raman For- 
ces into Africa; and carrying all before him to the very Walls 
of Carthage, obliged — — to call home their General out 
of Italy, for the Defence of the City. Hannibal obey d; and 
both Armies coming to an Engagement, after a long Diſpute, 
wherein the Commanders and Soldiers of both Sides are re- 
ported to have outdone themſelves, the Victory fell to the Ro- 
mans. Whereupon the Enemy were obliged once more to ſue 


——— —— 


(a) Eutrop. lib. 2. (5) Horus, lib, 2. cap. 6. (e) Faro. lib. 3. (Az) Ibid. 
(e) Cyrnelins Nepys in . Hamel, (J] Fimtarch. in vii. Fab, Al. 
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12 The Riſe and Progreſs Part I. 
for a Peace; which was again granted them, tho' upon much 
harder Conditions than before. 
The Roman, by the happy Concluſion of this War, had fo 
highly advanced themſelves in the Opinion of the Neighbouring 
States, that the Athenians, with the greateſt Part of Greece, be- 
ing at this Time miſerably enſlaved by King Philip of Macedon, 
unanimouſly petitioned the Senate for Aſſiſtance. A Fleet, with 
a ſufficient Number of Land Forces, were preſently diſpatched 
to their Relief; by whoſe Valour, the Tyrant, after ſeveral 
Defeats, was compelled to reſtore all Greece to their antient 
Liberties,” obliging himſelf to pay an annual Tribute to the 
Conquerors (a). 3 5 1 10 9 
Hannital after his late Defeat, had applied himſelf to Au- 
' . Bachus King of Syria, who at this Time was making great Pre- 
parations againſt - the Romans. Atilius Glabrio was firſt ſent to 
oppoſe him, and had the Fortune to give him ſeveral Defeats ; 
when Cornelius Scipio, the Roman Admiral, engaging with the 
King's Forces at Sea, under the Command of Hannibal, intire- 
ly ruined the whole Fleet. Which Victory being immediate- 
ty followedby another as fignal at Land, the effeminate Prince 
was contented to purchaſe a Peace at the Price of almoſt half 
his Kingdom (5). on 8 
The victorious Romans had ſcarce concluded the Publick Re- 
joicings on Account of the late Succeſs, when the Death of 
King Philip of Macedon preſented them with an Occafion of a 
more glorious Triumph. His Son Per/es, that ſucceeded, re- 
ſolving to break with the Senate, apply d himſelf wholly to rai- 
fng Forces, and procuring other Neceſſaries for a War. Ne- 
ver were greater Appearances in the Field than on both Sides, 
moſt of the conſiderable Princes in the World being engaged in 
the Quarrel. But Fortune ſtill declar'd for the Rymarrs, and the 
greateſt Part of Perſes's en Army was cut off by the 
Conſul Emilius, and the King oblig d to ſurrender himfelf into 
the Hands of the Conqueror (c). Authors that write of the four 
Monarchies, here fix the End of the Macedonian Empire. 
But Rome could not think herſelf ſecure amongſt all theſg 
Conqueſts, while her old Rival Caribage was yet ſtanding: 
So that upon a flight Provocation, the City, after three Years. 
Siege, was taken, and utterly raz d, by the Valour of Publiug 
— by Adoption, to him that conquer d Han- 
a 4 6 ng f E | . ; : 
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Book I. of the Roman Empire. 12 
Not long after, Attalus, King of Pergamus, dying without 
Hue, left his vaſt Territories, containing near all 4/a, to the 
Romans (a). And what of Africa remain'd unconquer'd, was for 
the moſt Part reduc'd in the Fugurthine War, that immediately 
follow'd ; Fugurtha himſelf, after ſeveral Defeats, being taken 
Priſoner by Marius, and brought in Triumph to Rome (b). 
And now, after the Defeat of the Teutones and Cimbr:, that 
had made an Inroad into Nah, with ſeveral leſſer Conqueſts in 
Aja and other Parts, the Mithridatict War, and the Civil War 
between Marius and Sylla, broke out both in the ſame Year (c). 
Hlla had been ſent General againſt Mithridates King of Pau- / 
tus, who had ſeiz d on the greateſt Part of Aſia and Achaia in 
an hoſtile Manner; when, before he was got out of Haß, Sul- 
picius, the Tribune of the People, and one of Marius's Faction, 
preferred a Law to recal him, and to depute Marius in his 
Room. Upon this, Sylla, leading back his Army, and over- 
throwing Marius and Sulpicius in his way, having ſettled Affairs 
at Rome, and baniſh'd the Authors of the late Sedition, return'd 
IX to meet the Foreign Enemy (d). His firſt Exploit was the takirig, 
of Athens, and ruining the famous Mole in the Haven Piræus (e). 
Afterwards, in two Engagements, he kilFd and took near 
130,000 of the Enemy, and compelled Mithridates to ſue for a 
Truce(f). In the mean Time Marius, being called home by 
the new Conſuls, had exerciſed all manner of Cruelty at Rome: 
Whereupon, taking the Opportunity of the Truce, Sylla once 
more march'd back towards Italy. Marius was dead before his 
Return (g); but his two Sons, with the Conſuls, rais d ſeveral 
Armies to oppoſe him. But ſome of the Troops being drawn 
over to his Party, and the others routed, he entred the City, and 
diſpoſed all Things at his Pleaſure, aſſuming the Title and Au- 
thority of a perpetual Dictator. But having regulated theState, 
he laid down that Office, and died in Retirement (4). | 
 Mithridates had ſoon broke the late Truce, and invaded Bi- 
thynia and Aſia, with as great Fury as ever; when theRomanGe- 
neral Lucullus, routing his vaſt Armies by Land and Sea, chaſed 
him quite out of Iſia; and had infallibly put an happy Conclu- 
= ſion to the War, had not Fortune reſerv'd that Glory for Pom- 
bey (i). He being deputed in the Room of Lucullus, after the 
= Defeat of the new Forces of Mithridates, compelbd him to fly 
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(a) Eutrop. lib. 4. (5) Ibid, (e) Europ. lib. 5 (4) Ibia, (e) Vell. Paterc. 
lid. 2. (J) Eutrop. lib. 5. (g) Vell. Paterc. lib. 2. () Aurelius Victor. in 
wit. Hlle. (i) Fell. Paterc, ibid , | | 
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14 The Riſe aud Progreſs Part l. 
to his Father-in-Law Tigranes King of Armenia, . Pompey fol: 
Jow'd with his Army; and ſtruck ſuch a Terror into the whole 
Kingdom, that Tigranes was conftrain'd'in an humble manner to 
preſent himſelf to the General, and offer his Realm and Fortune 
to his Diſpoſal. At this Fime' the Catalinarian Conſpiracy broke 
out, more famous for the Obſtinacy than the Number of the Re- 
bels; but this was immediately extinguiſh'd by the timely Care 
of Cicero, and the happy Valour of Anthony. The Senate, upon the 
News of the extraordinary Succeſs: of Pompey, were under ſome 
Apprehenſion of his affecting the Supreme Command at his Re- 
turn, and altering the Conſtitution of the Government. But 
when they ſaw him diſmiſs his vaſt Army at Brundiſium, and 
proceed in the reſt of his Journey to the City, with no other 
Company than his ordinary Attendants, they receiv'd him with 
all the Expreſſions of Complacency and Satisfaction, and ho- 
nour d him with a ſplendid Triumph (#). . 
(Y Vell. Paterc. ib. e 
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Of the Roman. Af, airs, from the Beginning | of the F f 


Triumvirate, 10 the End of the twelve Cæſars. : 
1 in the State, were, Craſſus, Pompey, and Ceſar. The firſt 


by reaſon of his prodigious Wealth; Pompey, for his Power with 
the Soldiers and Senate; and Cæſar, for his admirable Eloquence, 


and a peculiar Nobleneſs of Spirit. When now taking Advan- 


tage of the Conſulſhipof Cſar, they entred into a ſolemn Agree- 
ment to let nothing paſs in the Commonwealth without their 
joint Approbation (a). By virtue of this Alliance, they had in 
a little Time procured themſelves the three beſt Provinces in the 
Empire, Craſſus Aſia, Pompey Spain, and Ceſar Gaul. Pompey, 
for the better retaining his Authority in the City, choſe to ma- 
nage his Province by Deputies (5) ; the other two entred on 
their Governments in Perſon. But Craſſus ſoon after, in an Ex- 
pedition he undertook againſt the Parthians, had the ill Fortune 


to loſe the greateſt Part of his Army, and was himſelf treache - 


— Y 


(a) Sxet, in Pal, Ceſ; cap. 19. 0) Patrik. lib, 2. cap. 48; 


rouſly 
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rouſly murder d (a). In the mean Time Cæſar was performing 
Wonders in Gaul. No leſs than 40, ooo of the Enemy he had 
kill'd, and taken more Priſoners: And nine Years together 
(which was the whole Time of his Government) deſerv'da/Tri- 
umph for the Actions of every Campaign (5). The Senate, 
amaz'd at this, ſtrange Relation of his Victories, were eaſily in- 
clin'd to ſuſpect his Power: So that taking the Opportunity when 
he petition'd fora ſecond Conſulſhip, they ordered him todisband 
his Army, and appear as a private Perſon at the Election (c). 
Cæſar endeavour'd by all Means to come to an Accommoda- 
tion: But finding the Senate violently averſe to his Intereſt, and 
reſolved to hear nothing but what they firſt propoſed (d), he 
was conſtrained to march towards 1taly with his Troops, to 
terrify or force them into a Compliance. Upon the News of 
his Approach, the Senate, with the gteateſt Part of the Nobi- 
lity, paſſing over into Greece, he entred the City without Oppo- 
fitzon, and creating himſelf Conſul and Dictator, haſted with 
his Army into Spain; where the Troops under Pompey's Depu- 
ties were compell'd to ſubmit themſelves to his Diſpoſal. With 
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Senate had got together a prodigious Army under the Com- 
mand of Pompey. In the firſt Engagement, he receiv'd a con- 
ſiderable Defeat. But the whole Power on both Sides being 
drawn up on the Plains of The//aly, after a long Diſpute the 
Victory fell to Cæſar, with the intire Ruin of the adverſe Party. 


rious Legions immediately follow'd. Hearing at his Arrival, 
that Pompey had been kill'd by Order of King Ptolemy, he laid 
cloſe Siege to Alexandria, the Capital City; and having made 
himſelf abſolute Maſter of the Kingdom, committed it to the 


he ſoon after overcame in Africa, and Pompey's two Sons in- 


Ir Spain (F). And now being receiv'dat his Return with the ge- 
8 neral Applauſe of the People and Senate, and honour'd with the 
4 glorious Titles of Father of his Country, and perpetual Dictator, 
7 he was deſigning an Expedition into Parthia; when, after the 
KFEnjoyment of the ſupreme Command no more than five 
n Months, he was murder'd in the Senate-Houſe (g): Brutus and 
A == C2/ius, with moſt of the other Conſpirators, being his particu- 


lar Friends, and ſuch as he hadobliged in the higheſt Manner. 


5 (a) Plutarch in Craſſo. () Paterc. I. 2. (c) Tbid. c. 40. (d) Ibid, e. eod 
s Snct, in Jal. Cæſ. c. 35. (J) Ibia, c. cod. (g) Paterc. I. 2. c. 96. k 


this Reinforcement he advanc'd towards Macedonia, where the 


Pompey fled: directly towards Egypt, and Cæſar with his victo- 


Care of Cleopatra, Siſter to the late King (e). Scipio and Tuba 


— 


16 Ihe Riſe and Progreſs Part l. 
A Civil War neceffarily follow'd, in which the Senate, con- 
fiſting for the moſt Part of ſuch as had embrac'd the Faction of 
Pompey, declar'd in Favour of the Aflaſſins, while Mart An- 
tony the Conſul undertook the Revenge of Cæſar. With this 
Pretence he exercis'd all manner of Tyranny in the City, and 
had no other Deſign but to ſecure the chief Command to him- 
felf. At laſt, the Senate were oblig'd to declare him an Enemy 
to the State; and, in purſuance of their Edict, rais'd an Army 
to oppoſe him under the Commandof Hirtiusand Panſa the new 
Conſuls, and O#avius, Nephew and Heir to Cæſar (a), In the 
firſt Engagement Antony was defeated ; but Hirtius being killd if 
in the Fight, and Panſa dying immediately after, the ſole Com- 
mand of the Army came into the Hands of Octavius (5). The 
Senate, beſore the late Victory, had expreſſed an extraordinary 
Kindneſs for him, and honour'd him with ſeveral Marks of their 
particular Eſteem : But now being freed from the Danger they / 
apprehended from Antony, they ſoon alter'd their Meaſures ; and Rm 
taking little Notice of him any longer, decreed the two Heads | 
of the late Conſpiracy, Brutus and Caſſius, the two Provinces 
of Syria and Macedonia, whether they had retir'd upon Commiſj- 
fion of the Fact (c). Octavius was very ſenſible of their Defigns, 
and thereupon was eaſily induc'd to conclude a Peace with An- 
tony And ſoon after entring into an Aſſociation with him and 
Lepidus, as his Uncle had done with Craſſus and Pompey, he re- 
turn'd to. Rome, and was elected Conſul when under twent 
Years of Age (d). And now, by the Power of him and his 
two Aſſociates, the old Senate was for the moſt Part baniſhed, 
and a Law preferr'd by his Collegue Pedius, That all who had 
been concern'd in the Death of C/ar,ſhould be proclaim'd Ene- 
mies to the Commonwealth, and - proceeded againſt with all 
Extremity (e). To put this Order in Execution, Octavius and 
Antony advanc'd with their Forces under their Command toward 
Macedonia, where Brutus and Caſſius had got togethera numerous 
Army to oppoſe them: Both Parties meeting near the City Phi- 
lippi, the Traitors were defeated, and the two Commanders 
died ſoon after by their own Hands (J). And now for ten 
Years, all Affairs were manag'd by the Triumviri ; when Lepi- 
dus, ſetting up for himſelf in Sicily, was contented, upon the 
Arrival of Oclavius, to compound for his Life, with the diſho- 
nourable Refignation of his Share in the Government (g). 'The 
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(a) Paterc. I. 2. c. 61, (b) Smet, in Anguſt. c. 11. (cc) Horns. I. 4. c. 7. 
(d) Paterc, I. 2. c. 65. (e) 1b, () Horus I. 2. c. 7. (g) Pater, ge 15 
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Book I. of tbe Roman Empire. 17 


Friendſhip of Ofavius and Antony was not of much longer Con- 


tinuance : For the latter, being for ſeveral Enormities declared 


an Enemy to the Sttate, was finally routed in a Sea-Engagemetit 
at Atium; and, flying thence with his Miſtreſs Cleopatra, kill'd 


himſelf ſoon after, and left the ſole Command in the Hands of 


Ofavius. He by his Prudence and Moderation gained ſuch 
an intire Intereſt in the Senate and People, that when he offer d 
to lay down all the Authority he was inveſted with above the reſt, 
and to reſtore the Commonwealth to the ancient Conſtitution, 


| they unanimouſly agreed in this Opinion, That their Liberty was 


ſooner to be parted with, than-ſo excellent a Prince. However, 


to avoid all Offence, he rejected the very Names he thought 
might be diſpleaſing, and above all Things, the Title of Diclator, 


which had been ſo odious in Sylla and Cefer.. By this Means he 
was the Founder of that Government which continu'd ever after 
in Rome. The new Acquiſitions to the Empire, were in his Time 
very conſiderable : Cantabria, | Aquitania, Pannonia, Dalmatia , 


and [hricum being wholly ſubdu'd ; the Germans were driven 
| beyond the River Albis, and two of their Nations, the $2; and 
Sicambri, tranſplanted into Gaul. (a) | 

Tiberius, tho in Auguſtus's Time he had given Proofs of an 


extraordinary Courage in the German War (5); yet upon his 
own Acceſhon to the Crown is memorable for no Exploit but 
the reducing of Cappadocia into a Roman Province (c): And this 
was owing more to his Cunning, than his Valour. And at laſt, 
upon his. infamous Retirement into the Iſland Capree, he grew 
ſo ſtrangely negligent of the publick Affairs, as to ſend no Lieu- 
tenants for the Government of Spain and Syria, for ſeveral 
Years; to let Armenia be over-run by. the Parthians, Mafia by 
the Dacians and the Sarmatians, and almoſt all Gaul by the Ger- 
mans; to the extreme Danger, as well as Diſhonour of the Em- 
pire (d). Caligula, as he far exceeded his Predeceſſor in all man- 
ner of Debauchery, ſo in Relation to Martial Affairs, was much 
his Inferior. However, he is famous for a Mock-Expedition 
that he made againſt the Germans; when arriving in that Part 


of the Lu- Countries which is oppoſite to Britain, and receiving 


into his Protection a fugitive Prince of the Iſland, he ſent glorious 
Letters to the Senate, giving an Account of the happy Conqueſt of 
the whole Kingdom (e). And ſoon after making his Soldiers fill 
their Helmets with Cockle-ſhellsand Pebbles, which he call'd, The 


1 


(a) Sweton, in Anpuſt, c. 21, (Þ) Vide Paterc. L 2. cap. 106, . (c) Eu- 
12. l. 7. (4) Sneton, in Ii h. ca p. 41. le) in Calig. cap. 41. 
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18 The Riſe and Progreſs Part J. 
$poils of the Ocean (a),return'd to the City to demand a Triumph. 
And when that Honour was denied him by the Senate, he broke 
out into ſuch extravagant Cruelties, that he even compelI'd them 
to cut him off, for the Security of their own Perſons (5). Nay, he 
was ſo far from entertaining any Defire of benefiting the Publick, 
that he often complained of his ill Fortune, becauſe no fignal 
Calamity happen'd in his Time; and made it his conſtantWiſh, 
That either the utter Deſtruction of an Army, or ſome Plague, 
Famine, Earthquake, or other extraordinary Deſolation, might 
continue the Memory of his Reign to ſucceeding Ages (c). 
Caligula being taken off, the Senate aſſembled in the Capitol, 
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1 to debate about the extinguiſhing the Name and Family of the 
[| C#/ars, and reſtoring the Commonwealth to the old Conſtituti- 
| on (d) When one of the Soldiers that were ranfacking the Palace, 


k lighting caſually upon Claudius, Uncle to the late Emperor, 
| Where he had hid himſelf in a Corner behind the Hangings, 8 
1 pulbd him out to the reſt of his Gang, and recommended him 
if | as the fitteſt Perſon 'in the World to be Emperor. All were 
3 ſtrangely pleaſed at the Motion; and taking him along with 

them by Force, lodg'd him among the Guards (e). The Senate, 


upon the firſt Information, ſent immediately to ſtop their Pro- 
ceedings: But not agreeing among themſelves, and hearing the 
Multitude call out for one Governor, they were at laſt con- 
ſrain'd to confirm the Election of the Soldiers; eſpecially ſince 
they had pitch'd upon ſuch an eaſy Prince as would be wholly 
at their Command and Diſpoſal (). The Conqueſt of Br: 
tain was the moſt memorable in his Time; owing partly to an 
Expedition that he made in Perſon, but chiefly to the Valour of 
his Lieutenants, Offorius, Scapula, Aulus Plautius, arid Veſpaſian, 
| The Bounds of the Empire were in his Reign as followeth; 
4 Meſopotamia in the Eaſt; Rhine and Danube in the North; Mau. 
8 | ritania in the South, and Britain in the Meſt (g). | Y 
TY The Roman Arms cannot be ſuppos'd to have made any con- 
derable Progrefs under Nero; eſpecially when Suetonius tells us, ] q 

he neither hop'd or defir'd the Enlargement of the Empire (0, 
However, two Countries were in his Time reduc'd into Roman 
Provinces; the Kingdom of Pontus, and the Cottian Alpes, or 
that Part of the Mountains which divides Dauphine and Pied. 
mont. Britain and Armenia were once both loſt (i), and no. 
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W | (4) Idem, eap. 46. () Idem, cap. 47. (e) Idem cap. 49 & 56. (4) Ide 23 

| a W ry (e) 2 cap. 60. 7 ) — in Claud. cap. io. (i) Aurelius V idu 1 

ö de Ci ſuribus in Caligula. (/ Aurelius Victor de Caſaribus in Claud. (3) Jaca 
in Nerone, cap. 18. 4 | - | 
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Book I. of the Roman Empire. 19 
without great Difficulty recover'd. And indeed, his Averſeneſs 
to the Camp, made him far more odious to the Soldiers, than 
all his other Vices to the People: So that when the Citizens 
had the Patience to endure him for fourteen Years, the Army 
under Galla, his Lieutenant in Spain, were conſtrained to un- 
dertake his Removal. * 1 . e 

Galta is acknowledg'd on all Hands for the great Reformer of 
Martial Diſcipline : And tho? before his Acceſſion to the Empire, 
he had been famous for his Exploits in Germany and other 
Parts (a); yet the Shortneſs of his Reign hinder'd him from 
making any Advancements - afterwards. His Age and Severity 
were the only Cauſes of his Ruin: The firſt of which render'd 
him contemptible, and the other odious. And the Remedy he 
us'd to appeaſe the Diſſatisfactions, did but ripen them for Re- 
venge. For immediately upon his adopting Pie, by which he 
hop'd to have pacified the People, Otho, who had ever expected 
that Honour, and was now enrag d at his Diſappointment (5), 
upon Application made to the Soldiers, eaſily procur'd the Mur- 
der of the old Prince and his adopted Son ; and by that Means 
was himſelf advanc'd to the Imperial Dignity. | 

About the ſame Time, the Erman Army under Vitellus,having 
an equal Averſion to the old Emperor with thoſe at Rome, had 
ſworn Allegiance to their own Commander. Otbo, upon the 
firſt Notice of their Deſigns, had ſent to proffer Vitellius an e- 
qual Share in the Government with himſelf (c). But all Propo- 
fals for an Accommodation being refuſed, and himſelf com- 
pell'd, as it were, to march againſt the Forces that were ſent 
towards Italy, he had the good Fortune to defeat them in three 
ſmall Engagements. But having been worſted in a greater Fight 
at Bebriacum, tho” he had ſtill ſufficient Strength for carrying 
on the War, and expected daily a Reinforcement from ſeveral 
Parts (d); yet he could not, by all the Argnments in the World, 
be prevail'd on to hazard another Battle; but to end the Con- 
tention, kill'd himſelf with his own Hands. On this Account, 
Pagan Authors, tho they repreſent his Life as the moſt exact 
Picture of unmanly Softneſs, yet they generally confeſs his 
Death equal to the nobleſt of Antiquity; and the fame Poet (2) 
that has given him the laſting Title of Mollis Otho, hath yet ſet 
him in Competition with the famous Cato, in reference to the 
final Action of his Life. 55 
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(a) Smeton, in Galb, cap. 8. (b) Idem, cap. 17. (c) Sueton. in Othon. cap. 8. 
4, Ibid, cap. p. (e) Martial. 
: B2 It 


2o The Riſe and Progreſs PartT. 
It has been obſerv'd of Yitellius, that he obtain'd the Empire 
by the ſole Valour of his Lieutenants, and loſt it purely on his 
own Account. His extreme Luxury and Cruelty were for 
this Reaſon the more deteſtable, becauſe he had been advanced 
to that Dignity, under the Notion of the Patron of his Country, 
and the Reſtorer of the Rights and Liberties of the People. 
Within eight Months Time, the Provincial Armies. had unani- 
mouſly agreed on Ye/afian (a) for their Emperor; and the 
Tyrant, after he had been ſtrangely mangled by the extreme 
Fury of the Soldiers and Rabble, was at laſt dragg'd into the 
River Tiber (b). | Wy 

The Republick was fo far from making any Advancement 
under the Diſturbances of the three laſt Reigns, that ſhe muſt 
neceſſarily have felt the fatal Conſequences of them, had ſhe 
not been ſeaſonably reliey'd by the happy Management of 
Veſpafiati. Twas a handſome Turn of ſome of his Friends, 
when, by Order of Caligula, his Boſom had by way of 
Puniſhment been ſtuffed with Dirt, to put this Interpretation on 
the Accident, that the Commonwealth being miſerably abuſed, 
1 and even frodden under Foot, ſhould hereafter fly to his Boſom for 
| | Protection (c). And indeed, he ſeems to have made it his whole 
; 
# 


Care and Deſign to reform the Abuſes of the City and State, 
occaſfion'd by the Licentiouſneſs of the hte Times. Nine Pro- 
vinces he added to the Empire (d), and was ſo very exact in 

all Circumſtances of his Life and Conduct, that one who has 
examin'd them both with all the Niceneſs imaginable, can find | 
nothing in either that deſerves Reprehenfion, except an immo- | 
derate Deſire of Riches (e). And he covertly excuſes him for 
this, by extolling at the ſame Time his extraordinary Magni- 

4 ficence and Liberality (J). K 

17 But perhaps he did not more oblige the World by his own 

N Reign, than by leaving ſo admirable a Succeſſor as his Son 
1 Titus; the only Prince in the World that has the Character 
"RE of never doing an ill Action. He had given ſufficient Proof 
1. of his Courage in the famous Siege of Feru/alem, and might 
have met with as good Succeſs in other Parts, had he not been 
prevented by an untimely Neath, to the univerſal Grief of Man- 

ind. . . 

But then Domitian ſo far degenerated from the two excel- 
lent Examples of his Father and Brother, as to ſeem more emu- 
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(a) Sueton. in Vite ll. cap. 15, (b) Id. ibid, cap. 17. (c\ Sneton. in Veſpaſ. 
cap. 5. 0 Eutrop. lib. 7. (e) Ia. ibid; cap. 16. () 14. ibid. cap. 15, 18. 
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Book I. of the Roman Empire. 21 
lous of copying Nero or Caligula. However, as to Martial 
Affairs, he was as happy as moſt of his Predeceſſors; having in 
four Expeditions ſubdu'd the Catti, Daci, and the Sarmatians, 
and extinguiſhd a Civil War in the firſt Beginning (a). By 
this Means he had fo entirely gain'd the Affections of the Sol- 
| diers, that when we meet with his neareſt Relations, and even 
his very Wife engaged in his Murder (5), yet we find the Army 
ſo extremely diſſatisfied, as to have wanted only a Leader to 
revenge his Death (c). : | 


ww” n—— 2 - 


| (a) Sueton, in Domit, cap. 6, (b) 14. ibid. cap. 14. (e) Id. ibid. cap. 23, 
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Of the RO MA N Affairs from Domitian to the End of 
Conſtantine the Great. : 


% * 93 S . 


F: HE two following Emperors have been deſervedly tiled, 
The Reſtorèrs of the Roman Grandeur; which, by reaſon 
of the Viciouſneſs, or Negligence of the former Princes, had 
been extremely impair d. bY 

Nerva, tho a Perſon of extraordinary Courage and Virtue, 
yet did not enjoy the Empire long enough to be on any o- 
ther Account ſo memorable, as for ſubſtituting ſo admirable a 
Succeſſor in his Room as Trajan. : 

"Twas he, that for the Happineſs which attended his Un- 
L R$ dertakings, and for his juſt and regular Adminiſtration of the 
1 RX Government, has been ſet in Competition even with Romulus 
RS bimſelf. Twas he that advanced the Bounds of the Empire 
© BY farther than all his Predeceſſors; reducing into Roman Provin- 
t BY <ccs the five vaſt Countries of Dacia, Afyria, Armenia, Meſopo- 
1 72m, and Arabia (a). And yet his prudent Management in 
“Peace, has been generally prefer'd to his Exploits in War. His 
Juſtice, Candour, and Liberality, having gained him ſuch an 
univerſal Eſteem and Veneration, that he was even deify'd be- 
fore his Death. | 
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22 The Riſe and Progreſs Part J. 

Aadrian's Character has generally more of the Scholar than 
the Soldier: Upon which account, as much as out of Envy to 
his Predeceſſor, he ſlighted three of the Provinces that had been 


taken by Trajan, and was contented to fix the Bounds of the 


Empire at the River Euphrates (a). But perhaps he is the firſt 
of the Roman Emperors that ever took a Circuit round his Do- 
minions, as we are affured he did (S607. 1 | 
Antoninus Pius ſtudy'd more the Defence of the Empire, than 
the Enlargement of it. However, his admirable Prudence, and 
ſtrict Reformation of Manners, render'd him, perhaps, as ſer- 
viceable to the Commonwealth as the greateſt Conquerors. 
The two Antonini, Marcus and Lucius, were they that made 
the firſt Diviſion of the Empire. They are both famous for a 
ſucceſsful Expedition againſt the Parthians : And the former, 
who was the longeſt Liver, is eſpecially remarkable for his ex- 
traordinary Learning, and ſtrict Profeſſion of Stoiciſm; whence 
he has obtain'd the Name of the Philoſopher. _ 
Commodus was as noted for all manner of Extravagances, as 
his Father was for the contrary Virtues ; and after a very ſhort 
Enjoyment of the Empire, was murder'd by one of his Miſtreſ- 
ſes (c). | 
_ "Pp too was immediately cut off. by the Soldiers, who 
found him a more rigid Exactor of Diſcipline, than they had 
been lately us'd to. And now claiming to themſelves the Pri- 
vilege p chooſing an Emperor, they fairly expoſed the Dignity 
to Sale (4). | — | CS. | 
Didius Fulian was the higheſt Bidder, and was thereupon 
inveſted with the Honour. But as he only expoſed himſelf to 
Ridicule, by ſuch a mad Project; ſo he was in an Inſtant made 
away with, in hopes of another Bargain. Zaſimus makes him 
no better than a ſort of an Emperor in a Dream (e). | 
But the Roman Valour and Diſcipline were in a great mea- 
ſure reſtor'd by Severus. Beſides a famous Victory over the Par- 
thians, the old Enemies of Rome, he ſubdued the greateſt Part 
of Perſia and Arabia, and marching into this Iſland, Britain, 
delivered the poor Natives from the miſerable Tyranny of the 
Scots and Picts; which an excellent Hiſtorian (J) calls the 
greateſt Honour of his Reign. | 4: Me. 
Antoninus Caracalla had as much of a martial Spirit in him as 
his Father, but died before he could deſign any thing memora- 
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(a) Entrop. lib. 8, (% Id. ibid. (cc) Zoſimns, Hiſt, lib. 1. (a) Ibid. 
fe) Ibid, () Alius Spartian. in Teen? — N OBE (© | 
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ble, except an Expedition againſt the Parthians, which he had 
Opilius Macrinus and his Son Diadumen had made very little 
Noiſe in the World, when they were cut off without much 
Diſturbance, to make room for Heliagabalus, Son of the late 
Emperor. | | 


If he was / extremely pernicious to the Empire by his extrava- 


gant Debaucheries, his Succeſſor Alexander Severus was as ſer- 
viceable to the State in reſtoring Juſtice and Diſcipline, His 
nobleſt Exploit was an Expedition againſt the Perſians, in which 
he overcame their famous King Azrxes (a). | 
Maximin, the firſt that from a common Soldier aſpir'd to the 
Empire, was ſoon taken off by Pupienus; and he, with his Col- 
legue Balbinus, quickly follow'd ; leaving the ſupreme Command 
to Gordian, a Prince of great Valour and Fortune, and who 
might probably have extinguiſh'd the very Name of the Perſiaus 
(H, had he not been treacherouſly murder d by Philip, who 
within a very little Time ſuffer'd the like Fortune himſelf. 
Decius in the former Part of his Reign had been very ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the Scyzhians and other barbarous Nations; but 
was at laſt kill'd, together with his Son, in an unfortunate En- 


I gagement (c). 


But then Gallus not only ſtruck up a ſhameful League with 
the Barbarians, but ſuffered them to over-run all Thrace, The, 
faly, Macedon, Greece, (d) &c. | 8 

They were juſt threatening Italy, when his Succeſſor Æmilian 
chas'd them off with a prodigicus Slaughter: And upon his 
Promotion to the Empire, promis'd the Senate to recover all 
the Roman Territories that had been entirely loſt, and to clear 
thoſe that were over- run (e). But he was prevented after three 
2 Reign, by the common Fate of the Emperors of that 

ime. ©: | 

After him Valerian was ſo unfortunate as to loſe the greateſt 
Part of his Army in an Expedition againſt the Perſians, and to 
Dear (/ Priſoner himſelf in that Country till the "Time of his 

BCE | 

Upon the taking of Valerian by the Perſians, the Management 
of Affairs was committed to his Son Galloinus; a Prince fo ex- 
tremely negligent and vicious, as to become the equal Scorn and 


2 


— 4 


(a) Entrop, lib. 8. (6) Pompon. Læius in Gordian. (c) Idem, in Decio. 
(4, Idem, in Gallo. (e Idem, ibid. () Idem, in Valeri ano. 
B 4 Contempt 
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Contempt of both Sexes (a) : The Looſeneſs of his Government' 
gave Occaſion to the Uſurpation of the thirty Tyrants ; of 
whom ſome indeed truly deſerved that Name ; others were 

Perſons of great Courage and Virtue, and very ſerviceable to 


haſt waſted all Gaul, broke into Italy. Dacia, which had been 
gain'd by Trajan, was intirely loſt ; all Greece, Macedon, Pon- | 
tus, and Aſia, over-run by the Goths. The Germans too had 
proceeded as far as Spain, and taken the famous City Tarraco, 
now Tarragona in Catalonia (c). | 

This deſperate State of Affairs was in ſome meaſure redreſsd 
by the happy Conduct of Claudius, who, in leſs than two Years 
Time, routed near three hundred thouſand Barbarians, and 
put an intire End to the Gothic: War: Nor were his other Ac- 
compliſhments inferior to his Valour ; an elegant Hiſtorian (9) 
having found in him the Virtue of Tran, the Piety of Ante 
ninis, and the Moderation of Auguſtus. 

Quintilius was, in all Reſpects, comparable to his Brother; 
whom he ſucceeded not on Account of his Relation, but hi | 
Merits (e). But reigning only ſeventeen Days, *twas impoſſi· 
ble he could do any Thing more than raiſe an Expectation in 
the World. 

If any of the Barbarians were left within the Bounds of the 
Empire by Claudius, Aurelian intirely chas'd them out. In one 
Jingle War he is reported to have killl'd a thouſand of the Sar. 
matians with his own Hands (7). But his nobleſt Exploit was, 
the conquering the famous Zenobia, Queen of the Eaſt (as ſhe 
{id herſelf) and the taking her Capital City Palma. At his 
Return to Rome, there was ſcarce any Nation in the World, out 
of which he had not a ſufficient Number of Captives to grace 
his Triumph: The moſt confiderable were the Indians, Ara- 
bians, Goths, Franks, -Suevians, Saracens, Vandals, and Ger- 
mans (g). 

Tacitus was contented to ſhew his Moderation and Tuſtice, 
in the quiet Management of the Empire, without any hoſtile De- 
ſign: Or had he expreſſed any ſuch Inclinations, his ſhort Reign 
muſt neceſſarily have hindred their Effect. N 5 

Probus, to the wiſe Government of his Predeceſſor added the 
Valour and Conduct ofa good Commander: T was he that ob- 
lig d the barbarous Nations to quit all their footing in Gaul, | Ih: 


Een 0 


4) Trebell. Pollio in Tyran. (b) Id. in Galliena, (e) Eutrop. I. 9. (a) Trebell, 
Hollio in Clandie, 1 e) Ibid. A 7 Navis Vopiſc. in Aureliano. (g) Ibid. 
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ricum, and ſeveral Provinces of the Empire; inſomuch, that 
the very Parthians ſent him flattering Letters, confeſſing the dif- 
mal Apprehenſions they entertain'd of his Deſigns againſt their 
Country, and beſeeching him to favour them with a Peace (a). 

There was ſcarce any Enemy left to his Succeſſor Carus, ex- 
cept the Perſians ; againſt whom he accordingly undertook an 
Expedition: But after two or three ſucceſsful Engagements, 
died with the Stroke of a Thunderbolt. 

His two Sons, Carinus and Numerian, were of ſo oppoſite a 
Gemus, that one is generally repreſented as the worſt, the other 
as the beſt of Men. Numerian was ſoon treacherowly murder d 
by Aber: Who, together with the other Emperor Carinus, ina 
| very little Time, gave way to the happy Fortune of Diacletian, 
the moſt ſuccceſsful of the latter Emperors ; ſo famous for his 
prodigious Exploits in Egypt, Perſia, and Armenia, that a Romax 
Author (c) has not ſtuck to compare him with Jupiter, as he 
does his Son Maximian with Hercules. | 

Conſtantinus Chlorus, and Galerius, were happier than moſt of 
— Predeceſſors, by dying, as they had for the moſt part liv'd, 
in Peace. 

Nor are Severus and Maximinian on any Account very re- 
markable, except for leaving ſo admirable a Succeſſor, as the 
famous CONSTANTINE; who ridding himſelf of his two 
Competitors, Lucinius and Maxentius, advanced the Empire to 
its antient Grandeur. His happy Wars, and wiſe Adminiſtra- 
tion in Peace, have gain'd him the Sirname of The GREAT, 
an Honour unknown to former Emperors : Yet in this Reſpect 
he is juſtly reputed unfortunate, that by removing the Imperial 


Seat from Rome to Conſtantinople, he gave Occaſion to the utter 
Ruin of Itahy. | | 


* 5 


W 2 
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(a) Flavins Vopiſe. in Prabo, (b) Idem, in Care, (e) Pempom us T. c. 
tus in vita ejus. | | 


CHAP. 


tc AS AN Ep bo e , 

Of the Rowan Affairs from Conſtantine the Great 70 
the taking of Rome by Odoacer, and the Ruin of the: 
Weſtern Empire.” oo . of 


2 HO the three Sons of Conſtantine at firſt divided the Em- 
pire into three diſtinct Principalities ; yet it was afterwards 
reunited under the longeſt Survivor, Conſtantius. The Wars be- 
tween him and Magnentius, as they prov'd fatal to the Tyrant, 
ſo were they extremely prejudicial to the whole State; which at 
this Time was involv' d in ſuch unhappy Difficulties, as tobe very 
unable to bear ſo exceſſive a Loſs of Men, no leſs than 54, ooo 
being kilPd on both Sides (a). And perhaps, this was the chief 
Reaſon of the ill Succeſs, which conſtantly attended that Empe- 
ror in the Eaſtern Wars: For the Perſians were all along his 
Superiors ; and when at laft a Peace was concluded, the Ad- 
vantage of the Conditions lay on their Siddlee. 
Julian, as he took effectual Care for the Security of the 
other Bounds of the Empire; ſo his Deſigns againſt the moſt 
formidable Enemies, the Perfians, had all Appearance of Suc- 
ceſs ; but that he loſt his Life before they could be fully put in 
Execution. 15 4 
Fovian was no ſooner elected Emperor, but being under 
ſome Apprehenſion of a Rival in the Weſt, he immediately 
ſtruck up a moſt diſhonourable Peace with the Perſians, at the 
Price of the famous City Miibis, and all Mefepotamia. For 
which baſe Action, as he does not fail of an Invective from eve 
Hiſtorian ; fo particularly Ammianus Marcellinus (0) and 20%. 
mus have taken the Pains to ſhew, that he was the firſt Romas 
Governor who refign'd up the leaſt Part of their Dominions 
upon any Account. | 
Valentinian the Firſt, has generally the Character of an excel- 
lent Prince: But he ſeems to have been more ſtudious of oblig- 
ing his Subjects, by an eaſy and quiet Government, then dek- 
rous of acting any Thing againſt the encroaching Enemies. 


— 


(a) Pompon. Latus. (b) Lib, 25. 
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Gratian 
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- Gratian too, tho? a Prince of great Courage and Experience 
in War, was able to do no more than to ſettle the ſingle Pro- 
vince of Gaul: But he is extremely, applauded by Hiſtorians, 
for taking ſuch extraordinary Care in the Buſineſs of a Succeſs 


ſor : For being very ſenſible how every Day produc'd worſe E 


fects in the Empire; and that the State, if not at the laſt Gaſp, 
yet was very nigh 2 all Hopes of Recovery; he made it 
his whole Study to 
be capacitated for the noble Work of the Deliverance of his 
Country. The Man he pitch d upon was Theode/ius, a Native 
of Spain; who, being now inveſted with the Command of the 
Eaſt, upon the Death of Gratian, remain'd the Emperor: 
And, indeed, in a great meaſure, he-anſwer'd-the ſole Expectation 
of the World,. proving the moſt reſolute Defender of the Em- 
pire in its declining Age. But for his Collegue, Valentinian the 
Second, he was cut off, without having done any Thing that 
deſerves our Notice. | F 
* Under Honorius, Things return'd to their former deſperate 
State, the barbarous Nations getting Ground on all Sides, and 
making every Day ſome Diminution in the Empire; till at laſt, 
Alaric, King of the Goths, waſting all /taly, proceeded to Rome 
itſelf ; and being contented to ſet a few Buildings on Fire, 
and rifle the Treaſuries, retir'd with his Army (a) : So that this 
is rather a Diſgrace, than a Deſtruction of the City. And 
Nero is ſuppos d to have done more Miſchief when he ſet it 


on Fire in Jeſt, than it now ſufferd from the baxbarous Con- 


queror. 1 pop tt | * 

a Jalentinian the Third, at his Accefſion to the Empire, gave 
great Hopes of his proving the Author of a happy Revolution 
(0); and he was very fortunate in the War againſt the famous 
Attila the Hun : But his Imprudence in putting to Death his 
beſt Commander Ætius,  haſten'd very much the Ruin of the 
Roman Cauſe, the harbarous Nations now carrying all before 
them, without any conſiderable Oppoſition. 


By this Time the State was given over as deſperate; and what 


Princes follow d' till the taking of the City by Odbacer, were only 
a Company of miſerable, thort-liv'd Tyrants, remarkable for 
nothing but the Meanneſs of their Extraction, and the Poorneſs 
of their Government; fo that Hiſtorians generally paſs them over 
in ſilence, or at moſt 18 the bare mention of their Names. 


e - 3 
0 Paul. Diacon. & Pompon. Lt, (5% Pompon. Lit, 


The 


out a Perſon that ſhould, in all Reſpects, 
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The beſt Account of them we can meet with, is as follows : 


Maximus, who, in order to his own Promotion, had procur'd. 


the Murder of Valentinian, ſoon after compell'd his Widow 
Eudoxia to accept of him as a Husband ; when the Empreſs, 
entertaining a mortal Hatred for him on many Accounts, ſent 
to Genſeric, a famous King of the Vandals, and a Confederate 
of the late Emperor's, defiring his Aſſiſtance for the Deliverance 
of herſelf and the City, from the Uſurpation of the Tyrant. 


_ Genfſeric eaſily obey'd ; and landing with a prodigious Army in 


Tah, enter d Rome without any Oppoſition ; where, contrary 
to his Oath and Promiſe, he ſeiz'd on all the Wealth, and car- 
ry'd it, with ſeveral thouſand of the Inhabitants, into Africk (a). 

Avitus, the General in Gaul, was the next that took upon 
him the Name of Emperor, which he refign'd within eight 
Months (b). 
 Majorianus ſucceeded ; and after three Years left the Honour 
to Severus, or Severian ; who had the Happineſs, after four 
Years Reign, to die a natural Death (c). | | 

After him, Anthemius was elected Emperor, who loſt his 


| | Life and Dignity in a Rebellion of his Son-in-Law Rzcimer (d). 


And then Ohbrius was ſent from Conſtantinaple too, with the 
fame Authority ; but died within ſeven Months (e). 

Liarius, or Glycerius, who had been elected in his Room by 
the Soldiers, was immediately almoſt depos'd by Nepos ; and he 
himſelf quickly after by Or e (f) ; who made his Son Augu- 
Aus, or Auguſiulus, Emperor. And now Oabacer, King of the 
Heruli, with an innumerable Multitude of the barbarous Na- 
tions, ravaging all Italy, approach'd to Rome; and entering the 
City without any Reſiſtance, and depoſing Auguſtulus, ſecur d 
the Imperial Dignity to himſelf ; and though he was forced af- 
terwards to give place to Theodoric the Goth, yet the Romans had 
never after the leaſt Command in Hat. 


— — — 
por : 


(a) Paal. Diacon, & Evaprins Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. 2. cap. 7. ( 14. ibid. 
{c) Paul. Diacon. lib. 16. (d) Ibid. (e) Ibid. () Fornandes de Regn. Sncceſſ. 
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|| Antiquities of ROME. 


PART HW BGG 
f tb CITY... 
1 H A . 


Of the Pomeœrium, and of the Form and Bigneſs of the 
Cry, accarding to the Seven Hills. 


EFORE we come to pleaſe ourſelves with a 
particular View of the City, we muſt by all 
Means take notice of the Pomærium, for the 
Singularity of the Cuſtom, to which it ow'd 
its Original. Livy defines the Pomerium, in 
general, to be that Space of Ground both 
within and without the Walls, which the Au- 
gures, at the firſt Building of Cities, ſolemnly conſecrated, and 
on which no Edificies were ſuffer'd to be rais'd (4), But the Ac- 
count which Plutarch gives us of this Matter, in Reference to 
Rome itſelf, is ſufficient to fatisfy our Curioſity ; and is deli- 
ver d by him to this Purpoſe : Romulus having tent for ſome of 
the Tuſeans, to inuiruct him in the Ceremonies to be obſerv'd in 
laying the Foundations of his new City, the Work was begun 

in this Manne: | 7 | 

Firſt, They dug a Trench, and threw into it the firſt Fruits 
of all Things, either good by Cuſtom, or neceſſary by Nature: 

And every Man taking a ſmall Turfof Earth of the Country from 
whence he came, they all caſt them in promiſcuouſly together; 


% 


* 


r 


(a) Liv. lib. 1, ; by i 
making 


J Tit ll. 
makingthis Trench their Center, they deſcrib'd the City in a Circle 
round it: Thenthe Founder fitted to a Plough a brazen Plough- 
ſhare; and” yoking together a Bull and a Cow, drew a deep 
Line, or Furrow,round the Bounds; thoſe that follow'd after, ta- 
king care that all the Clods fell inwards, towards the City. They 
built the Wall upon this Line, which they call'd Pomœrium, from 
Pone Menia (a). Tho' the Ehraſe of Pomerium proferre be com- 
monly. ugd in Authors, to ſignify the enlarging of the City; yet 
tis certain the City might be enlarg d without that Ceremony. 
For Tacitus and Gellius declare no Perſon to have had a Right 
of extending the Pomœrium, but ſuch a one as had taken away 
ſome Part of an Enemy's Country in War; whereas it's mani- 
feſt, that ſeveral great Men, who- never obtain'd that Honour, 
increas'd the Buildings with conſiderable Additions. 

Tis remarkable, that the ſame Ceremony with which the 
Foundations of their Cities were at firſt laid, they us d too in 
deſtroying and razing Places taken from the Enemy ; which we 
find was begun by the Chief Commander's turning up ſome of 
the Walls with a Plough (6). er. - 1 
Ass to the Form and Bigneſs of the City, we muſt follow the 
common Direction of the Seven Hills; whence came the Phraſe 
of Urbs Septicallis, and the like, ſo frequent with the Poets. 
Of theſe Mans Palatinus has ever had the Preference; whe- 
ther ſo calFd from the People Palantes, or Palatini; or from the 
Bleating and Strolling of Cattle, in Latin, Balare and Palare ; 
or from Pals, the Paſtoral Goddeſs ; or from the Burying Place 
of Pallas, we find diſputed, and undetermin'd among their Au- 
thors. T was in this Place that Romulus laid the Foundations of 
the re Quadrangular Form ;\and here the ſame King and 
Tullus Aojtilius kept their Courts, as did afterwards Auguſtus, 
and all the ſucceeding Emperors ; on which Account, the 
Word Palatium came to fignify a Royal Seat (c). 


* 


This Hill to the Eaſt has dons Cælius; to the South, Adons A 
dentinus; tothe Weſt, Mons Capitalinus; to the North, the Fyrum (d). 
In Compaſs twelve hundred Paces (e). a 
Mons Tarpeius took its Name from Tarpeia, a Roman Virgin, 
who betray'd the City to the Sabines, in this Place (F). It was call d 
too Mons Saturn and Saturnius, in Honour of Saturn, who is re- 
ported to have liv d here in his Retirement, and was ever reputed 
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(a Pintarch. in Fomul. ( Dempſter. Paralipom. ad Roſin, lib. 1. cap. 3. 
(% Kn. Aniig. lib. 1. cap. 4. (4) Fabricti I oma, cap. 3. (e) Marlian, Topo,raph. 
Autiq. Fome, th, 1. cap. 1. ()] Flutarch. in Komul, he 6 
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the Tutelar Deity of this Part of the City. It had afterwards the 
Denomination of Capitolinus, from the Head of a Man caſually 
found here in digging for the Foundations of the famous Tem- 
ple of Jupiter (a), call'd Capitolium, for the ſame Reaſon. This 
Hill was added to the City by Titus Tatius, King of the Sa: 
bines, when having been firſt overcome in the Field by Romu- 
lus, he and his Subjects were permitted to incorporate with the 
Romans (b). - It has to the Eaſt, Mons Palatinus, and the Fa- 
rum; to the South, the Tiber; to the Weſt, the level Part of 
the City; to the North, Collis Quirinalis (c. 
In Compaſs ſeven Stadia, or Furlongs, (d. 
Collis Quirinalis was ſo calbd either from the Temple of Qui- 
rinus, another Name of Romulus; or more pre from the 
Curetes, a People that remov'd hither with Tatius from Cures, 
a Sabine oy (e). It afterwards chang d its Name to Caballus, 
alli, and Caballinus, from the two Marble-Horſes, 
with each a Man holding him, which are ſet up here. They are 
{till ſtandings and if the Inſcription on the Pilaſters be true, 
were the Work of Phidias and Praxiteles (J); made by thoſe 
famous Maſters to repreſent Alexander the Great, and his Buce- 
phalus, and ſent to Nero for a Preſent by Tiridates King of Ar- 
menia, This Hill was added to the City by Numa (g). 
To the Faſt, it has Mons Eſquilinus, and Mons Viminalis; to 
the South, the Forum of Cæſar and Nerva; to the Weſt, the 
level Part of the City; to the North, Collis Hort#lorum, and 
the Campus Martius ()))). 
In Compats almoſt three Miles (7). oy” 
Mons Cœlius owes its Name to Cœlius, or Crrles,a famous'Tuſ- 
can General, who. pitch'd his Tents here, when he came to the 
Aſſiſtance of Romulus againſt the Sabines (C). Livy () and Dio- 
nyſus (m) attribute the taking of it in, to Tullus Heſtilius ; but 
Strabo (n) to Ancus Martius. The other Names by which it was 


ſometimes known, were Querculanus, or Quercetulanus, and 


Auguſtus : The firſt occaſion d by the Abundance of Oaks grow- 
ing there; the other impos d by the Emperor Tiberius, when he 
had rais d new Buildings upon it after a Fire (o). N | 

One Partof this Hill was call! dC#{olus, and Minor Cœlius (p). 


* — 4 
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() Liv. lib. 1. cap. 55. (6) Dionyſas. (c) Fabricii Fama, cap. 3: (d) Mare 
lian. lib. 1. cap. 1. 5 Sext. Pomp. Feſtns. o ) Fabricii 8 3. a 8 ) Dio- 
nyſ. Hal. lib. 2. (5) Fabricii oma, Cap. 3. (i) Marlian. I. 1. c. 1. ( Far- 
ro de Ling. Lat. lib. 4. (1) Lib. . cap. zo. (m)] Lib. 3. (u) Ger. I. 5. 
(%) Tacit. Ann. 4. Smet. in Ti, cap. 48. (Y) Fabricii Koma, cap. 3. | 
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have the E/quiliz to be properly two 
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To the Eaſt, it has the City Walls; to the South, ors Aventinits; 
| to the Weſt, Moms Palatinus; to the North, Mons E E fquilinus (a). 


In Compaſs about two Miles and a half 5). 

Mons Efquilinus was antiently call'd Ciſpius, wig Oppius (c) * 
The Name of Efquilinus was varied, for the eaſier Pronunciation, 
from Exquilinus, a Corruption of Excubinus, ab Excubits, from 
the Watch that Romulus kept here (d.) It was taken in by Ser- 
vius Tullius (e), who had here bis Kor Seat (J). Varro will 

ountains (g); which O- 
pinion has been ſince approv'd of by a curious Obſerver (5). 

To the Eaſt it has the City-Walls ; to the South, the Via La- 
bicana ; to the Weſt, the Valley lying between Mons Cœlius and 
"_ Palatinus; to the North, "Colts Vi minalis 00. 

In Compaſs about four Miles (60. 

Mons Viminalis derives its Name RY hs oa Ofeers 
that grew there in great Plenty. This Hill Was taken 
in by Servius Tullius (I). 

o the Eaſt; it has the Campus Efquinalis ; and to the South, 
Part of the Suburra and the Forum ; to the Weſt, Mons Driri- 
aalis; to the North, the Vallis Duirinalis 7 
In Compaſs two Miles and a half (). 

The Name of Mons Aventius has given | eat Guſe of Dif- 
pute among the Criticks ; ſome deriving the Void from Aven- 
tinus an Alban King (o); ſome from the River Avens (Y); and 
others ab Avibus, from the Birds which uſed to fly hither in great 
Flocks from the Tiber (g.) It was call'd too Murcius, from 
Murcia, the Goddeſs of Sleep, who had here a Sacellum, or lit- 


8 Viming. 


tle Temple (7) ; Colli Diane, from the Temple of Diana (5); 


and-Remonius from Remus, who would have had the City be- 
gun in this Place, and was here buried (t). A. Gellius affirms (), 
That this Hill being all along reputed Sacred, was never in- 
cloſed within the Bounds of the City, till the Time of Claudius. 
But Eutropius (w) exprelly attributes the taking of it in to Ax - 
cus Martius; and an old Epigram, inſerted by Cuſpinian in his 
Comment on Caffiedtrus, confirms the fame. * 

To the Eaſt, it hasthe City-Walls; to the South the Campus 
OO? to che Weſt, the Tiber; to the N. Mons Palatinus (x). 


Ws — on — 


(4) Ibid. 00 Merjiax. lib. 1 1. cap- I. 0 Fabricii ' Rome, © ca | (4) Vid. Pros 
lib. 2. Eleg, 8. TEN e (J) 5 (S) Ei 

h) Marlian. lid. 1. cap. 1. (i Sayer oma, ca (+) Marli an. I. 1. c. i. 
9 Ms J. 4 (n) Fabricii cap. 3. (1) lien, lib. 1. c. 1. (0) Var 
05 Ih. () 1b. tr) Sex. Pop. Feſtus. (5) Martial. (0 Plat. 

22 JL 1b. 13. * 14. (Lib. 1. Ig Fabricii Roma. cap. 3. I 
| g 
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In Circuit eighteen Stadia, or two Miles and a Quarter (a). 


Beſides theſe ſeven principal Hills, three other of inferior: 


Note were taken in in latter Time. 
Collis Hortulorum, or Hortorum, had its Name from the fa- 
mous Gardens of Salluft adjoining to it (G). It was afterwatds 


cal d Pincius, from the Pincii, a Noble Family who had here 
their Seat 800 The Emperor Aurelian firſt enelos d it within 


the City- Walls (a). 

To the Faſt 18 South it has the plaineſt part of Mins Nui- 
rinalis; to the Weſt the Vallis Martia; to the North n 2 
of the City (e). | 

In Compaſs about eighteen Sadie ( FH 

Faniculum, or Fanicularis, was ſo call'd, either from an old 
Town of the ſame Name, faid to have been built by Janus: 

Or, becauſe Janus dwelt and was buried here (g). 
* Fanua, Or, becauſe *twas a ſort of * Gate to the 57 The 
|  Whence they iſſued out upon the r (5 
Sparkling Sands have at preſent given it the 


aureus, and by Corruption Montorius (i). We may — — 


Obſervations about this Hill from one Epigram of Martial; 
That ' tis the fitteſt Place to take one's Standing for a full Proſpect 


of the City; and that tis leſs inhabited than the other Parts, by 


Reaſon of the Groſſneſs of the Air (#). It is ſtill famous forthe 
Sepulchres of Numa, and Statius the Poet (1). 

To the Eaft and South it has the Tiber; to the Weſt the 
Fields; to the North the Vatican (m). 


in Circuit (as much of it as ſtands within the City-Walls) five 


Stadia (n). 

Alan Vaticanus owes its Name to the Anſwers of the Yates 
or Prophets, that us'd to be given here; or from the God Va- 
ticanus or Jagitanus (o). It ſeems not to ow been enclos'd 
within the Walls till the Time of Aurelian. 

This Hill was formerly famous for the Sepulchre of Scipio 
Africanus ; ſome Remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen. (p). 
But it is more celebrated at preſent on the account of St. Pe- 
A, — the Pope's Palace, and the nobleſt * in the 

orld. 
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(a) Marlian. lib. 1. . cap. 1. (6) Roſin. lib, 1. cap. 11. 2 Thid. (d) Ibia. 
0 Falricit koma, cap. 3. (7) Marlian, Bb. 1. cap. l. (g) Ai. lib. 2. cap. 11. 
(#) Feſtus. . (i) ' Fobrfeti Koma,. cap (k) Martial. Epig. lib. 4 15 0 
(1) Fabricii Roma, lib. 1. cap. 3. (m) 2 () Marlian. lib. I. cap. 8. E 
(?) Wan s Hiſt, of —_ Book 2, - | 
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To the Eaſt it has the Campus Vaticanus, and the River; to 
the South, the Faniculum; to the Weſt, the Campus Figulinus, or 
Potters Field; to the North, the Prata Quintia (a). | 

It lies in the Shape of a Bow drawn up very high; the con- 
vex Part ſtretching almoſt a Mile (6). | | 

As to the Extent of the whole yy the greateſt we meet with 
in Hiſtory, was in the Reign of Valerian, who enlarged the 
Wallsto ſuch a Degree asto ſurround the Space of fifty Miles (c). 
The Number of Inhabitants in its flouriſhing State, Lipſius 
computes at four Millions (4). Tg 
At preſent the Compaſs of the City is not above thirteen 
Mies (e). | NN 2 

wicis & * b) Marlian, lib. 8. cap. 1. (e) Vopiſe. 2 
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8 CHAP. II. 
, Of the Diviſion of the City into Tribes and Regions: 


Þ 


And of the Gates and Bridges. 


OMULUS divided his little City into three Tribes ; and 
Servius Tullius added a fourth; which Diviſion continued 


Streets 9. Arches 4. 

Lact 3. - Barns 14. 

Temples 4. Mills 12. ate 
Edes 6. Great Houſes 121. 
Publick Baths 6. 


The whole Compaſs 13,223 Feet. 


REGION II. COELIMONTIUM. 
Streets 12. Private Baths 80. 
Luci 2. | The Great Shambles. 


Tem- 
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1 5. Barns 23. 
The publick Baths of the Mills 24. 
8 Great Houſes 133. 
The Compaſs I 3,200 Feet. 

REGION UI. ' 788 and SERAPIS. 0 
Streets 8. 1991 The Baths of Titus, nan, 
Temples 2. and Philip. 

The — of N. _ Barns 29, or 19. 
Haſtan. Mulls 23 


Great Houſes 160, 
The Compai 12,450 Fert. 


REGION IV. IA 540 RA or 1 
-TEMPLUM PACTE TY 


Streets 8. 1+, werus and Conſtantine, 


Temples 10. Private Baths 75. 
The Colgfus of the Wt, Barns 18. | 
120 Foot high. Mills 


The Arches of Titus, 8. Great Houſes 138. 
The Compaſs 14000, or, 20 ſome ſay, only 8009: 2 get. 


REGION 3 eng 


Streets 15. 3 or rivate Baths 75. 
2 ry 1 +, ODS 23. 

emples 6. = ei 22, 
Ades 5. „„ t Houſes 180. 


The Compas 15,950 Feet. 
REGION VI. ACTA SEMITA. 


Streets 12, or 13. Private Baths 75. 

Temples 15. "Barns 19. 

Portico's 2. | Mills 23. [1 

Circ 2, s Gre. 3 W wid 

Fora 2, 75 5 
The Che I gk Feet 
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REGION VII. VIA ©”, of Fe 


Streets 40. Mills. 17. 

Temples 4. Barns 25. 

Private Baths 75. Great Houſes 120. 

Arches 3. 

: The Compal 23,700 Feet. 

REGION vm. FORUM ROMANUM. 

Streets „ 1 O05 Curie 4. 8 
Temples 21. Baſilicæ 7. 
Private Baths 66. Columns 6. 

Ades 10. Barns 18. 

Portico's gs Mills 30. 9 
_ Arches 4. Great Houſes 150. 

Fara 7. | | | 

The Compaſs 14,867 Feet. > 


' REGION IX, CIRCUS -FLAMINIUS. 


Temples 8. | Therme F. 
Maes 20. Arches 2. 
Portico's 12. Columns 2. 
Circi 2. D Mills * 
Theatres 4. * 
Baſilice 3. Great Houſes 189. 
The Qual 30,560 Feet. 
REGION IK PALATIUM. 
Streets) . 0 Private Baths 1 5. 
_ Fas 9. | Barns 16. 
Theatre 1. Great-Houſes 109g. | 
Curie 4. 


The Oe I Nw Feet. 
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REGION XI. CIRCUS MAXIMUS. 


Stief. 16 
Maes . 3 | 
Private Fans IS. Great Houſes 189. 


The Compat I 1,600 Feet. | 
REGION XII. PISCINA PUBLIC. 


Streets 12, WE. ' Barns 28. 5 
Edes 2. | | R 
Private Baths 68. Great Houſes I 28. 
The Compaſs 12,000 F et. 
REGION XIII. AVENTINYS. 
Streets 17. :7; . Ma 
Luci 6. 1 
8 6. Great Houſes 155. 
rivate Baths 74. | 


The Compaſs 16,300 Feet. 
REGION XIV. TRANSTIBERINA. | 


Streets 23. | Barns 20. Lig A 

Maes 6. Mills 32. x 

3 Baths 2 SGreat Houſes 150. 
he whole Compaſs 33,409 Feet. 


| An to the Gates, 3 built only three, or (as ſome will 
have it) four at moſt. But as 1 5 were enlarg'd, the 
Gates were accordingly multiply d; ſo that Kr tells us, there 
were thirty- four in his Time. = | 

The moſt remarkable were: : 

Porta Flumentana, fo call'd, becauſe it ſtood near the River. 

Porta Flaminia, owing its Name to the Flaminian Way, 
which begins there. | 
 Paria Carmentalis, built by Romulus, and ſo call'd from Car- 

menta the Propheteſs, Mother of Evander. : 

Porta Nevia, which Varro derives d wemoribus, from the 
Woods which formerly ſtood near it, 


EZ Porta 
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Porta Saliana, deriving its Name from the Salt, which the 
Sabines uſed to bring in at that Gate from the Sea, to ſupply the 
Cit 

3 Capena, called ſo N an old City of lay, to 
which the Way lay through this Gate. It is ſometimes called 
Appia, from Appius the Cenſor ; and Triumphalis, , from the 
Triumphs in Which the Proceſſion commonly paſſed under 
here; and Funtinalis from the Agaædulis which were raiſed 
over it: Whence Juvenal calls it, Madida Capena, and Martial, 
Capena, grandi Pe que pluit guttd. 

The Tiber was — over by eight Bridges; the Names of 
which are thus ſet dowti by Marlian; Melvius, Ælius, Paticamis, 
abs S, Ce Wan PAS" YOON.» and Sublicius,, © 
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BEFORE we. . to take a View of the moſt remark- 
Places ſet apart for the Celebration of Divine Service, 
it may be proper to make a ſnort Obſervation about the general 
Names, under which we meet with them in Authors 

Templum (then) was a Place which had not been on — 
cated to ſome ] 2 7 but withal formerly conſecrated 
Augurs, 2 SL _ 

Ades 8 were 00 as e that ain which 
if they atterwards received, they — their Names e Tem: 
ples. Vid. A. Gel. L. XIV. C: 0 

Delubrut, according to Ba- ut, was a Place that wide ons 
Roof com prehended ſeveral Deities: © - 1441 f 

Edicula is only a Diminutive, and Fgnife no Here than a 
little Miles. 

Sacellum may be derbel che tine way from Ades Varro. Fe- 


fu tells us, tis a Place facred to the Gods without a Roof. 


"T were endleſs to reckon up but the bare Names of all the 
Temples we meet with in Authors. The moſt celebrated on 
all Accounts were the * and the Pantheon, * 
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Book I. Of the Ci r v. 39 
The Capitol, or Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, was the Effect 
of a Juno made by Targuinius Priſcus in the Sabine War * 
| But he had ſcarce laid the Foundations before his. Death. His 
' Nephew, Targuin the Proud,finiſhedit with the Spoils taken from 
the neighbouring Nations (5). But upon the Expulſion of the 
Kings, the Conſecration was performed by Horatius the Con- 
ſul (e). The Structure ſtood on a high Ridge, taking in four 
Acres of Ground. The Front was adorned With three Rows 
of Pillars; the other Sides with two (4). The Aſcent from the 
Ground was by an hundred Steps (e). The prodigious Gifts and 
Ornaments, with which it was at ſeveral Times endowed,almoſt 
exceed Belief. Suetonius (/) tells us, that Auguſtus gave at one 
Time two thouſand pound Weight of Gold: And in Jewels and 
precious Stones, to the Value of five hundred Seſterces. Livyand 
Pliny (g) ſurprize us with Accounts of the brazen Threſholds; 
the noble Pillars that Sy//2 removed hither from Athens out of the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius ; the guilded Roof, the guilded 
Shields, and thoſe of ſolid Silver; the huge Veſſels of Silver, 
holding three Meaſures ; the golden Chariot, &c, This Temple 
was firſt conſumed by Fire in the Marian War, and then re- 
built by Sylla; who dying before the Dedication, left that Ho- 
nour to Quintus Catulus. This too was demoliſhed in the Vitel- 
lian Sedition. Feſpafian undertook a third, which was burnt 
down about the Time of his Death. Domitian- raiſed the laſt 
and moſt glorious of all; in which the very Gilding amounted 
to twelve thouſand Talents ()). On which Account Plutarch(i) 
has obſerved of that Emperor, that he was like Midas, de- 
firous of turning every Thing into Gold. There are very little 
Remains of it at preſent; yet enough to make a Chriſtias 
Church ((). eee, bn 
The Pantheon was built by Marcus Agrippa, Son- in-La w to 
Auguſtus Cæſar; and dedicated either to Hh 'Ultor, or to 
Mars and Venus, or, more probably, to all the Gods in general, as 
the very Name (quaſi T -74r7@r ©:01) implies. The Structure, 
according to Fabricius (1), is an hundred and forty Foot high, 
and about the fame breadth. But a later Author has encreaſed 
the Number of Feet to an hundred fifty eight. The Roof is cu- 
riouſly vaulted, void Places being left here and there for the 
greater Strength. The Rafters were Pieces of Braſs of for- 


tu 
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(a) Liv. lib. 1. (b) Ibid. ._ (e) Platarch. in Poplical, (A) Dionyſ. »Holicor- 
6 Tacitus. ( Auguſt. cap. 30. (g] Liv. lib. 10. 35. 38. Plin. lib. 33, &c. 
Y Plutarch. in Peplicala. (i) Ibid. (4) E Koma, cap. 9. (1) Ibid, | 
; + | 4 | 
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Foot in Length. There are no Windows in the whole Edi- 
ce, only a round Hole at the top of the Roof, which ſervesvery 
well for theAdmiſſion of the Light. Diametrically under, is cut 
a curious Gutter to receive the Rain. The Walls on the Inſide 
are either ſolid Marble, or incruſted (a). The Front on the Out- 
fide was cover d with brazen Plates gilt, the top with ſilver Plates, 
which are now chang d to Lead. (0). The Gates were Braſs, of 
extraordinary Work and Bigneſs (c). RET 7 
The Temple is ſtill ſtanding with little Alteration, befides the 
Loſs of the old Ornaments, being converted into a Chriſtian 
Church by Pope Boniface III. (or, as Polydore Virgil (d) has it, by 
Boniface IV.) dedicated to St. Mary, and A Saints, tho the ge- 
neral Name be St. Mary de Rotonda (e). The molt remarkable 
Difference is, that whereas heretofore they aſcended by twelve 
Steps, they now go down as many to the Entrance (J). | 
The Ceremony of the Conſecration of Temples (a Piece of 
Superſtition very well worth our Notice) we can't better appre- 
hend, than by the following Account which Tacitus gives usof 
that Solemnity, in reference to the Capitol, when repair'd by 


 Peſpaſien: Tho perhaps the chief Rites were celebrated upon the 


entire raiſing of the Structure, this being probably intended on- 
ly for the hallowing the Floor. Undecimo Kalendas Julias (g), &c. 

Upon the 21ſt of June, being a very clear Day, the whole 
© Plot of Ground defign'd forthe Temple, was bound about with 


| © Fillets and Garlands. Such of the Soldiers as had lucky 


Names, entered firſt with Boughs in their Hands, taken from 


_ © thoſe Trees which the Gods more _— delighted in. Next 


© eame the/e/tal Virgins, with Boys and Girls, whoſe Fathers 
and Mothers were living, and ſprinkled the Place with Brook- 
Water, River-Water, andSpring-Water. Then Helvidius Priſ- 
cus the Prætor, (Plautus Elian, one of the Chief Prieſts, going 
© before him) after he had perform'd the ſolemn Sacrifice of a 
« Swine, a Sheep, and a Bullock, for the Purgation of the Floor, 
and laid the Entrails upon a green Turf; humbly beſought Ju- 


_ © piter, una, Minerva, and the other Deities, Protectors of the 


Empire, that they would be pleas d to proſper their preſentUn- 


_ + dertaking, and accompliſh, by their divine Aſſiſtance, what 


human Piety had thus begun. Having concluded his Prayer, 


he put his Hand to the Fillets, to which Ropes, with a great 


« Stone faſtned in them, had been tied for this Occaſion ; when 
© immediately the whole Company of Prieſts, Senators, and 


. - -(a)Marlian. Topog. rom. Antig. lib. 6. cap. 6.(b) Ibid.& Fabric. hom, cap. ble 
Marli an. Ibid. (4% 5. 6, cap. 8. (e) Fabric, cap. 9. (f) Lid. (g) . . 4. 


Knights, 
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Knights, with the greateſt Part of the common People, laying. 
hold together on the Rope, with all Expreſſions of Joy, drew. 
the Stone into the Trench defign'd for the Foundation, throw- 

© ing in Wedges of Gold, Silver, and other Metals, which had 
_ © never endur'd theFire?. 

Some curious Perſons have obſerv'd this Similitude between 
the Shape of theſe old Temples, and our modern Churches: 
That they had one Apartment more holy than the reſt, which 
they term'd Cella, anſwering to our Chancel or Choir: That 
the Portico's in the Sides, were in all Reſpects like to our Ifles ; 
and that our Navis, or Body of the Church, is an Imitation of 
their Baſilica (a). | . | 


There are two other Temples particularly, worth our Notice; 


not ſo much for the Magnificence of the Structure, as for the 
Cuſtoms that depend upon them, and the remarkable Uſe to 
which they were put. Theſeare the Temples of Saturnand Fanus. 

The firſt was famous upon Account of ſerving for the Publick 
Treaſury: The reaſon of which ſome fancy to have been, be- 
cauſe Saturn firſt taught the Ialians to coin Money; or, as Plu- 
tarch conjectures, becauſe in the Golden Age, under Saturn, all 
Perfons were honeſt and ſincere, and the Names of Fraud and 
Covetouſneſs unknown in the World (b). But perhaps there might 
be no more in't, than that this Temple was one of the ſtrongeſt 
Places in the City, and ſo the fitteſt for that Uſe. Here were 
preſery'd all the publick Regiſters and Records, among which 
were the Libri Elephantini, or great Ivory Tables, containing 
a Liſt of all the Tribes, and the Schemes of the publick Ac- 
counts. . ln #354 7 2 


The other was a ſquare Piece of Building (ſome ſay of entire 


Braſs) ſo large as to contain a Statue of Janus five Foot high; 
with brazen Gates on each Side, which us d always to be kept 
open in War, and ſhut in Time of Peace (c). 


But the Romans were ſo continually engag'd in Quarrels, that - 


we find the laſt Cuſtom but ſeldom put in Practice. 
Firſt, all the long Reign of Numa. Secondly, A. U. C. 519. 
upon the Concluſion of the firſt Punic War. Thirdly, by Augu/- 
tus, A. U. C. 725. and twice more by the fame Emperor, 
A. U. C. 729. And again about the Time of our Saviour's Birth. 
Then by Nero, A. U. C. 811. Afterwards by ee. 
A. CU. C. 824. And laſtly, by Conſtantius, when, upon Magnen- 


(a) Pallets. Hift. Roman Flori, Hb, 1. cap. 2. b) Plutargh, in Problem. 
(c) Vide Marlian. Topog. Rom. Antiq, 4 8, = | W 
8 | : tius's 
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AL Of the CITY. Part II. 
tiuss Death, he was left ſole Poſſeſſor of the Empire, A. L. C. 


Of this Cuſtom, Virgil gives us à noble Deſcription : 


Sunt geminæ Bell: portæ, fic nomine dicunt, 
Keligione ſacræ, & ſævi formidine Martis : 
Centum erei claudant vectes æternague ferri 
Robora; nec cuſtos abſiſtit limine Janus. | 
Has, ubi certa ſedet patribus ſententia pugne ; 
. Ihſe, Quirinali trabea cinttugue Gabino 
Infignts, reſerat ſtridentia limina Conſul ; 
fe vocat pugnas (b). 


Sacred to Mars two ſtately Gates appear, 
Made awful by the Dread of Arms and War: 5 
An hundred brazen Bolts from impious Pow'r, 

And everlaſting Bars the Dome ſecure, 

And watchful anus guards his Temple's Door. 

Here, when the Fathers have ordain'd to try 

The Chance of Battle by their fix d Decree 
The Conſul, rich in his Gabinian Gown, 
And Regal Pall, leads the Proceſſion on; 1 250 

The ſounding Hinges gravely turns about, 

Rouzes th* impriſon'd God, and lets the Furies out. 

Near the Temple of Janus there was a Street which took the 
{ime Name, inhabited for the moſt Part by Bankers and 
Uſurers, It was very long, and divided by the different Man- 
ner of Janus Summus, Fanus Medius, aud Janus Imus. The 
firſt and the laſt of thei Partitions are mention'd by Horace, 
lib. 1. Epiſt. 1. | # 


j t * 
” 


Hac Fanus Summus ab Imo perdecet. 


The other, . Tully ſpeaks of in ſeveral Places of his Works. (c) 
T heSuperſtition A eat tes Grovesand Woods to the Ho- 
nour of the Deities, was a Practice very uſual with the Ancients: 
For, not to ſpeak of thoſe mention'din the Holy Scripture, Pliny 
aflures us, ThatTrees in old Time ſerud for the Temples of the Gods. 
Tacitus reports this Cuſtom of the old Germans; 2 Curtius of the 
Vid. Caſauben, Not. ad Seton. #7, cap. 22. b) Vire, En. 7. 
. 2. de Off Philip, 8. de.” 79 f 3s ny 9 1 
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Book I. Of the City. 42 
Indians, and almoſt all Writers of the old Druias, The Ro- 
mans too were great Admirers of this Way of Worſhip, and 
therefore had their Luri in, moſt Parts of the iy, generally de- 
dicated to ſome particular Deity. 1 

The moſt probable Reafon that can be given for this Prattice, 
is taxen from the common Opinion, That Fear was the main 
Principle of Devotion among the ignorant Heathens. And 
therefore ſuch darkſome and lonely Seats, putting them into a 
ſudden Horror and Dread, made them fanſy that there muſt ne- 
effarily ſomething of Divinity. .inhabit there, which could pro- 
uce in them ra an Awe and Revgrengs at their ane dee 
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5 45s; 1 111 n * 7x H A P. IV. n 
Of the Theanes,. Amphithcatres, Circi. 3 
Odea, Stadia, and Xyſti, and of be Campus Martius. 


2 


Tiga. fe] called from the Greek Cnc, to ſee owe their 

Original to Batchus (a.) The —— uſual in ſeveral Parts 
of Greece; and at laſt, after the manner as other Inſtitu- 
tions, were borrgwed thence by the Romans: That the Theatre 
and Amphitntattr were two di rent ſorts of Ediflces, was ne- 
ver queſtioned:; tlie former being built in the Shape of a Semi- 
circle; d other generally Ovalꝭ ſo as to make the ſame Figure 
as if two Thratres ſhould be jointed together (0). Net the ſame 
Place is often called hy both theſe Names in ſeveral Authors. They 


ſeem too, to have been deſigned for quite different Ends; the 


Theatres for Stage- Plays, the Amphitheatres for the greater Shows 
of Gladiators, wild Beaſts; c. The Parts of the Theatre and 
Amphirbeatre, beſt worth our Obſervation, by. Reaſon. of their 
a5 wm Uſe in Claflicks, are as follow , :?: 

i Scene was a Partition reaching quite croſs the Theatre: being 
either Verſatilis, or Ductilis, either to turn round or to dtaw 
up, for the preſenting a new. Proſpect to the Spectators, as 
Servius has obſerved (c). 

Proſcenium was the Bpace of Ground juſt before: the Scene, 
where the Pulhitum ſtood,” into which the Actors came from 
— the — to — (a). 


y Ne Viog, de Rer. invent, Ib. 3 cap. 1 (b) Ibid. (chin Georg. 3. 
(2) im, lib. 5. cap. 4. * "HTN 
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which account, Tacitus (b) tells us 
introducing a Cuſtom ſo different from that n e F l b. 


* of the City) part II. 


The middle Part, or Arra, of the n was call'd 


| Cites: becauſe *twas conſiderably lower than the other Parts; 
whence perhaps the Name of Pit in our Play-Houſes was bor- 
row!'d : And Arena, becauſe it uſed to 7 ſtrown with Sand, 


to hinder the Performer from ſlipping. Lipſius has taken No- 
tice, that the whole Amphitbeatre was often call'd by both theſe 
Names (a). And the Ferongfe ſtill call the Theatres which ran 
almoſt intire in that City, the Arena (b). 

There was a threefold Diſtinetion of the Seats; acccrding to 
the ordinary Diviſion of the People into Senators, Knights, and 


Commons; the firſt Range was calbd Orcheſtra, from Ly 3a; 
becauſe in that Part of the Greczan Theatres, the Dances were 


rnd; theJecond, 3 3 and the other, Popularia (e 
F in the firſt A of the Commonwealth, were x ; 


Temporary, and 4 of Wood, which ſometimes tumbled 


down with a great Deſtruction, as Dio (d) and Pliny (e) ſpeak of 
one particularly. Of theſe temporary Theatres, the moſt celebra- 
ted was that of 1 Scaurus, mention d by Pliny (J)]; the Scenes of 
which were divided into three Partitions one above another ; the 
firſt confiſtingof 120 Pillars of Marble; the next of the like Num- 
ber of Pillars, curiouſly wrought in Glaſs: The Top of all' had 
ſtill the ſame Number of Pillars adorn'd with Suded Tables. Be- 
tween the Pillars were ſet 3000 Statues and Images of Braſs. The 
Cavea would hold 80,000 Men. The Structure which Curio after- 
wards raigd-at the Funeral of his Father, tho inferior to the for- 


mer in Magnificence, yet was no leſs remarkable upgh account 


of the admirable Artifice and Contrivance. He built two ſpaci- 
ous Theatres of Wood, ſo order d with Hinges and other Neceſ- 
ſaries, as to be able to turn round with very little Trouble. Theſe 
he ſet at firſt back to back, for t 3 of the + 7 
and ſuch like Diverſions, to pfevent the Diſorder that might 


otherwiſe ariſe by the Confuſion of the Scenes. Towards the latter 
End of the Day, pulling down the Scenes, and joining the two 


Fronts of the Geatres, he compos d an exact Amphitheatre; in 
which he again oblig'd the People with a Show of Gladiators (g). 
Pompey the Great was the firſt that undertook the raifing af 2 
fix d Theatree, which he built ver * nobly with ſquare Stone; on 
e was — reprehended for 
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who were contented to ſee the like Performances, in Seats built 

only forthe preſent Occaſion, and in ancient Times ſtanding only 

on the Ground. To this Purpoſe, I can't omit an ingenious Re- 
flection of Ovid, upon the Luxury of the Age he liv'd in, by 
comparing the honeſt Simplicity of the old Romans with the 
Vanity and Extravagance of the modern in this Particular. 
Tunc neque marmoreo pendebant vela Theatro, _ 

Illic quas tulerant, nemeroſa Palatia, frondes ' 
Simpliciter pofite : Scena fine arte ſuit. | 
In gradibus ſedit pepulus de ceſpite factis, £20 n 

AQualibet hinſuras fronde tegente comas (a). 

No Pillars then of Zgypr's coſtly Stone, „ 
No Purple Sails hung waving in the Sun,  _ 8 
No Flowers about the ſcented Seats were thrown, IS 
But Sylvan Bowers and ſhady Palaces, © _ 
Brought by themſelves, ſecur'd them from the Rays. 
Thus guarded and refreſh'd with humble Green, 
Wond'ring they gaz'd upon the artleſs Scene: 

Their Seats of homely Turf the Crowd would rear, . 
And cover with green Boughs their more diforder'd Hair, | 
Juvenal intimates, that this good old Cuſtom, remain'd {till 

uncorrupted in ſeveral Parts of ay. | I 

Feſtorum herboſo colitur fi guando Theatro 

Majeſtas ; tandemque redit ad pulpita notum 

Exodium, cum perſone pallentis hiatum 

In gremio matris formidat ruſticus infans ; 

AEquales habitus illic, ſimilemque v:debis 

Orcheſtram & populum---= (C). 
On Theatres of Turf in homely State, 

Old Plays they act, old Feaſts they celebrate; 

The ſame rude Song returns upon the Crowd, 

And by Tradition is for Wit allow'd. 26S 

The Mimick yearly gives the fame Delights 
And in the Mother's Arms the clowniſh Infant frights. 

Their Habits (undiſtinguiſh'd by Degree) +» 
Are plain, alike ; the ſame Simplicity . 

Both on the Stage, and in the Pit you ſee. ; 

. 5 Mr. Dryden 


(a) Ovid, de Arte Amanki, NOT A (% Ja v. Sat. 8, 


* 


Some 


46 Of the CIT v. Part II. 
Some Remains of this Theatre of Pompey, are ſtill to be ſean 
at Rome; as alſo of thoſe others of Marcellus. Statihus Taurus, 
Tiberius, and Titus, the ſecond being almoſt intire (az. 
The Cirti were Places ſet apart for the Celebration of ſevera! 
ſorts of Games, which we will ſpeak of hereafter. They were ge- | 
nerally oblong,or almoſt in the Shape of a Bow (), havinga Wall 
quite round (c), with Ranges of Seats for the Convenience of the 
Spectators. At the nce of the Circus ſtood the Carceres, or 
Liſts, whence they ſtarted; and juſt by them one of the Metz, or 
Marks; the other ſtandingat the farther End, toconclude the Race. 
There were ſeveral of theſe Circi in Rome; as thoſe of Flamini- 
us, Nero, Caracalla, and Severius But the moſt remarkable, as the 1 
very Name imports, was Circus Maximus, firſtbuilt by Targuini- 
u Priſcus (d.) The Length of it was fouròtadia, or Furlongs; the 
Breadth the like Number of Acres; with a Trench of ten Foot 
deep, and as many broad, to receive the Water; and Seats enough } 
for a hundred and fifty thouſand Men (7). It was extremely 
beautiſied and adorn d by ſucceeding Princes, particularly by Ju- 
tus Ceſar, Auguſtus, Caligula, Domitian, Trajan, and. Hehogabalus; | 
and enlarg d to ſuch a prodigious Extent, as to heable tocontainin 
their proper Seats, two hundredand ſixty thouſand Spectators (/). 
The Naumachiæ, or Places for the Shows of Sea Engage- 
ments, are no where particularly deſcrib' d; but we may ſuppoſe 
them to be very little different from the Circi abd Aer 1 
tres, ſince thoſe ſort. of Shows for which they were deſigned 
were often exhibited in the formention'd Places (gh. 
Oueum was a publick Edifice, much after the Manner of a 
Theatre (h), where the Muſicians and Actors privately exerciſed 
before their Appearance on the Stage (i). Plutarch has deſcribed ! 
one of their Odeums at Athens (whence, to be ſure the Romans 
took the Hint of theirs) in the following Words: For the Con- 
trivance f it, on the 2 it was full of Seats and Ranges of Pil- | 
lars; and on the Outſide, the Roof or Covering of it was made from | 
one Point at Top, with a great many Bendings, ll ſhelving down- 
ward, in Imitation of the King of Perſia's Pavilion ((). 
The Stadia were Places in the Form of Circi for the run- 
ning of Men and Horſes (/). A very noble one Suetonius (m) | 
tells us was built by Damitian. 4 


(4a Fabric. Rom. cap. 12. (b) Marlian. Topog. Rom. Ant. lib. 4. cap. 10. 
(e Polydor. Virg. de Rer. invent. lib, 2. cap. 14. (A4) Liv. & Dionyſ. Halic. 
(4) Dionyſ. lib. 3. (J) Plin. lib. 36. (g) Merlian. Topog. Rem. Ant. lib. 4+ 
cap. 13:  (h) Fabric. Rom. cap. 12. (i) Keſin. lib. 5. cap. 4. () In Pericle. 
, Folks, hom. up. 12. (n] In Domitiane. 125 Th 4 
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Book I. Of zheCiry. 47 


The Hſti were Places built after the Faſhion of the Portico's 
for the Wreſtlers to exerciſe in (a). | 

The Campus Martius, famous on ſo many Accounts, was a 
large plain Field, lying near the Tiber, whence we find it ſome- 
times under the Name of Tiberinus. It was call'd Martius, becauſe 
it had been conſecrated by the old Romans to the God Mars. 

Beſides the pleaſant Situation, and other natural Ornaments, 
the continual Sports and Exerciſes perform'd here, made it one 
of the moſt diverting Sights near the City. - For, * 

Here the young Noblemen practis d all Manner of Feats f 
Activity; learn'd the Uſe of all ſorts of Arms and Weapons. Here 
the Races, either with Chariots, or ſingle Horſes, were under - 
taken. Beſides this, *twas nobly adorn'd with the Statues of fa- 
mous Men, and with Arches, Columns, and Portico's, and other 
magnificent Structures. Here ſtood the Villa Publica, or Palace 
for the Reception and Entertainment of Ambaſſadors from Fo- 
reign States, who were not allow'd to enter the City. Several 
of the publick Comitia were held in this Field; and for that 
Purpoſe were the Septa, or Ovilia, Apartments enclos'd with 
Rails, where the Tribes, or Centuries, went in one by one to give 
their Votes. Cicero, in one of his Epiſtles to Atticus, intimates a 
noble Deſign he had to make the Spta of Marble, and to cover 
them with a high Roof, with the Addition of a ſtately Portico, 
or Piazza, all round. But we hear no more of this Project, 


and therefore may reaſonably ſuppoſe, he was diſappointed by 
the Civil Wars which broke out preſently after. 
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«„ 
Of the Curiz, Senacula, Baſilicæ, Fora, and 
Comitium. 


THE Roman Curia (as it ſignifies a publick Edifice) was of 
two ſorts, Divine and Civil: In the former, the Prieſts and 
Religious Orders met for the Regulation of the Rites and Cere- 
monies belonging to the Worſhip of the Gods: In the other, the 
Senate us d to aſſemble, to conſult about the publick Concerns of 
the Commonwealth (5). The Senate could not meet in ſuch a 


ads „— 


— 
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(e) Fabric. Rom, cap. 12. (5) Alex, ab Alex. 1. cap. 16. 


Curia 


48 Of the City. Part ll. 


Curia, unleſs it had been ſolemnly conſecrated by the Augurs (a), 


and made of the ſame Nature as a Temple. Sometimes (atleaſt) 
the Curiæ were no diſtinct Building, but only a Room or Hall in 


ſome publick. Place; as particularly Livy (S) and Pliny (c) ſpeak | 


of a Curia in the Comitium, tho? that itſelf were no entire Struc- 
ture. The moſt celebrated Curiæ were: x 4 
* 12 Hgſtilia, built by Tullus Hoſtilius, as Livy (d) informs us: 
_ Fe 
Curia Pompeii, where the Senate aſſembled for the effecting 
the Death of Julius Cæſar (e). 10 

Senaculum is ſometimes the ſame as Curia (,): To be ſure 
it could be no other than a Meeting- place for the Senate, the ſame 
as the Grecians call'd yeeroia Sext. Pomp. Feſtus (g) tells us of 
three Senacula ; two within the City-Walls for ordinary Con- 
fultations; and one without the Limits of the City, where the 
Senate aſſembled to give Audience to thoſe Ambaſſadors of Fo- 


reign States, whom they were unwilling to honour with an Ad- 


miſſion into the City. e, e * 
Lampridius (5) informs us, that the Emperor Heliagabalus 
built a Senaculum purpoſely for the Uſe of the Women, where, 


upon high Days, a Council of grave Matrons were to keep Court. 


The Baſfilicæ were very ſpacious and beautiful Edifices, de- 
fign'd chiefly for the Centumviri, or the Judges, to fit in and 
hear Cauſes, and for the Counſellors to receive Clients. The 


Bankers too had one Part of it allotted for their Reſidence (i). 


Vaſius (t) has obſery'd, that theſe Baſilice were exactly in the 
Shape of our Churches, oblong almoſt like a Ship; which was 
the Reaſon that upon the Ruin of many of them, Chriſtian 
Churches were ſeveral Times rais'd on the old Foundations. And 
very often a whole Baſilica was converted to ſuch a pious Uſe. 


And hence perhaps all our great Domo's or Cathedrals, are till 
call'd Bafilice. 5 


The Roman Forums were publick Buildings, about three Times 


as long as they were broad. All the Compaſs of the Forum was 
Jurrounded with arch'd Portico's, only ſome Paſlages being left 
for Places of Entrance, They generally contriv'd to have the 


moſt ſtately Edifices all round them, as Temples, Theatres, Ba- 


| filice, Ke. (1), | 


— 
* 


(a) A. Gell. lib. 14. c. 7. (b) Lb. 1. (e) Lib. (a) Lib. 1. (e) Seton. 
in Jul. Coſ. e. 80. (F) Marlian. Topog. Ant. Hom. lib. 3. c. 27. (g) In voce 
Senaculam, (5) In vit. Heliogab, (i) Koſin. Ant. lib. 9. e. 7. () In voce Ba- 
ſilica (1) Lipſ. de Mag. Km. I 5 l 

S They 


— 


Ee 
i 


They wereof two Sorts ; Fara Civilia, and Fora Venalia : The 
firſt were deſign'd for the Ornament of the City, and for the Uſe 
of publick Courts of Juſtice ; the others were intended for no 
other End but the Neceſſitiesand Conveniences of the Inhabitants, 
and were no doubt equivalent to our Markets. I believe Lipſfus, 
in the Deſcription that has been given above, means only the for- 
mer. Of theſe there were five very conſiderable in me. | 

Forum Romanum, built by Romulus, and adorn'd with Portico's | 
on all Sides by Targulinius Prifeus. It was calld Forum Romanum, | 
or ſimply Forum, by way of Eminence, on Account of its Anti- 
quity, and of the moſt frequent Uſe of it in publick Affairs. Mar- 
tial (a) and Statius (b), for the fame Reaſon, give it the Name of 

Hrum Latium; Ovid the fame (c), and of ; ith Magnum(d); 
and Herodian (e) calls it Tav/ apyeaiar ayoedr;. Forum vetus, 

Statius the Poet (/) has given an accurate Deſcription of the 

Firam, in his Poem upon the Statue of Domitian on Horſe-back, 
ſet up here by that Emperor. Je hip 1 

Forum Fulium, built by Julius Ceſar, with the Spoils taken 
in the Gallick War. The very Area, Suetonius (g) tells us, coſt 

100,000 Seſterces; and Dis () affirms it to have much exceeded 
D c todo re 

Forum Auguſti, built by Auguſtus Ceſar, and reckon'd by Pliny 
among the Wonders of the City. The moſt remarkable Curio- 

fity was the Statues in the two Porticos, on each Side of the 1 
main Building. Inone, were all the Latin Kings, beginning with 
Aneas ; in the other, all the Kings of Rome, beginning with Ro- | 

mulus, and moſt of the eminent Perſons in the Commonwealth, 1 
and Auguſtus himſelf among the reſt; with an Inſcription upon 
the Pedeſtal of every Statue, expreſſing the chief Actions and 

Exploits of the Perſon. it repreſented (ᷣ)ñ.. 

This Forum, as Spartian (4) informs us, was reſtor'd by the 
Empagt ne eh of ant ireds ii +». 
Forum Nerve, begun by Domitian, as Suetonius (I) relates; 
but finiſh'd and named by the Emperor Nerva. In this Forum | 

Alexander Severus ſet up the Statues of all the Emperors | 
that had been canoniz' d (n), in Imitation of the Contrivance 
of Auguſtus, mentioned but now. This Forum was called 
Tranſitorium, becauſe it lay very convenient for a Paſſage 


— 


(a) 1 Nb. 2. : b) Sytvar. lib. 1. cap. 1. (e) Faſt, 4. (4) Faſt. 3. e) In 
vit. by art (2) 9.1 I, Cap. 8 (e) In Jul. Ceſ. cap. 26. Ge 
lb. 43. (i) Lipſ. de Magnitud. Km. (&) In vis. Hadriani. (1) In Domit. 
Gp. 5. (m) Spartian in Severo, 8 l 7 j 
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tothe other three; and Palladium, from the Statue of Minerva, 


tutelar of Auguſtns a)z upo n which Account, per: 
— 40 Fabricius - + Name of Palladium to the fo: 
rum * that Thing 


There's ſcarce any rernaining of this his Fr, except an 


old decay Ach, which ich be Ark eee 


But the moſt celebrated for the admirable Structure and Con- 
trivance, was the Forum Trajeni, built by the Emperor -— why 75-4 
with the foreign Spoils he had taken in the Wars. The Cover- 

ng of this Edifice was all Braſs, the Portice's exceedingly — 4 
and magnificent, with Pillars of more than ordinary 
and Chapiters of extraordinary Bigneſs (d). 

Ammiamus Marcellinus, in the Deſcription of Conflantius his 
triumphat Entrance into Rome, when he has brought him, with 
inary Admiration, by the Baths, the — . — — the 12 
* noble Structures, as ſoon as ever he | 

of this Forum of Trajan, he puts him into an Eger 2 Ng — 
ſorbear making an e upon the Matter (e). We meet in 
the fame Place with a very ſmart Repartee which Conflantius 


receiv d at this Fime from Ormiſdas, a Perſian Prince. The Em- 


ror, as he ſtrangely admir d every Thing belonging to this no- 
le Pile, fo he had a particular Fancy for the Statue of Trajan's 
Horſe, which ſtood on the top of the Building, and expreſod 


his Defire of doing as much for his own Beaſt : Pray Sir, ſays 


the Prince, before you talk of getting fcb a Hor/+ will va be 
. to 2 72 uch a Stable 205 him i 1 (F). 2 

The Chief — Jenalia, or Markets; were, | | 

Bearium, for Oxen and Beef. 

- Propertius (g) has a pretty Fancy about this Avon, thati it - took 
its Name from Hercules's Oxen, which he brought from Spain, 
and reſcu'd them here, after they * been ſtolen by — 12 

Suarium, for Swine. | 

Piftorium, for Bread. 15G DET et i 35d 

Capedinariom, for Dainties. - « 

 Hilitorium, for Roots, Sallads, and ſuch like. | 

The Comitium was only a' Patt of the Nrum W 
whichſery'd ſometimes for the Celebration of the Comitia, which 
will be deſcrib d hereafter. 5 


1 * was 
"a * * th 
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In this Fart of the Forum ſtood the Rytre, being a Suggeflum, 
or ſort of Pulpit, adorn'd with the Beaks of Ships taken in 2 
Fight from the Inhabitants of Autium in Kalas Liu (a) informs 
us. In this the Cauſes were pleaded, the Orations made, and the 
Funeral Panegyricks ſpoke by Perſons at the Deathof their Relati- 
ons; which pious Action they term'd Defunti pro raſiris laudatio. 

Hard by was fix d the Puteal, of which we have ſeveral and 
very different Accounts from the Criticks ; but none more pro- 
bable than the Opinion of the ingenious Monſieur Dacier (H, 
which he delivers to this Purpoſe. ee. 

« The Romans, whenever a Thunderbolt fell upon a Place 


« without a Roof, took care, out of Superſtition, to have a 
* ſort of Cover built over it, which they properly call'd Puteal. 
4 This had the Name of Puteal Libonis, and Seribonium Puteul, 
&« becauſe Scribonius Libo erected it by Order of the Senate. 
« The Preter's Tribunal, ſtanding juſt by, is often ſignified in 


“Authors by the ſame Expreſſion. 
(0 Lib, 8. (b) Dacier, Notes on Horece, Sat. lid. 2. Sat. 6. verſe 35. 
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Of the Portico's, Arches, Columns, and Trophies. 


N Accountsof the eminent Buildingsof the City, the PO R- 
1 TICO's have ever had an honourable Place. They were 
Structures of curious Work and extraordinary Beauty, annex'd 
to publick Edifices, Sacred and Civil, as well for Ornament as 
Uſe. They generally took their Names either from the Tem- 
ples that they ſtood near, as Porticus Concordia, Quirini, Her 
culis, &c. or from the Authors, as Porticus Pompeia, Octavia, 
Livia, &c. or from the Nature and Form of the Building, as 
Porticus curva, ſtadiata, porphyretica ; or from the Shops that 
were kept in them, as Margaritaria, and Argentaria; or from 
the remarkable Paintings in them, as Porticus 1ſidis, Europe, &c. 
or elſe from the Places to which they join'd, as Porticus An- 
phitheatri, Porticus Circi, &c. (a.. | 
Theſe Porticos were ſometimes put to very ſerious Uſe, fery< 
ing for the Aſſemblies of the Senate on ſeveral Accounts. Some- 
times the Jewellers,and ſuch as dealt in the moſt precious Wares, 
took up here their Standing, to expoſe their Goods to Sale , 


(#) Fabricii Foma, cap. 13. by 


D 2 ; But 
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But the general Uſe that they were put to, was the Pleaſure of 
walking or riding in them; in the Shade in Summer, and in 
Winter in the dry; like the preſent Piazza sin Itahy. Velleius 
Paterculus (a), when he. deplores the extreme Corruption of 
Manners that had crept into Rome, upon the otherwiſe happy 
Concluſion of the Carthaginian War, mentions particularly the 
Vanity of the Noblemen, in endeavouring to outſhine one an- 
other in the Magnificence of their Portico s, as a great Inſtance 
of their extravagant Luxur x. n e 
And Juvenal in his ſeventh Satyr complains: 


Balnta ſexcentis, & pluris Porticus, in qus © ” 
Geftetur Dominus quaties pluit : anne ſerenum 
Expettet, pargatve luto jumenta recenti? 

lic potius; namgue hic mundæ nitet ungula mule. 
On ſumptuous Baths the Rich their Wealth beſtow, 
Or ſome expenſive airy Portico ; . 
Where ſafe from Showers they may be borhe in State; 
And, free from Tempeſts, for fair Weather wait; 

Or rather not expect the clearing gun. 

- » Thro' Thick and Thin their Equipage muſt run: 
Or ſtaying, tis not for their Servants Sake, © 
But that their Mules no Prejudice may _ 


1 


A” 


Charles Dryden. 


. . ARCHss were publick Buildings, deſigned for the Reward and 
Encouragement. of noble Entetprizes, erected generally to the 
Honour of ſuch eminent Perſons as had either won a Victory of 
extraordinary ConſequenceAbroad, or had reſcu'd the Common- 
wealth at Home Goin any conſiderable Danger. At firſt they 
were plain. and rude Structures, by no means remarkable for 
Beauty or State, But in latter Times no Expences were thought 
too great for the rendring them in the higheſt manner ſplendid 
and magnificent: Nothing being more uſual than to have the 
greateſt Actions of the Heroes they ſtood to honour, curiouſly 
expreſs'd, or the whole Proceſſion of the Triumph cut out on the 
Sides. The Arches built by Romulus were only of Brick; that of 
Camillus, of plain ſquare Stone; hut then thoſe of Cæſar, Druſus, 
Titus, Trajan, Gordian, &c. were all intirely Marble (b), 
As to their Figure, they were at firſt Semicircular, whence 
probably they took their Names. Afterwards they were buik 


— 


c 


(a) Lib. 2. cap. 1. (% Fabricii Roma, cap. 14. e, , 
ES - Four- 
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Four-ſquare, with a ſpacious arched Gate in the Middle, and Vt- 
tle ones on each Side. Upon the vaulted Part of the Middle-Gate, 
hung little wing d Images, repreſenting Victory, with Crowns 
in their Hands, which, when they were let down, they put upon 
the Conquerors Head as he paſſed under in Triumph (a). 
The CoLUMNs or Pillars were none of the meaneſt Beau- 
ties of the City. They were at laſt converted to the ſame Deſign 
as the Arches, for the honourable Memorial of ſome noble Vi- 
ctory or Exploit, after they had been a long Time in Uſe for the 
chief Ornaments of the Sepulchres of great Men; as may be ga- 
thered from Homer, Iliad 16. where Juna, when ſhe is foretel- 
ling the Death of Sarpedon, and ſpeaking at laſt of carrying 
him into his own Country to be bury'd, has theſe Words; 


Eye S tegyuoun x27iythilei Te, bra fee 
t Von gn ve, 78 5 EN. er Sarblor. 
There ſhall his Brothers and ſad Friends receive 
The breathleſs Corps, and bear it to the Grave. 
A Pillar ſhall be rear d, a Tomb be lad. 
The nobleſt Honour Earth can give the Dead. 


The Pillars of the Emperors Trajan and Antoninus, have been 
extremely admir d for their Beauty and curious Work; and 

| therefore deſerve a particular Deſcriptio]]nn .. 
E The former was — in the Middle of Trajan's Forum, be- 
E ing compog'd of 24 great Stones of Marble, but ſo curiouſly ce- 
| mented, as to ſeem one intire.natural Stone. The Height was 
144 Foot, according to Eutropius (o); tho? Marijan (c) ſeems to 
make them but 128 : Yet they are eafily. reconciF'd, if we 
ſuppoſe one of them to haye begun the Meaſure from the Pillar 
itſelf, and the other from the Baſis. It is aſcended on the In- 
fide by 185 winding Stairs, and has 40 little Windows for the 
Admiſſion of the Light. The whole Pillar is incruſted with 
Marble; in which are expreſs d all the noble Actions of the Em- 
peror, and particularly the Dacian War. One may ſee all over it 
the ſeveral Figures of Forts, Bulwarks, Bridges, Ships, Oc. and 
all manner of Arms, as Shields, Helmets, Targets, Swords, 
Spears, Daggers, Belts, &c. together with the ſeveral Offices and 


bk ae. . SS. DAM cnn. A 


| 

Employ ments of the Soldiers; ſome digging Trenches, ſome 
; meaſuring out a Place for the Tents, and others making a 
| (a) Fabricii Rom, cap, 15. (b) Hiſt, lip. 8. (e) Lib. 3. cap; 13. | 
. "> nn - Trium- 


own — ate 
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Triumphal Proceſſion (a). But the nobleft Ornament of thisPil- 
lar, was the Statue of T. jan on the Top, of a gigantick Bigneſs; 
being no leſs than twenty Foot high. He was repreſented in a 
Coat of Armour proper to the General, holding in his Left-Hand 
a Sceptte, in his Right a hollow Globe of Gold, in which his 


ſited after his Death Co). 

The Columnof Amtiminus was rais d in ImititionePfthis, which 
it exceeded only in one ReſpeCt, that twas 176 Foot high (c): 
For the Work was much inferior to the former, as being under- 
taken in the declining Age of the Empire. The Aſcent on the 
Inſide was by 106 Stairs, and the Windows in the Sides 56. The 
Sculpture and the other Ornaments were of the ſame Nature as 
thoſe of the firſt: And on the Top ſtood a Colafſus of the Empe- 
ror naked, as appears from ſome of his Coins (d). 

Both theſe Columns are ſtill ſtanding at Rome; the former moſt 
ntire, But Pope Sixtus the firſt, inſtead of the two Statues of 
the Emperors, ſet up St. Peter's on the Column of Trajen, and 
St. Paul's on that of Antonimus (ce). 

Among the Columns we muſt not paſs b | the Miliarium 
aureum, a gilded Pillar in the Forum, erected by Augy/tus Cæ- 

ar, at which all the Highways of italy met, .and. were con- 
cluded (/). From this they nnd their Miles, at the End of 
every Mile ſetting up a Stone; whence came the Phraſe of 
Primus ab Urbe Lopis, and the like. This Pillar, as Mr. . 
tb informsus, is ſtill to be ſeen. 

Nor muſt we forget the Camna Balles ,thusdeſerid'd by Ovid, 
Pero 70 2 ter go ſummum Brevis area wes ! 

ibi gon parve parva columma not. 
Hinc 72 *. manu, belli prænuntia, r 
In regem & gentem, cum placet arma capi 2 * 
Behind the Circus on the level Ground 
Stands a ſmall Pillar, for its Uſe renown i 
Hence tis our Herald throws the fatal 

_ Depotes the Quarrel, and begins the Frag 
But thoſe who admire Antiquity, will think all theſe inferior to 
the Columna Reftrata, ſet up to the Honour of C. Duilius, when 


FL þ 


he had gain'd ſo famous a Victoryoverthe Carthaginian and Sici. 
ian Fleets, =ts, A. U. C. 493, andadorn'd with the Beaks of the Veſ- 
els taken! in the Engagement. r CORN 
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Explication: The 
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and never ale of « Viet ang non - The Inſcrip- 
tion on the Baſis is a noble Example of the old ay of Writing, 
in the early Times of the Commonwealth. Befides this ancient 
and moſt celebrated one;there were ſeveral other Columna roſtr a- 


_ #eerectedon like Occaſions; as particularly four y fem — Cæ- 


ſar, after the Actian Defeat of Antony: To theſe Virgil alludes; 
" Addam*& navali rgentes ære columnas (a). 
The Deſign of the Trophies is too well known to need any 


2 of them cannot be better underſtood 
than by the lowing Dei of the Poet. | 


Comſtituit tumulo, — 


— — 
IDEN tibi magne trophawm 
Bellipetens - aptat rorantes criſtas, 
Telague trunca viri, & bis ſex thoraca petitum 
Perfoſſumque leit: chpeamgue ex err jnifre 
| Subligat, atque enſem collo fuſpendit eburnum {b). 
And firſt he lopp'd an Oak s great Branches round; © 
The Trunk he faſten'd in a riſing Ground: 
And here he fix'd the ſhining Armour on, 
N e 1 proud — won: 
plac d, that dropt Ends: 
r the warlike God; | 
| His ſhatter d Spears ſtuck round: The Carſlet too, 
Pierc'd in twelve Places, San new 
While the Left-fide his maſſy Target bears, 
The Neck the glittering Blade he brandift'd in the Wars. 


Of thoſe Trophies which Marius rais d after the Cimbric War, 
{till remaining at Rome, we have this Account in Fabricius: They 
are two Trunks of Marble hung reund with Spoils : One of _— is 
cover d with a ſealy Corſlet, with Shields and other Military 
ments : Fuft before it, is ſet a young Man in the Pg _— of a 

Captive with his _—_ * Key him, and all round are wing'd 
Images of Victory ouÞ-wwith the common Military 
=_ 4 * Shia ets — unegual Round, and two Helmets, 
adorned 4 1 the other cloſe without Creſts. 
On 3 ame Trophy is the Shape of u Soldier's Coat, with ſeutral 
other Deſigns, which by reaſon of the Decay of the Mark! * are 
very — ro — covered (c). 5 


n 
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(-) Georg, 3. (5 yig e/Eneid, 11, (e) Fabricius, cap. 14. 
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CAE VII. 


of the B Keg, Aquæducts, hre 4, Pablick 
Ways. 


T HER Ec cannot be 2 crane age of the Maggificence, or 
rather Luxury of the Romans, than their noble Bagno's. 
Ammianus Marcellinus obſerves (a), that they were built in mo- 
dum Provinciarum, as large as Provinces: But the great Valſius 
() judges the Word Provinciarum to be a Corruption of Piſci- 
narum. And tho this Emendation does in ſome Meaſure exte- 
nuate one Part of the Vanity, which has been ſo often alledged 
againſt them, from the Authority of that Paſſage of the Hiſto- 
rian; yet the prodigious Accounts that we have of their Or- 
naments and Furniture, will bring them, perhaps, under a Cen- 
ſure no more favourable than the former. Seneca, ſpeaking of the 
Luxury of his Country-men in this Reſpect, complains, That 
they were arriv d to fach a Pitch-of Niceneſs and — as 
to ſcorn to ſet their Feet on any Thing but precious Stones (c). 
And Pliny wiſhes good old Fabricius were but alive, to fee the 
Degeneracy of his Poſterity, when the very Women mult have 
their Seats in the Baths of ſolid Silver (d). But a Deſcription 
from a Poet, may, perhaps, be more diverting ; and this Statiur 
has oblig d us with, in his Poem upon the Baths of Can E- 
truſcus, Stoward to the Emperor C Gallen, 1 | 


o . — 
17 
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* Nil ibi plebeium: nuſquam Tims 925 . 
Era, fed argento felix propellitur unda, 
Argentoque cadit, labriſque nitentibus 2 
Dielicias mirata futs, & abiry Teruſat.. 


Nothing there's Vulgar : Not the faireſt Bra 
In all the glittering Structure claims a Place. 

From Sitver-Pipes the happy Waters flow; 

In Silver Ciſterns are decy' A 


— 


(a) Ammian. Marcel. lib,16. () Nota ad locum. (c) Epift. 86. 
(04 Lib. 13. cap. 12. | e * | 
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See where with noble Pride the doubtful Stream 
Stands fix d in Wonder en the ſhining Brim; ©; | 
Surveys its Riches, and admires its State; 4 oy SR 
Loth to be raviſh'd from the oro Seat! | 7 


The moſt remarkable Bagnics-were thoſe of the been 
Dior jan and Antoninus Caratalla ; great Part of which are 
ſtanding at this Time, and with the vaſt high Arches, the! beau- 
tiful — ſtately Pillars, the extraordinary Plenty of foreign 
Marble, the curious Vaulting of the Roofs, the prodigious 
Number of ſpacious Apartments, and a thouſand other Orna- 
ments and Conveniences, are as pleaſing a Sight to a Traveller . 
as any other Antiquities in Rome. 

To theſe: _ be added the'Nymphea; a kind of Grotto's ſa 
cred to the Nymphs, from whoſe Statues which adorn'd them, 
or from the Waters and Fountains which they afforded, their 
Name is evidently deriv'd. A ſhort _ of t ie famous Lucas 
Hulſtenius on the old Picture of a mpbeum dug up at 
F. oundation of the Palace of the Barùarini, is to be met wit] 

in the fourth Tome of Græviuss Theſaurus, p. 1800.” ' 
The Aquadut?s, were, without Queſtion, as of the nobleſt 
Deſigns of the old Romans. Sextus Fulius Frontinus, a Roman 
Author, and a Perſon of Conſular Dignity, who has compil'd a 
whole Treatiſe on this Subject, affirms them to be the cleareſt 
Token of the Grandeur of the Empire. The firft Invention of 
them is attributed to ius Claudius, A. L. C. 441. who brought 
Water into the City by x Channel of eleven Miles in length. 
But this was very inconſiderable to thoſe that were afterwards 
carried on by the Emperors and other Perſons; ſeveral of which 
were cut thro* the Mountains, and all other + Tan pediments, for 
above forty Miles together; and of ſuch an Height, that a Man 
on, Horſeback, as Pracapius informs us, might ride thro them 
without the leaſt Difficulty (4). But this is meant only of the 
conſtant Courſe of the Channel; for the Vaults and Arches 
were in ſome Places 109 Foot high (b), Procopius (c) makes the 
Aquæducts but fourteen : Victor (d) has enlarg d the Number t to 
twenty: In the Namts of them the Waters "ye were men- 
tion'd; as Aqua Claudia, Aua Appia, &c. i 


The noble Poet Rutilius thus touches on n the ois, in 
his j ingenious e: 
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(a) Procopins 4 Bell. Goth. lib. 1. () Sext, Jul. Frontin, (c) De Bell. 
Goth. lib,” 10 . (4) Deſcrip. Urb. Keg ien. 7 3 2; 4 
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4 — aeris pendentes formice r1u9s, 
* vix imbriferas tolleret Iris t, 7 
Hes potius dicas creviſſe in fidera monte, 

ale Giganteum ia laudat opus (a). 


What ſhould 1 fing WEED Waters flow | 
From airy Vaults, and leave the Rain — 
While conquer d Iris yields with her unequal Bow ? 

Bold Typhon here had ſpard his Strength and Skill, 

And reach'd Fove's Walls from any Hill. 


But that which Pliny calls Ops omnium maximum, 83 
Chacæ, or common Gutters for the Conveyance of Dirt and 


Filth. And becauſe no Authority. can be better than his, we 
may venture to-borrow the n 


. Chae, opus emmun maximum, &c. 

© * The Chace, the greatalt of all the Works, he contriv'd b 

£ , undermining and cutting tho the ſeven Hills, upon w 

5 R City hang, as it were, between 
Heaven and Earth, and capable of being fail'd under. A. 
Agrippa, in his Edileſhip, made no leis than ſeven Streams 
meet together under Ground i in one main, Channel, with fuch 
<2 rapid Current, as to carry all before them that they met 
* with in their Paſſage. Sometimes, when they are violently 


£ ſwell'd with immoderate Rains, they beat with exceſſive F 


* againſt che Paving at the Bottom, and on the Sides. 7 ad] 


< umes in a K them in their 
Courſe; and then the two Streams encounter with all the 
Fury imaginadle and yet the Works preſerve their old 
« 1 without any ſenſibie Damage. Sometimes huge 


4 Pieces of * and 4 or ſuch ke * an car- 


4 F 


| * 
; 12 chey v — 2 laid 105 —— 7 


ery little inferior to the Works already mention d, were 
e publick Ways, built with extraordinary Charge, to a great 
Ci on all Sides. They were generally pav d 
ſometimes, and eſpecially _ the > Cay 


(4) Ten, Iineror, Ib.. (5) Plin, lib, 36. cap, 16. b 
| with 
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with Pebbles and Gravel. The moſt noble, in all Reſpects, was 
the Via Appia, taking its Name from the Author Appius, the 
ſame that invented the Claacœ. This was carried to ſuch a vaſt 
Length, that Procopits (a) reckons it a very good ave Days Jour- 
ney to reach the End: And Zipfius (b) computts it at 350 Miles. 
An Nr of as _ of — Way as — ama _ and 
Naples, the. Right Reverend the preſent Biſhop: of Sarum 
has obliged us with in his Letters (c): He tells us, tis twelve 
Foot broad; all made of huge Stones, moſt of them blue; and 
they are generally a Foot and a half large on all Sides. And 
preſently after, admiring the extraordinary Strength of the 


Work, he ſays, that tho? it has laſted above 1800 Years, yet in 


moſt Places, tis for ſeveral Miles (d) together as intire as when 
it was firſt made. And as to the Via Haminia, the next Cau- 


ſey of Note, the ſame Author obſerves, that tho” it be not in- 


deed ſo intire as the former, yet there is enough left to raiſe a 
juſt Idea of the Roman Greatneſs. 
I muſt defire Leave to conclude this Subject with the ingeni- 


| ous Epigram of Fanus Vitalis, an Htalian Poet. 


Quid Romam in media queris novus advena Roma, 
Et Rome in Roma nil reperis media? 
| Aﬀpice murorum moles, preruptaque ſaxa, 
horrenti vaſta Theatra ſitu - 
 Hac ſunt Rama: Viden velut ipſa cadauera tantæ 


Urbis adbuc fpirent imperioſa minas ? 
 Picit ut hac mundum, ma oft je vincere : vicit, 
A ſe non vittum ne quid in orbe foret. 


- Hinc vitta in Roma victrix Roma illa ſepulta gi, 
Atque eadem victrix victague Roma fuit. 
Albula NRamàni reſtat nunc nominis index, 

Qui quague nunc rapidis fertur in ægquor aguis. 
Difce hinc quid paſſit fortuna; immota labaſcunt, 
Et quæ perpetus ſunt agitata, manent. | 


To ſeek for Rome, vain Stranger, art thou come, 
And find'ſt no Mark, within Rome's Walls, of Rome? 
See here the craggy Walls, the Tow'rs defac'd, 
And Piles that frighten more than once they pleag'd : 
dee the vaſt Theatres, a ſhapeleſs Load, | 
And Sights more Tragick than they ever ſhow'd : 


8 


0 De Bell. Gath, lib. 1. (6) De Magn. Ren, (+) Letter 4th. (4) 161d, 
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"Os, . | 
the Cr r. Part II. 
Thi i! is Rome Her haughty Carcaſs ſpredd. 
Still awes in Ruin; and commands when dead.. 
The Subject World firſt took from her their Fate: 
And ven ſhe only ſtood unconquer d yet, Th 
_ Herſelf ſhe laſt ſubdu'd, to make the Work compleat. - 
But ah! ſo dear the fatal Triumph coſt, 
ring Zenon inthe conquers ot. e 
Vet rolling 77 Tibes ftill maintains his . 21 
Swell'd with the Glories of che Roman Nase. ee 5650 
Strange Power of Fate] unſhaken Moles muſt Waſte; is 
- While > Things that ever move, for ever laſt. 
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Of the Religion and Morality of the 'Romans in 
LA T7 CC 
HAT RTT Io is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
Eſtabliſhing of Civil Government, is a Truth fo 
WR far from being deny'd by any fort of Perſons, that 
= we meet with too many who are unwilling to al- 
E low any other Defign in facred Inſtitutions. ' As 
| to the Romans, it has been univerſally agreed, That 
Virtue and Fortune were engag'd in a fort of noble Conten- 
tion for the Advancement of the Grandeur and Happineſs of that 
People. And a Judge not ſuſpected of Partiality in that Caſe, has 
concluded the latter to be only a Conſequence of the former. 
For Religion, ſays he (a), produc d gord Laws ; good Laws, good. 
Fortune; and good Fortune, à good End in whatever they undertook... 
Nor perhaps, has he ſtrain'd the Panegyrick much too high, 
when he tells us, That for ſeveral Ages together, neuer was the 
Fear of God more eminently conſpicuous than in that Repub- 
lick (b). Twas this Conſideration ' which made the great 
St. Auſtin obſerve (c), That God would not give Heaven to the 
Romans, becauſe they were Heathens; but he gave them the 
Empire of the World, becauſe they were Virtuous. And in- | 


(a) MachiavePs Diſcourſe on Livy, lib, 1. cap. 12; (% , ( De . 
Ctvitate Dei, lib, 4. cap. 15. "fits * 


_ ww > . 
deed, i 
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leſs even to a School-Boy, who is ſeldom unfurniſh'd with a 
Stock of ſuch Hiſtories. | | 
But we muſt by no means omit a moſt noble Saying of C;- 
cero, to this Purpoſe, in his Oration about the Anſwer of the 
Auruſpices : Quam valumus licet, Patres ap. i, nos QIMenus : 
tamen nec numero, Hiſpanos, net robore Gallus, nec calliditate 
Pans, nec artibus Græcos; nec denigue hoc ipſo hujſus Gentis & 
Terre domeſtico nativoque ſenſu Itales ipfos & Latinos; ſed Pietate 
ac Religione, atgue hac una ſapientia guad Deorum immortalium 
' Numine omnia regi gubernarigue perſpeximus, omnes Gentes Na- 
8 ſuperavimus. | 
t*twill naturally be objected, that whatever Harangues we 
makeupon the Juſtice, 5 and other celebrated Virtues 
of the old Romans, at laſt degenerated irito the moſt luxu- 
rious and extravagant People in the World. Every Pageof their 
own Satyriſts is a very good Argument for this Opinion; beſides 
the numerous Complaints of their Hiſtorians and other Writers. 
Now tho? Lipſius has undertaken to bring them off clear from 
all ſuch Imputations; yet, I think, we muſt be forc'd to allow, 
that they did indeed debaſe the noble and generous Spirit of 
their Anceſtors ; and this Corruption was, without doubt, the 
only Cauſe of the Declenſion and ſinal Ruin of the Empire. But 
as we are not to give over the Cauſe of Virtue, on account of 
the Debauchery of latter Times, ſo we have little Reaſon to ex- 
alt the eminent Qualities of the old Romans to ſo high a Pitch 
as ſome imagine. There's no Neceſſity of making a Hero of 
every Conſul, or fanſying every one who was eminently ſer- 
viceable to the Republick, to have been. a Perſon of a conſum- 
mate Virtue. So that when we meet in Roman Authors with ſuch 
extravagant Encomiums of their Anceſtors, we may couclude, 
that what Horace has obſerv'd in Reference to Poetry, will hold 
altogether as well in this Caſe: The Generality of People being 
ſo ſtrangely tranſported with the Love and Admiration of An- 
diquity, that nothing was more uſual than to meet with ſucha 
Perſon as he deſcribes, | _ 


Book II. the Romans. | 0 
edit ad Faftas, & virtutem aftimat annis, 
5 8 


That when he'd try « Man's Pages to Fame, 
Runs to his Chronicle to find his Name 
Thinks Virtue better for its Age, like Wine; [ 
- And only likes what Death ns adenine. 


For we may often obſerve, that their v negyricks upon 
the honeſt People ef the firſt Ages of the rey Pg ealth, re- 
eſent them rather as a ſort of rude, unpoliſh'd Mortak,than as 
erſons eminent for any nobleEndowments So Juvenal, uenal, Sat. 14 


1 ume Saturabat glebula talis | 
Patrem ipfum turbamgue caſe ; gud * jacebat 
Lor, & infantes ludebant guatuor, umus Poſts © i 
Vernula, tres domini : Sed magnis fratribus herum 
4 robe vol fulco redeuntibus altera cana 
Amplior, & grandes fumabant pultibus olle. 


This little Spot of Earth, well til'd, 

A numerous Family with Plenty fill d. 

The good old Man and thrifty Houſewife ſpent 

Their Days in Peace, and fatten'd with Content; 
Enjoy'd the Dregs of Life, and liv'd to ſee _ 

A long, deſcending, healthful Progeny. 

The Men were f jon d in a larger Mould: 

The Women fit for Labour, Big and Bold. 
Gigantick kun as ſoon as Work was done, 

To their Pots of boili Fate would run ; 

Fell to, w es Joy, on ly Food. 
And their a beat dea wit wholeſom Blood. 
Mr. Jon Dryden, Jun 


But the Account hich Perfi us gives us of Titus Duintius, 1 the 
old Country Dictator, has ſomething more of rigiculous in it. 


Unde Remus, fultoque. teren dentalia Quinti, 
Bk uem trepida ante boves Dictatorem induit uxor, 
t tua aratra demurn Lifor tulit (a). —— 


2 


* * — tet. 1 * 
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(a) perſ. Lat. 1. 
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Where Romulus was bred, and Quintius born, 

-.. Whoſe ſhining Plough-ſhare was in Furrows worn 
Met by his trembling Wife returning home, | 
And ruſtically joy'd as Chief of Rome. © 
She wip'd the Sweat from the Dictators Brow; FER 
And o'er his Back his Robe did rudely throw; 0 
The Lictors bore in State their Lord's triumphant Plough. 


- We muſt therefore allow every Age its proper Character 
and Commendation; and conclude with the ingenious Mon- 
fieur St. Evremont, That the excellent Citizens lid among the 
antient Romans, and the moſt accompliſbd Generals among the 
latter (a). 5 ieee eee eee ; 


* . | 4 0 : 5 ERS * 9 . 
(a) Reflect. upon the Genius of the Roman People, cap. 4. 
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Of the Luperci, Lupercalia, &æc. Of be Potitii and 


Pinarii; and of the Arval Brothers,  _ 


THE Places of Worſhip having been already deſcfibed, 'the 


chief Subjects that ftill remain relating to Religion, are 
the Prieſts, the Sacrifices, and the Feſtivals : For it would be 
very needleſs and impertinent to enter into a Diſquiſition about 
the Deities ; a Matter that isinvolv'd in ſo many endleſs Ficti- 
ons, and yet has employ d ſo many Pens to explain it. 
Luperci.] The moſt ancient Order of the Prieſts were the Lu- 
perci, ſacred to Pan the God of the Country, and particular! 
of Shepherds. They had theis Name from the Deity they n+ 
ed on, call'd in Greet avxeazs: z, probably from Avx@- a Wolf, 
in Latin Lupus; becauſe the chief Employment of Pan was the 
driving away ſuch Beaſts from the Sheep that he 


Lubercalia. protected. The Lupercalia, as Plutarch obſerves, 


| appears to have been a Feaſt of -Purification, being 

folemniz'd on the Dies Nefaſti, or Non-Court-Days of the 

Month February, which derives its Name from februo, to Pon fy 7 
"OM > | n 


> | 
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And the very Day of the Celebration was anciently called Fe- 
bruaca t Ec 5 | 1 Ss 
The Ceremony was very ſingular and ſtrange. 58 

In the firſt Place, there was a Sacrifice killd of Goats and a. 
Dog. Then two Children, Noblemens Sons, being brought thi- 
ther, ſome of the Luperci ſtain'd their Foreheads with the bloody 
Knife, while others wip'd it off with Locks of Wool dipp'd in 
Milk; the Boys muſt always laugh after their Foreheads have 
been wip'd: This done, having cut the Goat-skins into Thongs, 
they run about the Streets all naked but the Middle, and laſh 
all that they meet in their Proceſſion. The young Women never 
take any Careto avoid the Strokes, but rather offer themſelves of 
their own Accord, fanſying them to be great Helpers of Concep- 
tion and Delivery (5). They run naked, becauſe Pan is always 
painted ſo. They ſacrificed a Goat, becauſe the ſame Deity was 


ſuppos'd to have Goats Feet; which gave occaſion to his common 


Epithet of Capripes. As for the Dog we meet with in the Sacri- 

fice, *twas added as a neceſſary Companion of a Shepherd, and 

becauſe of the natural Antipathy between them and Wolves. 
Some have fanſy'd with Plutarch, that theſe Lupercalia were in- 


ſtituted in Honour of the Wolf that preſery'd Romulus and Remus. 


Others carry their Original much higher, and tell us, that they 
were brought into /taly by Evander, before the Time of Æncas. 

There were two Companies of the Luperci, the Fabiani and 
Quinctiliani; one for Romulus, the other for Remus: They took 
their Names from Fabius and Quinctilius, two of their Maſters 
or Chief Prieſts (c). Dion Caſſius tells us, that a third ſort of 
Prieſts, deſign'd for the Celebration of the Lupercalia, were in- 
ſtituted by the Senate to the Honour of Julius Cæſar (d). 


Suetonius (e) reckons the Lupercaliaamong the ancient Rites and 
Ceremonies reſtor d by Auguſtus : And Onuph. Panvinius aſſures 
n continu'd in Rome till the Timeof the Emperor Auaſtaſius. 

A. Potitii and Pinarii.] The Patitii and Pinarii were of equal 


Antiquity with the former. They owe their Inſtitution to the 
ſame Author, upon the following Account: | ; 
After the killing of Cacus, a Giant that had ſtole ſome of 
Hercules's Cattle, the Booty that he brought through [taly, 
from Spain ; the Shepherds and ignorant People of the Couhtry, 
gathering in great Flocks about the Stranger, at laſt brought him 
before Evander. The King, after Examination, finding him to 


1ůä ͤ— 


(4 Plutarch. lin Kemal. (6) Ibid. (c) Sext. Pomp, Feſtus, & Ovid. Faſt. 
(4) Ibid, 44 (e) In Anznſt. cap. 31. E . 7 be 
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66 Of the Religion of Part II. 
be in all Reſpects the ſa ne Perſon that his Mother the Propheteſs 
Carmanta had told him ſhould come into /#aly,and be afterwards 
a God, immediately erected an Altar to his Honour, and offer'd 
for a Sacrifice a young Bullock that never bore the Yoke; ordain- 
ing, that the ſame Ceremony ſhould be repeated in a ſolemn 
Manner every Year. The Performance of theſe Rites he com- 
mitted to the Care of the Potitii and Pinarii, two of the nobleſt 
Families, and of beſt Repute in thoſe Parts. There goes 2 
Story, that the Pinarii happening to come too late to the Sacri- 
fice, ſoas to loſe their Share in the Entrails, they were, by way 
of Puniſhment, debarr'd from evertaſting them for the Future: 
And hence ſome derive their Name from @<5v« , Hunger. 
But this I take' to be but a trifling Fancy ; for we may as well 
derive Potitii from potiri, becauſe they enjoy'd the Entrails, as 
Pinarii from r, becauſe they wanted them. 
We meet with ſomething very remarkable of the Potitii 
in Livy (a), and Yalerius Maximus (b). . 
That when upon Application made to Appins Claudius the 
Cenſor, they got leave to have their hereditary Miniſtry diſ- 
charg'd by Servants, in the Compaſs of one Year the whole Fa- 
mily was entirely extinct, tho' no leſs than thirty of them were 
luſty young Men. And Appius Claudius loſt his Eyes, as a Judg- 
ment for his Part in the Offence. „ | 
Acca Laurentia, Romulus's Nurſe, had a Cuſtom once a Year 
to make a ſolemn Sacrifice for a Bleſſing upon the Fields: Her 
twelve Sons aſſiſting her always in the Solemnity. At laſt ſhe 
had the ill Fortune to loſe one of her Sons; when Romulus, to 
ſhew his Gratitude and Reſpect, offer d himſelf to fill up the 
Number in his Room, and gave the Company the Name of Fratres 
Arvales. ThisOrder was in great Repute at Rome; they held the 
Dignity always for their Lives, and never loſt it upon account 
of Impriſonment, Baniſhment, or any other Accident (c). They 
wore on their Heads, at the time of their Solemnity, Crowns made 
of Ears of Corn, upon a Tradition that Lauremia at firſt pre- 
fented Romulus with ſuch an one (d). Some will have it that 
it was their Buſineſs to take care of the Boundaries, and the 
Diviſions of Lands, and to decide all Controverſies that might 
happen about them: The Proceſſions or Perambulations made 
under their Guidance, being term'd Ambervalia: Others make 
a different Order, inſtituted for that Purpoſe, and cal d Sadales 
Arvales, on the ſame account as the Fratres Arvales. | 


n 


(0 Lib. 3. (6) Lib. 1. e. 1. (el Plid. I. 19. c. a. (4) Pomp: Les. de Sarerd. 
> =: CHAP. 
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Of the Augurs, Auguries, Sc. 
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THE Invention of Soothſaying is generally attributed to the 


Chaldeaus From them the Art paſg'd to the Grecians; the 
Grecians deliver'd it to the cant, and they to the Zatins and 
the Romans. The Name of Augurs is deriv'd/by ſome, ab rium 
geſtu; by others, ab Avium garritu Either from the Motion and 
Actions, or from the Chirping and Chattering of Birds. Romulus 
was himſelf an extraordinary Proficient in this Art (a), and there- 
fore as he divided the City into three Tribes, ſo he conſtituted 
three Augurs, one for every Tribe. There was a fourth added 
ſome Time after, probably by Servius Tullus, who increas d the 
Tribes to that Number. "Theſe four being all choſen out of the 
Patricii or Nobility, in the Year of the City 454, the Tribunes 
of the People, with much Difficulty, procu:'d an Order, that 
five Perſons, to be elected out of the Commons, ſhould be added 
to the College (b). After wards SyHa the DiAator, A. L. C. 6 1,made 
the Number up fifteen(c). The eldeſt of theſe had the Command of 
the reſt, and was honour'd with the Title of Magiſter Collegii (d). 

Their Bufineſs was to interpret Dreams, Oracles, Prodigies, 


Sc. and to tell whether any Action ſhould be fortunate or pre- 


judicial to any particular Perſons, or to the whole Common- 
wealth. Upon this Account, they very often occaſion d the diſ- 


placing of Magiſtrates, the deferring of publick Aſſemblies, Oc. 


whenever the Omens prov'd 5 a 27:0 78 8 
Before we proceed on the ſeveral kinds of Auguries, it may not 
de improper to give an Accountof the two chief Terms by which 
= are diſtinguiſh'd in Authors,dextra and ſiniſtra. Theſe being 
differently apply'd by the Greoksand Latins,and very often by the 
Latins themſelves,(who ſometimes ſpeak agreeably to the Grecian 
Cuſtoms, ſometimes accordin 8 —— own) have given Occaſion 
to many Miſtakes, which may be all clear d up by this eaſy Ob- 
ſervation ; that the Greeks and Romans both deriving the Happi- 
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There are five Sorts of Auguries mention'd in Authors. : 
1. From the Appearances of Heaven; as Thunder, Lightning, 
Comets, and other Meteors. As ſuppoſe of Thunder, whether 
it came from the Right or the Left : Whether the Number of 
Strokes were even or odd, &c, Only the Maſter of the College 
could take this ſort of Augury (a). 1 
2. From Birds; whence they had the Name of Auſpices, of avis 
and conſpicio. Some Birds furniſh'd them with Obſervations from 
their Chattering or Singing; others from their Flying. The former 
they calld Oſcines; the latter Præpetes. Of the firſt ſort were Crows, 
Pies, Owls, c. of the other, Eagles, Vultures, Buzzards, and the like. 

For the taking of both theſe ſorts of Auguries, the Obſerver 
ſtood upon a Tower, with his Head cover'd in a Gown peculiar to 
his Office, call'd Lena, and turning his Face towards the Eaſt, 
mark'd out the Heavens into four Temple or Quarters, with his 
Lituus, a ſhort ſtraight Rod, only a little turning at one End: 
This done, they ſtaid waiting for the Omen; which never figni- 
fy'd any Thing unleſs confirm'd by another of the ſame ſort. 

3. From Chickens kept in a Coop or Penn for this Purpoſe, 
The manner of Divining from them was as fellows : Betimes in 
the Morning the Augur that was to make the Obſervation, cal- 
led from hence Pullarius, (tho perhaps the Keeper of the 
Chickens had rather that Name) in the firſt Place commanding 
a general Silence, order'd the Penn to be open'd, and threw 
down a Handful of Crumbs or Corn. If the Chickens did not 
immediately run fluttering to the Meat; if they ſcatter d it 
with their Wings; if they went by without taking Notice of it, 
or if they flew away ; the Omen was reck on'd unfortunate, and 
to portend nothing but Danger or Miſchance : But if they 
- teap'd preſently out of the Penn, and fell to ſo greedily, as to let 
ſome of their Meat drop out of their Mouths upon the Pave- 
ments, there was all the Aſſurance in the World of Happineſs 
and Succeſs (b). This Augury was call'd Tripudium, quaſi Terri- 
pavium, from ſtriking the Earth: The old Word ↄauire figni- 
fying as much as ferire. We meet with Tripudium Soliſtimum, 
and Tripudium Sonivium, in Feſtus,both derived from the Crumbs 
falling to the Ground. jj 009 

4. From Beaſts. "Theſe, as Rgſinus reckons them up, were 
Wolves, Foxes, Goats, Heifers, Aſſes, Rams, Hares, Weeſels, 
and Mice. The general Obſervations about them were, Whe- 
ther they appear'd in a ſtrange Place, or croſs d the Way; or 
whether they run to the Right or the Left, Sc. F. The 
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(a) Alex. ab Alex. lib. 5. cap. 19. 


(5) 1dem, lib. 9. cap. 29. 
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5. The laſt ſort of Divination was from what they call'd Diræ, 
or unuſual Accidents to any Perſon or Place; as Sneezing, Stum- 
bling, ſeeing Apparitions, hearing ſtrange Voices, the falling of 
Salt upon the Table, the ſpilling of Wine upon one's Cloaths, the 
meeting a Wolf, a Fox, a Hare, a Bitch with Whelp, Sr. 
We may obſerve, that tho any Augur might take an Obſer- 
vation, yet the judging of the Omen was left to the Decifion 
of the whole College (a), N H | | 
Cicero has ſufficiently expos'd theſe Auguries, eſpecially that 
about the Chickens, in his ſecond Book of Divination. ' 
The learned Mr. O. V. has taken notice, that the Emperors 
aſſum'd the Office of Augurs as well as of Pontiff5, as appears 
from ſeveral Coins of Julius, Auguſtus, Veſpaftan, Verus, &c. 
which have the Augurs pen itheng 20 rern 
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O the Aruſpices and Pontifices. 


HE 4ruſþices had this Name a aris aficiendis, from looking 
upon the Altars; as ab extis inſpiciendis, they were call'd 


Extiſpices: They owe their Original to Romulus, who borrow d the 


Inſtitution from the Tu/cans. The Tiſeans receiv d it, as the gene- 
ral Tradition goes, froma Boy that they ſtrangely plough'd upout 
of the Ground, who oblig d them with a Diſcevery of all the My- 
ſteries belonging to this Art (0). At firſt only the Natives of Tuſcany 
exercis d this Office at Rome; and therefore the Senate made an 
Order, that twelve of the Sons of the principal Nobility ſhould 
be ſent into that Country, to be inſtructed in the Rites and Cere- 
monies of their Religion, of which this Secret was a chief Part (c. 
The Buſineſs of the Aruſpices was to look upon the Beaſts offer d 
in Sacrifice, and by them to divine che Succeſs of any Enterprize. 
They took their Obſervations from four Appearances. | 

I, From the Beaſts before they were cut up. 

2. From the Entrails of thoſe Beaſts after they were cut up. 

3. From the Flame that us'd to riſe when they were burning, 

4. From the Flower or Bran, from the Frankincenſe, Wine, 
and Water that they us'd in the Sacrifice. - 

In the Beaſts, before they were cut up, they took notice, Whe- 


ther they were forcibly dragg d to the Altar; whether they got 
looſe out of the Leaders Hands; whether they eſcap'd the Stroke; 
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or bounded up, and roar d very loud when they receĩv d it; whe- 
ther they died with 2 great deal of Difficulty, all which, with 
ſeveral other Omens, were counted unfortunate: Or whether, 
on the other Side, they follow'd- the Leader without Compul- 
ſion; receiv'd the Blow withqut Struggling and Reſiſtance; 
whether they died eaſily, and fent out a great Quantity of Blood, 
which gave equal Aſſurance of a proſperous Event. 

In the Beaſt, when cut up, they obſerv'd the Colourof tlie Parts, 
and whether any were wanting. A double Liver was counted 
highly unfortunate: A little, or a lean Heart, was always un- 
lucky: If the Heart waswholly miſſing, nothing could be thought 
more fatal and dreadful; as it happen'd in two Oxen together, 
offer d by Julius Caſar, a little before his Murder. If the En- 
trails fell out of the Prieſt's Hands; if they were beſmeard 
more than ordinary with Blood; if they were of a pale livid 
Colour; they portended ſudden Danger and Ruin. 

As 10the Flameof the Sacrifice, it furniſh'd them witha dd 
Omen, if it gather'd up violently, and preſently conſum'd the 
Sacrifice; if it was clear, pure, and tranſparent, without any 
Mixture of Smoke, and not diſcolour'd with red, pale, or black 3 
if it was quiet and calm, not ſparkling or crackling, but run up 
directly in the Shape of a Pyramid. On the contrary, it always 
portended Misfortunes, if at firſt it requir d much Pains to li 
it; if it did not burn upright, but rolPd into Circles, and ft 
| void Spaces between them; if it did not preſently cateh hold on 
the hole Sacrifice, but crept up by Degrees, from one Part to 
another; if it happen d to be ſpread about by the Wind, or to 
be put out by ſudden Rain, or to leave any Part unconſum d. 

In the Meal, — Wine and — they were to 
obſerve, whether. they had their” due n their:: Proper 
Taſte, Colour, and Smell, Sc. | | 

There were ſeveral: lefler Signs which fupply's them with 
Conjectures, too inſignificant to be here mention'd. 

Moſt of theſe ill Omens are hinted atby Virgil, Gar. . 486, 


Sæpe in honors Drum ame fans boſtia aa aram, 
| Laxea dum nived circumdatur infula _ | 
Inter cunttantes cecidit moribunda miniſi 
Aut ſi quam ferro mactaverut ante — 
unde neque impoſiris ardent altaria fibris, 
Nec reſponſa poteſt conſultus reddere dates: 
As vix ſuppoſiti tinguntur ſanguins cultri, 
Summagque jejund Janie 1 arena. 


% 
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The Victim Ox that was for Altars preſs dj, "= 
Trim'd with white Ribbons, and with Garlands dreſs d, 
Sunk of himſelf without the Gods Command, 

Preventing the ſlow Sacrificer's Hand : 
Or, by the holy Butcher if he fell, | 
Th' inſpected Entrails cou'd no Fate foretel: 

Nor laid on Altars, did pure Flames ariſe, - 

But Clouds of ſmouldring Smoke forbad the Sacrifice. 

Scarcely the Knife was redden'd with his Gore, 

Or the black Poiſon ſtain'd the ſandy Floor. 4 
| | Mr. Dryden. 


Yet the Buſineſs of the Aruſpices, was not reſtraind to the Al- 
tars, and Sacrifices, hut they had an equal Right to the explaining 
all other Portents and Monſters. Hence we find them often con- 
ſulted by the Senate on extraordinary Occaſions: Or if the Romare 
Aruſpices lay under a Diſrepute, others were ſent for out of Tu/- 
cany, where this Craft moſt flouriſh'd, as it was firſt invented. 
The College of Aruſpices, as well as thoſe of the other Reli- 
gious Orders, had their particular Regiſters and Records ; ſuch as 
the Memorials of 'Ihunders and Lightnings, the Tu/can Hiſto- 
ries, and the like, | J 
There are but two Accounts of the Derivation of the Name 
of the Pontiſices, and both very uncertain ; either from Pans, and 
facere ; becauſe they firſt built the Sublician Bridge in Rome, and 
had the Care of its Repair; or from Poſſe and facere, where fa- 
cere muſt be interpreted to ſignify the ſame as Offerre, and Sa- 
criſicare. The firſt of theſe is the moſt receiv'd Opinion; and 
yet Plutarch himſelf hath call'd it abſurd (a). At the firſt Inſti- 
tution of them by Numa, the Number was confin'd to four, 
who were conſtantly choſe out of the Nobility ; till the Year of 
the City 454, when five more were ordered to be added out 
of the Commons, at the ſame, Time that the Augurs receiv'd the 
Jike Addition. And as the Augurs had a College, ſo the Por- 
tifices too were ſettled in ſuch a Body. And as Sylla afterwards 
added ſeven Augurs, ſo he added as many Pontifices to the Col- 
lege: The firſt eight bearing the Name of Pontifices mejores, 
and the reſt of minores. \ +: 

The Office of the Pontifices, was to give Judgment in all Cauſes 
relating to Religion; to enquire into the Lives and Manners of 
the Inferior Prieſts, and to puniſh them if they ſaw Occaſion; to 
preſcribe Rules for Publick Worſhip ; to regulate the Feaſts, Sa- 
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crifices, and all other ſacred Inſtitutions. Tilly, in his Oration 
to them for his Houſe, tells them, that the Honour and Safety 
of the Commonwealth, the -Liberty of the People, the Houſes 
and Fortunes of the Citizens,and the very Gods themſelves, were 
all entruſted to their Care, and depended wholly on their Wiſ- 
dom and Management. 1 | | 
The Maſter or Superintendent of the Pontifices was one of 
the moſt honourable Offices in the Commonwealth. Numa, when 
he inſtituted the Order, inveſted himſelf firſt with this Dignity, 
as Plutarch informs us; tho? Livy attributes it to another Perſon 
of the ſame Name. #2/us's Definition of this great Prieſt is, 
udex atque Arbiter Rerum Humanarum Divinarumque, the 
Judge and Arbitrator of Divine and Human Afﬀairs. Upon this 
account all the Emperors, after the Examples of Julius Cæſar 
and Auguſtus, either actually took upon them the Office, or at 
leaſt us d the Name. And even the Chriſtian Emperors, for 
ſome Time, retain'd this in the Ordinary Enumeration of their 
Titles; till the Time of Gratian, who (as we learn from (a) 
Zeſimus) abſolutely refusd it. Ry RED | 
.  Polyaore Virgil (b) does not queſtion but this was an infallible 
Omen of the Authority which the Biſhop of Rome enjoys to this 
Day, under the Name of Pontifex maximus.  ' * 6 Rk 


; 1) Hiſtor. lib. 4. () De rerum invent, lib. 4. e, 16. a 
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Of the Flamines, Rex Sacrdrum, Salii, Feciales and 


HE Name of the Hamines is not much clearer than the 
| former. Plutarch makes it a Corruption of P:lamines, from 
* Pileus, a ſort of Cap proper to the Order. Varro, Feſtus, and Ser- 

I vius will have it a Contraction of Filamines, from lum; and tell 
us, that finding their Caps too heavy and troubleſome, they took. 
up a lighter Faſhion, only binding a Parcel of Thread about their 
Heads. Others derive the Word from Flamina or Flameum, 
a fort of Turban, which they make them to have worn; tho' 
this generally fignifies a Woman's Veil. Roſinus and Mr. Dadwell 
declare for the ſecond of theſe Opinions; Polydere Virgil has 
given his Judgment in favour of the third (). 


() De invent. rer. lib. 4 cap, 14. | 
Sh | Numa 
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and defign'd that all his Succeſſors ſhould do the like: But be- 
cauſe he thought the greateſt Part of them would partake more 
of Romulus his Genius than his own, and that their being en- 
gag d in War-like Enterprizes might incapacitate them for this 
Function, he inſtituted theſe Flamines to take care of the ſame 


Services, which by Right belong d to the Kings (a). 


The only three coriftituted at firſt, were the Flamen Djalis, 


Martialis, and Quirinalis. The firſt was ſacred to Jupiter; and 


a Perſon of the higheſt Authority in the Commonwealth. He 
was oblig d to obſerye ſeveral ſuperſtitious Reſtraints, as well as 
honour'd with ſeveral eminent Privileges beyond other Officers; 
which are reckon'd up at large by Gellius (b). The fame Author 
tells us that the Wife of this Namen had the Name of Haminica, 
and was entruſted with the Care of ſeveral Ceremonies peculiar 
to her Narr n | $5 
But to be ſure, the Greatneſs of the Dignity was ſufficiently 
diminiſh'd in ſucceeding Times; otherwiſe we car'timagine that 
Julius Cajar ſhould have been inveſted with it at ſeventeenYears 
of Age, as Suetonius (c) informs us he was: Or that Sylla ſhould 
have ſo eaſily driven him from his Office, and from his Houſe. 
The other two were of leſs, yet of very eminent Authority; 
ordain'd to inſpect the Rites of Mars and Romulus. All three 
were choſe out of the Nobility. Several Prieſts of the ſame Or- 
der, tho' of inferior Power and Dignity, were added in latter 
Times ; the whole Number being 1 at fifteen. 
Yet Feneſtella (or the Author under his Name) aſſures us from 
Varro, that the old Romans had a particular Famen for every 
Deity they worſhipp'd (4). SA St NT 
Tho' the Namen Dialis diſcharg d ſeveral Religious Duties that 
properly belong d to the Kings, yet we meet with another Officer 
of greater Authority, who ſeems to have been purely deſign'd for 
that Employment: And this was the RexSacrificulus,or Sacrorum. 
Dionyſius gives us the Original of this Inſtitution as follows: Be- 
cauſe the Kings had in a great many Rqpecis been very ſerviceable to 
the State, the Eflabliſhers of the Commonwealth thought it very pro- 


per to keep always the Name of King in the City. Upon this Account 
they order d the Augurs and Pontifices to chuſẽ out a. fit Perſon, who 


ſhould engage never to have the leaſt hund in Civil Affairs, but de- 
vote himſeif wholly to the Care of the Publick Warſhip and Ceremo- 
mes of Religion, with the Title of Rex Sacrorum (e, And 


ſis, cap. 3. (e) Antig lib. 5. a : 
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Livy informꝭ us, that the Office of Rex Sucrorum was therefore 
made inferior to that of Pontifex Maximus, for fear that the 
Name of King, which had been formerly ſo odious to the People, 
might, for all this Reſtrajnt, be ſtill, in ſome Meaſure, prejudi-. 
cial to their Liberty (a). | Cid drink #7 155 2 
Salii.] The Original of the Salii maybe thusgather'd from Plu- 
tarch. In the eighth Year of Numa's Reign, a terrible Peſtilence 
eading itſelf over ah, among other Places miſerably infeſted 
me. The Citizens were almoſt grown deſperate, when they 
were comforted on a ſudden by the Report of a Brazen Target, 
which (they ſay) fell into Numa's Hands from Heaven. The King 
was affured by the Conference he maintain'd with the Nymph 
Egeria and the Muſes, that the Target was ſent from the Gods for 
the Cure and Safety of the City; and this was ſoon verified by the 
miraculous Ceafing of the Sickneſs. They advis d him too, to 
make eleven other Targets, ſo like in their Dimenſions and Form 
to the Original, that in eaſe there ſhould be a Deſign of ſtealing 
it away, the true might not be diſtinguiſh'd or known from thoſe 
which were counterfeited; by which means it would be more dif- 
ficult to defeat the Counſels of Fate, in which it had been deter- 
min'd, that, while this was preſerv'd, the City ſhould prove hap- 
py and victorious. This difficult Work one Veterius Mamurius 
very luckily perform'd, and made eleven others that Nama him- 
{elt:could no: know from the firſt. They were work'd into an 
Oval Form, with ſeveral Folds or Plaits cloſing one over another 
They exactly fitted the Elbow by their Figure; and were thence 
eall'd Ancylia,from *Aſuvar, which ſignifies crooked Javelin or 
from the Cubit, (Aſudv) that Part of the Arm between the Wriſt 
and the Elbow, upon which they carry'd the Auchlia (b) : For the 
keeping of theſe, Numa inſtituted a Order of Priefts,call'd Salli, 
4 /aliende, from Leaning or Dancing. They liv'd all in a Body, 
and compes d a College, conſiſting of the ſame Number of Men 
with the Bucklers which they preſervd. The three Seniors go- | 
vern'd the reſt; of whom the firſt had the Name of Præſul; the 
ſecond of Yates; and the other of Magifter (c). In the Month of 
March was theirgreat Feaſt, whenthey carry d their ſacred Charge 
about the City. At this Proceſſion, they were habited in a ſhort 
ſcarlet Caſſock, having round them a broad Belt clapſed with 
braſs Buckles. On their Head they wore a ſort of Copper Hel- 
met. In this manner they went on with a nimble Motion, keeping 
juſt Meaſures with their Feet, and demonſtrating great Strength 


(a) Liv. lib. 2. (b) Pligarch, in Numa, (e) Alex. ab Alex. lib, 1. cap. pes 
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and Agility by the various and handſome Turns of their Bo- 
dy (a). They ſung all along a ſet of old Verſes call'd the Car- 
men Saliare; the original Form of which was compos'd by 
Numa. They were facred to Mars, (the Ancylia or Targets 
being Parts of Armour,) who from them took the Name of 
Saliſubſulus. And therefore, upon Account of the extraordinary 
Noiſe and Shaking that they made in their Dances, Catullus, 
to ſignify a ſtrong Bridge, has uſed the Phraſe 
In quo vel Saliſubſuli Sacra fiunts (b). 3 
Unleſs the Conjecture of Veſſius be true, that Sak/ub/ulus is 
here a Corruption from Salii ipſulis: The Performers in thoſe 
Dances, bearing with them, among other ſuperſtitious; Trifles, a 
ſort 1 thin _ — . Shapes Re — Fro 3 
which they calPd ip/iles, or ſubſiles, and ipſulæ, or ſubſulg. Upon 
almitüng this Opin, Mars muſt loſe his Name of Salrfubſulus ; 
and Pacuvius cannot relieve him; becauſe the Verſe with this 
Word in it commonly cited from that old Poet, is thought (by 
Vaſſius at leaft) to be a mere Fiction of Muretus s, who was 
noted for this ind of Forgery. See Vall. in Catul. p. 46. 
Tho' the Month of March (dedicated to that God) was the 
proper Time for carrying about the Aucylia; yet if at any Time 
a juſt and lawful War had been proclaim'd by Order of the Senate, 
againſt any State or People, the Sali were in a ſolemn manner 
to move the Aucylia; as if by that Means they rouſed Mars from 
his Seat, and ſent him out to the Aſſiſtance of their Arms (c). 
Tullus Haſtilius afterwards increaſed the College with twelve 
more Salii, in purſuance of a Vow he made in a Battle with the 
Sabines. And therefore, for Diſtinction's Sake, the twelve firſt 
were generally calld Salii Palatin, from the Palatine Moun- 
tain, whence they begun their Proceſſion ; the others Sali Colli- 
ni or Agonenſes, ftom the Quirinal Hill, ſometimes call'd Mon. 
Agonalis; where they had a Chapel, on one of the higheſt Emi- 
nences of the Mountain (a). | [of | 
Alexander ab Alexandro has obſerved, that the Entertainmen 
of theſe Prieſts upon their ſolemn Feſtivals, were exceeding coſtly 
and magnificent, with all the Variety of Muſick, Garlands, Per- 
fumes, c. (e) e And therefore Horace uſes dapes Saliares (f] for 
delicate Meats, as he does Pontificum cœnæ (g) for great Regalio's, 
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(a) Plutarch. in Va. (e) Can. Carm. 17. (c) Alex. ab Aix. lib, 1, 
eap. 26. (4) Dienyſ. Hallc. lib. 3. (e) Gen. Dier, lib. 1. cap. 26. (J) Lib. 
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Frxriales.] The Feciales Varro derives from Fides, becauſe they 


had the Care of the Publick Faith in Leagues and Contracts, 


Others bring the Word a frdere facienda, on the fame Account. 


Their Original in Italy was very ancient. Dian. Halicarnaſſus finds 


them among the Aborigines, under the Name of cr pogns li- 


baminum latores: And Virgil intimates as much in ſeveral 
Places. Numa firſt inſtituted the Order at Rome (a), conſiſt- 
ing of twenty Perſons (5), choſe out of the eminenteſt Fami- 
lies in the City, and ſettled in a College. Tis probable he 
rank d them among the Officers of Religion, to procure them 
the more Deference and Authority, and to make their Perſons 
more ſacred in the Commonweal Ne N e e 
- Fheir Office was to be the Arbitrators of all Controverſies 


relating to War and Peace; nor was it lawful on 2 — 


to take up Arms, till they had deelared all Means and Expedients 
that might tend to an Accommodation to be inſufficient; In caſe 
the Republick had ſufferd any Injury from a ForeignState, they 
diſpatch'd theſe Feciales, who were properly Heralds, to demand 
Satisfaction who, if they could procure no Reſtitution or juſt 
Return, calling the Gods to witneſs againſt the People and Coun- 
try, immediately 'denounc'd War; otherwiſe they confirm'd the 
Alliance that had been formerly made, or contracted a new 
one (e). But the Ceremonies us d upon both theſe Occaſions, 
will fall more properly under another Head. | Tis enough to 
obſerve here, that both the Affairs were managed by theſe Offi 
cers, with the Conſent of the Senate and People. rant 

As to the Pater Patratus,tisnot eaſy to determine whetherhe 


was a conſtant Officer, and the chief of the Feciales; or whe- 


ter he was a temporary. Miniſter, elected upon Account of 
making a Peace or denouncing War, which were both done by 
him. Ruſinus makes him the conſtant Governor, or Maſter of 


the Frcialis (d). Funeſtella (or the Author under his Name) a 


diſtinct Officer altogether (e). Pomponius Lætus (/] and Palydore 
Virgil (g) tell us, that he was only choſe by one of the Feczales, out 
of their own Body, upon ſuch Occaſionsas we mention'd hut now. 
The latter Opinion may be defended by the Authority of Ly, 
vy ho, in order to the Treaty with the A/bans before the triple 
Combat of the Horatii and Curiatii, makes one of the Fociales 
chuſe a Pater Patratus to perform that Ceremony (). The Perſon 
to be intruſted with this Office muſt have been one who had a 


— 


() Dionyſ. Livy, (5) Aen. 66 e. L Se. 3. (e Plutarch. in Nun. 

(4) Lib. 3. cap. 21. (e) De Sacerdet. Kom. cap, 6f. (J) De Sarerdat. Rem. 

Cap. 6. (E) De in vent. Ker, lib, 3. cap. 4. (5) Lib. 1. cap. 24. Fath 
ather 
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Father and a Son both alive; and therefore Pater Patratus is 
no more than a perfecter ſort of Father; as they imagin'd him 
to be, whoſe own Father was till living after he himſelf had 
deen a Father for ſome Time. Perhaps 100 they might fanſy 
him to be the fitteſt Judge in Affairs of ſuck Conſequence, wha 
could ſee as well behind, as before him (a). 
Tho' the Members of any Collegiate Body, and particularly 
the free Tradeſmen of the ſeveral Companies, are often called 
Sedales ; yet thoſe who challeng'd that Name by way of Em- 
nence, were Religious Officers, inſtituted to take care of the 
Feſtivals and annual Honours of great Perſons deceas'd. The 
firſt of this Order were the Sadales Titii, created to ſuperviſe the 
Solemnities in Memory of Tatias the Sabine King. Tiberius 
founded a College of the ſame Nature, and gave the Members 
the Title of Sadales Auguſtales ; their Buſineſs was to inſpect the 
Rites paid to Auguſtus Cæſar after his Death; and to perform the 
ſame good Offices to the whole Julian Family, as the old Sodaler 
Titi preſery'd the ſacred Memorials of all the Sabine Race. 
Afterwards we meet with the Sadaies Autoniniani, Hekvieus, 
Akxandrin, &c. inſtituted on the like Accounts, but ſo re- 
ſtrain'd to the Service of the particular Emperors, that the Au- 
toniniani, for Example, were divided into the Pii, Lucii, Mar- 
ai, &c. according to the proper Name of the Prince on whoſe 
Honours _ were to attend. Vid. Dodwell. Prælect. 1. ad 
Spartiani Hadrian. S. 5. | 


(2) Platarch. in Maſtion. Roman. 
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Of theVESTALS. 


5 HE Inſtitution of the Vea Virgin is generally attributed 
* to Numa; tho' we meet with the Sacred Fire long before, 
and even in the Time of neas. But perhaps Numa was the firſt 
who ſettled the Order, and built a Temple to the Goddeſs in Rome 
(a). Their Office was to attend upon the Rites of Veſta, the 
chief Part of it (5) being the Preſervation of the Holy Fire, which 


Y Virgil. fngid. lib. 2. carm. 297. (b) Platerch, & Dimyſins, 
| | | Numa 
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Numa, fanſying Fire to be the firſt Principle of all Things, 
committed to their Charge. Ovid tells us, that they unders 
ſtood nothing elſe but Fee by Veſta herſelf. e 


Nec tu aliud Veſtam qua vivam intellige flamman (a. 
Tho ſometimes he makes her the ſame as the Earl. 
Tellus Veſtaque numen idem eff (b). i et: 


Pohdore Virgil reconciles the two Names, by obſerving that 
Fire, or the natural Heat by which all Things are produc'd, is 
enclos d in the Earth (c). | PT TL Op A TO 
They were obliged to keep this Fire with all the Care in the 
World; and if it happen'd to go out, *twas thought Impiety to 
light it at any common Flame, but they made uſe of the pure 
and unpolluted Rays of the Sun (d). Every Year on the firſt of 
March, whether it had gone out or no, they always lighted it 
a-new (2). There were other Relicks and Holy T hings under 
their Care, of which we have very uncertain Accounts; parti- 
cularly the famous Palladium brought from Troy by Æneas; for 
Lees and Diomedes ſtole only a counterfeit one, a Copy of the 
other, which was kept with leſs Care. ' | 


Dionyſius and Plutarch aſſure us, that Numa conſtituted only 
four Virgins for this Service; 2 that the ſame Number re- 
main'd ever after. And therefore a great Antiquary is certainly 
miſtaken, when he makes the Number increas d to twenty (/). 
They were admitted into this Society between the Years of 
ſix and ten; and were not properly ſaid to be elected or crea- 
ted, but gaptæ, taken; the Pontifex Maximus taking her that 
he lik d by the Hand, and leading her, as it were by Force, 
from her Parents (g). 1 
The chief Rules preſcrib'd them by their Founder, were to 
vow the ſtricteſt Chaſtity for the Space of thirty Years. The 
firſt ten they were only Novices, obliged to learn the Ceremo- 
nies, and perfect themſelves in the Duties of their Religion. The 
next ten Years they actually diſcharg'd the Sacerdotal Function; 
and ſpent the remaining ten in teaching and inſtructing others. 
After this Term was completed, they had Liberty to leave the 
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(a) Faft. 6. v. 231. (b) Faſt. 6. v. 460. c) De invent. Ker. lib, 1. cap. 1 
(4) Plutarch in — 63 Alex. 4b 2 1. gf 2 12. Macrob. Saturnal, 1 1. 
cap. 12. (F) Alex. ab Alex, Ibid. (g) 4. Gell. lib. 1. cap. 22. 
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Order, and chuſe any Condition of Life that beft fuited with 
their Inclinations ; tho' this was counted unlucky, and therefore 
feldom put in Practice. Upon Commiſſion of any leſſer Faults, 
they were puniſh'd as the Pontifex Maximus (who had the Care 
of them) thought fit. But if they broke their Vow of Virginity, 
they were conſtantly buried alive in a Place without the City- 
Wall, allotted for that peculiar Uſe (a), and thence called 
Campus Sceleratas, as Feſtus informs us. 5 | 
But this ſevere Condition was recompens'd with ſeveral Pri- 
vileges and Prerogatives. Whenever they went abroad, they had 
the Faſces carried before them (+4), a Conſul, or the Prætor, 
being oblig'd to give them the Way (c). And if in their Walk 
they caſually' lighted upon a Malefactor leading to Execution, 
they had the Favour to deliver him from the Hands of Juſtice, 
provided they made Oath that their Meeting was purely acci- 
dental, without any Compact or Deſign (d). 3 0 


(a) Pintach, in Now, tb) nid. (s) Mex. ab Alex. lib, 5. cap. 12. 
d) Plutarch. in Num. 


„Cn en 


Of the Duumviri, Decemviri, and Quindecemwviri, 
Keepers of the Sibylline Writings And of the Cory- 
bantes, or Prieſts of Cybele, and the: Epulones. 


HE Firſt of theſe Orders, famous only on Account of 
be the Relicks they preſery'd, owe their Original to this Oc- 

jon. . 

A ſtrange old Woman came once to Targuinius Superbus with 
nine Books, which, ſhe ſaid, were the Oracles of the Sybils, 
and proffer d to ſell them. But the King making ſome Scruple 
about the Price, ſhe went away and burnt three of them; and 
returning with the fix, asked the ſame Sum as before. Tarquin 
only taugh'd at the Humour: Upon which the old Woman left 
him once more; and after ſhe had burnt three others, came 
again with them that were left, but {till kept to her old Terms. 
TheKingbegan now to wonder at her Obſtinacy, and * 
k | there 


\ 
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there might be ſomething more than ordinary, in the Buſineſs, 
ſent for the Augurs to conſult what was to be done. They, when 
their Divinations were perform'd, ſoon acquainted him what a 
Piece of Impiety he had been guilty of, by refuſing a Treaſure 
ſent to him from Heaven, and commanded him to give what- 
ever ſhe demanded for the Books that remain d. The Woman 
receiv'd her Money, and deliver'd the Writings ; and only charg- 
ing them by all means to keep em ſacred, immediately vaniſh'd. 
Two of the Nobility were preſently after choſe to be the Keep- 
ers of theſe Oracles, which were laid up with all imaginable + 
Care in the Capitol, in a Cheſt under Ground. They could not 


de conſulted without a ſpecial Order of the Senate, which was 


never granted, unleſs upon the receiving ſome notable Defeat; 
upon the riſing of any conſiderable Mutiny, or Sedition in the 
State; or upon ſome other extraordinary Occaſion (a); ſeveral 


of which we meet with in Liuy (6). 


The Number of Prieſts, in this, as in moſt other Orders, were 
a 7 ſevreral Times altered. The Duumviri 
_They kad the common continu'd till about the Year of the Ci 
dne of Dunnvirl, 388, when the Tribunes of the Peopl: 
Sacris fatinndis. " preferr'd a Law, that there ſhould be 
7 ten Men elected for this Service, part 
out of the Nobility, and part out of the Commons. We meet 
with the Decemviri all along from hence, till about the Time 
of Sila the Dictator, when the Quindecemviri occur: Which 
Addition of. five Perſons may, with very good Reaſon, be at- 
tributed to him, who encreas'd ſo many of the other Orders. 
*F were needleſs to give any farther Account of the $7byls, than 
that they are generally agreed to haye been ten in Number ; 


for which we have the Authority of Varro; tho! ſome make 
them nine, ſome four, ſome three, and ſome only one (c). 


They all liv'd in different Ages and Countries, were all Prophe- 
teſſes; and, if we believe the common Opinion, foretold the 
coming of our Saviour. As to the Writing, Dempſter tells us, 
*twas-in Linen (d) But one would think the common Phraſe 
of Folia Sibyllæ, usd by Virgil, Horace, and other credible Au- 


Thors, ſhould argue, that they wrote their Prophecies on Leaves 


of Trees; eſpecially if we conſider the great Antiquity which 
is generally allow'd them, and are aſſur'd at the ſame Time by 
Pliny (e), that this was the oldeſt-way of Writing. 


* 


— 


| = Dion) ſ. Antiq. lib. b) Particularly lib. 3. cap. 10. lib. 5. cap. I 3 
lid. 7. 0 205 lid, 4. cap. ; (e) Vid. — 4 64e. lid. 4 cap. 24« 


Solinus 


(4) Ibid, (e) Lib. 33. cap. 11. 
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Solinus nine us, That theſe Books which Targuin bought, 


were burnt in the-Conflagration of the Capitol, the Year before 
Slla's Dictatorſhip (a). Yet there were others of their ug. | 


Writings, or at lealt Copies or Extracts of them, Ether u 
in Greece and other Parts, upon a ſpecial Search made b Der 
of the Senate, Which were kept with the ſame Superſtition as 


the former, till about the Time of "T heodofius the Great; when 
the greateſt Part of the Senate having embraced the Chriſtian 
Faith,” ſuch Vanities begun to grow out of Faſhion-; till at laſt 


Stilicho burnt them all under Honoriin, for which he is ſo ſevere- 
ly en by the A Poet  Rutiltus, | in | His: ingenious Lan 
14 oy 88 = | $3 4 | 8 


Nec t tantum Geticis e raditer en 
Ante Sybylinæ fata cremavit Opis. 


Odimus Althæam conſumpto funere frris; „ e e e 


Niſæum crinem flere putantur aues. ws} ARE 
At Stilicho æterni fatalia pignora libri, "IL ILL 
Et plenas voluit Fa colus. Haga: "WEE 


Nor only Roman Arivigithe Wretch —_—: i 2877 
To barbarous Foes; befbre that curſed Dee. "3 


He burnt the Writings of the ſaered Maid. 12'S. 


We hate Althea for the fatal Brand et 009 
When Nifus fell, the weeping Birds complain'a TY | 
More cruel he than the revengeful Fair; 
More cruel he that Nis Murderer ?- 
Whoſe impious Hands into the Flames have 


The heavenly Pledges of the Roman Crown, 8 | 


UnrYng all the. Doom that careful F ate had ban. 


Among El the Religious Orders, as We meet with non#oftyer 
in Authors, ſo there were none of ſuch an extravagant Conſti- 


tution as the Prieſts of Cybele. We find them under the different 


Names of (b) Curetes, Corybantes, Galli, and Idæi Dattyle; but 


can ſcarce get one tolerable Etymology of either. As for Cybele 


herſelf, ſhe is generally taken for the Earth, and is the fame 


with Rhea, Ops, Berecynthia, the Idæan Mather, the Mather. of 
the Gods, and Great Goddeſs. She was invited and received 


into Rome,. from Peſinus in ENDS, with great W upon 
We 5. Habe Oracles (09. b ono nt 


ah . 


— — 8 — ; — | — 
(a) 1 c. 8. (5) Ve Dionyſ. = > ub. - le) Liv, lib, 29. c. * 
. But 
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But to return to her Prieſts: We find; little of any Certainty 
about them, only that they were all Eunuchs, and by Nation 
i Phrygians ; and that in their ſolemn Proceſſions they danced in 
| or,. making a confus d. Noiſe. with T imbrels, Pipes, and 
; G howling all the while as if they were mad, and cutting 
themſelves as they went along, One we = little think that this 
was the Goddeſs, who required ſuch a facred Silence in her My- 
. 25 V wrgil(a).v perſuade us ſhe did. And the beſt. we 
could ſuppoſe at the Sight of this bawling Retinue, is, that they 
were going to ſettle a Swarm of Bees; for which Service the 
ſamePoet recommends the Uſe of the Cymbals of Cybele (o). 
But we cannot have a better Relation of the Original, and the 
Manner of their ſtrange . chan what 1 bas Ly 
ven us in his ſecond Book. 
Han variæ gentes, antiguo more Matei dd . 
1deam vocitant Matrem, Phrygiaſque carervaas 
Dant Comites; guia primum ex i s finibus edunt © uy + he 
Per terrarum orbem fruges cepiſſe creari. 6516 
Callos attribuunt, quia numen gui dioldrint AT Ka 
Matris, & ingrati genitoribus inventi fant, | 1 
- Significare volunt indignai e putands, 7 ad e. 
Nivam progeniem qui in ords :luminis edant. ee e, 
© Tympana tenta tonut palms && cymbala nn 
Concava, rauciſonogue minantur cornua cantu, K 
Et Phrygio fimulat numers cava tibia mentes; We ee 
Telague præportant uiolenti ſigna furoris, . 
* Ingratos animos, atque impia pettora'volgi 
Conterrers metu que poſſint numine dive... 1 OR ? 


Hic armata manus (Curetas nomine G n 
Quos memorant Phrygios) inter je forte: * A eie 
Ludunt, in numerumgue exſultant ſanguine [etl ; F & 
= Terrifiras capitum quatientes numins triftas. 
Dictiæos referunt Curetas ; qui Fovis illum ach 
' Pogitum in Cretd quondam occultd/ſe- Tuns, 262 4 5 
Cum pueri circum puerum per nice ct ** — 9 4 Rd {794 
Amati in numerum pulſarent eribus rs, 
Ne Saturnus eum malis mandaret adeptus, 
Aternumgue daret matri ſub pectore dulnus. N | 
Concerning her, fond Superſtition frames 9 4 | ane 5 
A thouſand odd Conceits, a thouſand Names, 8 
And gives ber a large Train of Phrygian Dames: 8 
t 5. 000 * . 


bt Es Becauſe 
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- Becauſe in Phrygia Corn at firſt took * | 
And thence was ſcatter'd o'er the other Nach. 4 | 

They eunuch all their Prieſts; from whence tis Nun 

That they deſerve no Children of theit owt, res, 

Who or abuſe their Sirès, or diſteſpect, ann 

Or treat their Mothers with a cold Neglect; * eg 

Their Mothers, whom they ſhould adore. a 

Amidſt her Pomp fierce Drums and Cymbals 1016. 5 

And the hoarſe Horns with rattling Notes do — Fer 

The Pipe with Phrygian Airs diſturbs their =o | 
Tin, Reaſon overthrown;/ mad Paſſion rules. 

They carry Arms, thoſe dreadful Sener Wer, | 

To raiſe th" impious Rqut Religious Fea | "ID 

Here ſoms in Arms dance found among ie Crowd, 

Look dreadful gay in their own ſparkling Blood, 7 

Their Creſts ſtill ſhaking with a dreadful Nod. 

Theſe repfeſent thoſe armed Prieſts who ſtrove | 

Jo drowh the'terider Cries of Infant Ju,“ 

By daneing quiek, they made a greater Sound, - 

And beat their Armour as they dane'd around, 

Loeſt Saturn ſhould have found, and eat the Boys. 


And Ops for ever mourr'd Her prarling Joy. 5 
: Mr. Cr ad. 

But we muſt not omit a more comical, th though ſhorter Ac» 
count, that We have of them in Juvenal. 3 | 
Matriſque Deum chorus intrat, & inkem 


Semivir obſecena far reverenda minori, - 
Mallia gui rapta fecuit genitalia teſta, 
Fampridem cui rauca 705 cui 8 l (hrs —_— bs © 


ebeia.— (a). 5 219 


And Cybele's Prieſts, an MIND at their fla, 
About the Streets a mad 2 led; 4 
IT be venerable Gelding, large and high 
.... Ofer-looks the Herd o A inferior ry.: 
His aukward Clergymen about him prance, | 
55 And beat 5 Tel to their rack Dance. armed 
0 + 125 2441 ? Mr. IT 
The FN, at their Ert beg, Livy 60 ated us were 
only ene _"_— _ _ were WARTS 0 Wen; ; _whenes 
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they are commonly call'd Septemviri Epulonum, or barely Sep- 
temviri, or the Sepiemviratus; and ſome report that Julius Cæſar, 
by adding three more, chang'd them to a Decemvirate Tho it's 
certain they kept their old Name. They had their Name from 
a Cuſtom which obtain'd among the Roman, in Time of 
publick Danger, of making a ſumptuous Feaſt in their Temples, 
to which they did, as it were, invite the Deities themſelves. For 
their Statues were brought on rich Beds, with their Pulvinaria 
too, or Pillows, and placed at the moſt honourable Part of the 
Table as the principal Gueſts. Theſe Regalio's they call'd Epu- 
la, or Lectiſternia; the Care of which belong'd to the Epulones. 


This Prieſthood is by Pliny Junior ſet on an equal Foot with 


that of the Augurs; when, upon a Vacancy in each Order, he 
ſupplicates his Maſter Trajan to be admitted to either. The 
whole Epiſtle ought to be ſet down for an Example of Modeſty 
and Wit. 5 8 151 Ute 1 
ELINI US RX AJA NO. 

Cum ſciam, Domine, ad tgſtimonium laudemque morum meorum 
pertinere tam boni principis judicis exornari, rogo, dignitati, ad 
guam me provexit indulgentia tua, vel auguratum, vel ſeptemvira- 
tum, quia vacant, adjicere digneris : ut jure ſacerdotii precari deos 
pro te publice poſſim, ques nunc precor pietate private. 


Of the Roux AN Sacrifices. 


T7 HE Word Sacrificium more properly Genifies the Thing 


offer'd, than the Action of Offering. The two common 
Words to expreſs the former, were Viclima and Heſtia ; which 
tho? they arewvery often confounded, yet by the firſt Word are 
properly meant the greater ſort of Sacrifices, by the other the leſs. 
Tho every Deity had ſome peculiar Rites and Inſtitutions,and 
conſequently different ſorts of Sacrifices, in which the greateſt 
Part of the publick Worſhip then conſiſted; yet there were 
ſome ſtanding Rules and Ceremonies to be obferved in all. 
The Prieſt (and ſometimes the Perſon that gave the Victim) 


went before in a white Garment free from Spots and Figures : 


For Cicero tells us, that White is the moſt acceptable Colour 
to the Gods; I ſuppoſe, becauſe it ſeems to denote Purity and 
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The Beaſt to be ſacrificed, if *twas of a larger Sort, us'd to 
be mark'd on the Horns with Gold; if of the leſſer Sort, it was 
crown'd with the Leaves of that Tree which the Deity was 
thought moſt to delight in, for whom the Sacrifice was deſign'd. 
And beſides theſe, they wore the Infulæ and Vittæ, a ſort of 
white Fillets, about their Head. OT SI T7 | 

Before the Proceſſion went a publick Crier, proclaiming Hoc 
age to the People, to give them Notice that they ſhould forbear 
Working, and attend at the Solemnity. The Pipers and Harp- 
ers too were the Fore-runners of the Show ; and what time they 
could ſpare from their Inſtruments, was ſpent in aſſiſting the 
Crier to admoniſh the People. The Sacrifice being brought to 
the Altar, the Prieſt took hold of the Altar with one Hand, and 


uſher'd in the Solemnity with a Prayer to all the Gods; mention- 


ing Janus and Veſta always firſt and laſt, as if through them they 
had Acceſs to the reſt. During the Prayer, ſome publick Officer 
was to command the ſtricteſt Silence, for which the common 
Expreſſion was, Favete Linguis, a Phraſe uſed by Horace (a), 
Juvenal (h), Tibullus (c), &c. And the Piper play'd all the while, 
to hinder the hearing ef any unlucky Noiſe. After his Prayer, 
the Prieſt began the Sacrifice with what they calłd Immolatio, 
(though, by Synecdoche, the Word is often taken for the whole 
Act of Sacrificing,) the throwing ſome ſort of Corn and Frank- 
incenſe, together with the Mola, i. e. Bran or Meal mix d with 
Salt, upon the Head of the Beaſt. In the next Place, he ſprink- 
led Wine between the Horns ; a Cuſtom very often taken No- 
tice of by the Poets. So Virgil: I 


Ipſa tenens dextrd pateram pulcherrima Dido, 
Candentis vaccæ media inter cornua fundit (d). 


Ofer the white Heifer's Horns the beauteous Queen 
Holds the rich Plate, and pours the Wine between. 


And Ovid more exprelly : 


Rode caper vitem ; tamen hinc cum ſlabis ad aras, 
In tua quod fundi cornua poſſit, erit (e). 
Go wanton Goat, about the Vineyard browze 
On the young Shoots, and ſtop the rifing Juice; a 
You'll leaye enough to pour between your Horns, 
When for your Sake the hallow'd Altar burns. 


(4) Lib. 3. Od. 1. (6) Sat. 12. (c) Lib. 2. Eleg. b. (a) e Æneid. 4, v. 60, (e) Faſt. 1. 
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But before he pour d the Wine on the Beaſt; he put the Plate 
to hisown Mouth; and juſt touch d it with his Lips, giving it 
| ; near him to do:the like. ie they term'd 

"EET 

In the next Place he pluck d off ſome.of the rougheſtHain | 
growing between the Horns of the ws ang gere n my 
the Fire, as un, nme 


Et fummas capiens media inter cornua TT. 5 wee 5 
Fundus imponit ſacris, lihamina prims ( 9) 4 | 


The briſtling Hairs that on the Forehead grew, . 8. 
As the firſt Oe on the Fire ſhe threw... | 


And now turning himſelf to the Eat, he only ne a ſort digt 
crooked Line with his Knife from the Forehead to the Tai}; 
and then delivered the Beaſt to the publick Servants to kill. We 
find theſe inferior Officers under the ſeveral Names of Poe a, 
Agones, Cultrarii, and Victimarii: Their Buſineſs, befides the 
killing of the Beaſts, was to take off his Skin, to bowel him, and 
to waſh the whole Body. Then the Aruſpex his Duty came in 
Place, to ſearch the Entrails for good or bad Omens. When 
this was over, the Prieſts had nothing elſe to do but to lay what 
Parts they thought fitteſt for the Gods upon the Altar, and to 
go and regale themſelves "oy the eſt Ser A, ab Alex, 
Lib. 4. cap, 17. | 


( nid. 6. v. . 
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B C H A P. IX. | 
| Of the Roman Near. 1 


WE mee meet with three Accounts in Uſe at Stern Timesamong 

the Romans; which owe their Original to Romulus, Numa, 
and Julius Cæſar. - Romulus divided his Year into ten Months, | 
which Plutarch would perſuade us had no certain or equal 


Term, but confiſted ſome of twenty Days, ſme of thirty 1 
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and ſome of more (a). But he is generally allow'd” to have ſet- 
tled the Number of Days with a great deat more Equality; al- 
lotting to March, May, Quintilis, and Ofober, one and thirty 
Days; To April, Fune, Sextilis, November and December, 
thirty, making up in all, three Hundred and four Days(b): - 


Scilicet arma magis quam fidera; Romule, eras! ? 


Scaliger indeed is very angry that People ſhould think the Ro- 
mans had ever any other Account than by twelve Months (c). 
But tis probable that the Teſtimonies of Varro, Macrobius, Cen- 
ſerinus, Ovid, &c. will over-rule the bare Words of Litinius 
 Macer, and the Counterfeit Feneflella, which are all he produces. 
As to the Names of Romulus Months, the firſt to be ſure was 
conſecrated to Mars, the Father of the State. The next too 
may be fetch'd from Venus, the other Guardian Parent of the 
Romans, if we admit of the Alluſion between the Word Aprilis, 
and Agen her Name in Greet: Tho! tis generally deriy'd 
from Aperia, to open, becauſe this is the chief Part of the Spring, 
in which the Buds and Flowers open and diſcloſe themſelves (d). 
May he nam'd ſo from Maia the Mother of Mercury, according 
to Plutarch (e); tho Mucrobius makes the Maia to whom May 
was dedicated, the ſame as Rhea, Ops, or the Earth, and different 
from Mercury's Mother (J). Ovid brings it d Senibus, i. e. à 
Majoribus (g). Tune either comes from Juventus, becauſe this 
is the youthful and gay Part of the Year (); or elſe tis a Con- 
traction of Funonius, and dedicated to the Goddeſs Juno (i). The 
other Months he denominated as they ſtood in Order: So Quin 
tilis is no more than the fifth Month, Sextilis than the fixth ; 
and ſo on: But theſe two afterwards c ed their Names to 
Fuly and Auguſt, in Honour of Julius Cajar, and his Succeſſor 
Auguſtus. As Nero had afterwards'call'd' April Neronius (#);- fo 
Plutarch tells us, that Domitian too, in Imitation of them, gave 
the two Months immediately following,' the Names of Germa- 
nicus and Domitianus; but he being ſlain,” they recovered their 
old Denominations (Z). | 1 7 at; 
Numa was a little better acquainted with the Celeſtial Motions 
than his Predeceſſor; and therefore undertaking to reform the Ka- 
lendar, in the firſt Place he added the two Months of Fanuary 


(a) Plat. in Num. (5) Macrob. Saturn. I. 1. cap. 12. Cenſor. de die Natal. c. 20. 
& c. (c) De Emendat. Temper. I. 2. (4, Plat. in Num, Macrob, Sat. I. 1. c. 12. 
le) In Nama, () Sat. I. 1. cap. 12. (g) Faſt. 1. v. 41. (5) Plat. in Numa. 
(0 Macrob. abi pra. (0 Sugt. in Ner. c. 55. 1 (1) Plut. in Nama. 
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and-February; the Grſt of which he dedicated to the God Fanus; 
the other took its Name from Februo, to purity, becauſe the 


Feaſts of Purification were celebrated in that Month (a), To 
eompoſe theſe two Months, he put fifty Days to the old three 
hundred and four, to make them anſwer the Courſe of the Moon; 
and then took ſix more from the ſix Months that had even Days, 
adding one odd Day more than he ought to have done, merely 
out of Superſtition, and to make the Number fortunate. How- 
ever, he could get but eight and twenty Days for February; 
and therefore that Month was always counted unlucky (4), 
Beſides this, he obſervd the Difference between the Solar and 
the Lunar Courſe to be eleven Days; and to remedy the In- 
equality, he doubled thoſe Days; after every two Years adding 
an Interſtitial Month to follow February, which Plutarch calls 
in one Place Mercidinus(c) and in another Mercidonius (d). But 
the Care of this Intercalation being left to the Prieſts, they 
clapp d in, or left out, the Month whenever they pleas'd, as they 
fanſy d lucky, or unlucky; and ſo made ſuch mad Work, that 
the Feſtivals and ſolemn Days for Sacrifice were remov'd, by 
little and little, till at laſt they came to be kept at a Seaſon quite 
contrary to what they had been formerly (eg). 

Fulius Ceſar was the firſt that undertook to remedy this Diſ- 
order; and to this Purpoſe he call'd in the beſt Philoſophers and 
Mathematicians of his Time, to ſettle the Point. In order to 
bring Matters right, he was forced to make one confus d Vear of 
fifteen Months, or four hundred forty five Days; but to pre- 
ſerve a due Regulation for the Future, he took away the Inter- 
calary Months; and adding ten Days to Numa's three hundred 
fifty five, equallid them to the Courſe of 1 Sun, except ſix 


odd Hours. The ten Days he diſtributed among thoſe ſeven 
Months that had before but nine-and- twenty; and as for the 


ſix Hours, he ordered them to be let alone till they made up 


a whole Day; and this every fourth Vear he put in the ſame 
Place where the Month uſed to be inſerted before (/); and that 
was juſt five Days before the End of February, or next before 
the ſixth of the Kalends of March. For this Reaſon the ſuper- 
numerary Day had the Name of Dies Bifextus4 and thence the 
Leap-Year came to be calbd Annus Bifſextilis.. | 

But the Priefts, who had been the Authors of the old Confa- 
fron, committed as great a Blunder in the New Computation, 


— 


nn 2 2 * 


(a) Ibid. (b) Cenſerin. de die Natali. cap. 20. (e) In Nama. (4) In Jul. 
% f ( Crnforin, . . 8 4 
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by interpoſing the Ve at the Beginni by every fourth 
Year! inſtead of the End; till Auguſtus pin fo it.into the 
right Courſe again (a), in which it has continu d ever fince, and 

and is followed by. a great Part of Eurqe at this Day. 

Vet becauſe there wanted eleven Minutes in the fix odd 
Hours of Fulias's Year, the Æguinares and Solftices lofing ſome- 
thing continually, were faund, about the Year 1 582, to have 
run back ten whole Days: For which Reaſon, Pope Gregory 
at that time undertook a new Reformation of the Kalendar, cut- 
ting oft ten Days to bring them to their proper Places. This 
Account they call the Gregorian or n 10 0 is * | 
ſerved too in many! Parts of Fuer. a th 


(4) Auen. Fat, 15. 1, cap. 14. bun. in S's oy 31. a '0 Dt. 


EET” 
The Diltinftion of the Roman Days. 


| WHEN Nutes divided the Year into twelve "Months, he 
made a Diſtinction too in the Days, ranking them in theſe 

three Orders: Dies Fett, Profecti, and Interciſi. 

The firſt Sort was conſecrated to the Gods: 

The ſecond allotted for the civil Buſineſs of Men: | 

The third divided between facred and ordinary Employ 

ments. 

The Dies Fe/ti were ſet apart for the Celebration of theſe 

four Solemnities, Sacrificia, Epulæ, Ludi, and Ferie. 

Sacri ow, were no more than publick Sacrifices to the Gods. 

Epulæ, were a fort of Banquets celebrated to the Honour of 
the Deities. 

Ludi, were publick Sports inſtituted with the ſame Deſign. 

Feriz, were either publick or private. 

The Publick were of four Sorts, Stativæ, Conceptive, Impe- 
rative, and Nundinæ. 

Feriæ Stative, were publick Feaſts kept by the whole City, 
according to the ſet Time appointed in the Kalendar for their 
Obſeryation ; z as the Agonalis, Carmentalia, Lupercalia, & : 
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EFriæ Conceptive, were ſuch as the Magiſtrates, or Prieſts, 
appointed annually to be celebrated upon what Days they pleasd, 
as the Lalinæ, Paganalia, Compitalia, &c ed. 

Ferie Imperative, were ſuch as the Conſuls, Prætors, or 


commanded to be obſery*d'upon ſolemn Occaſions, as the gain- 


NMundinæ, were Days ſet apart for the Concourſe of the Peo- 


ple out of the Country and neighbouring Towns, to expoſe their 


Commodities to Sale, the ſame as our greater Markets or Fairs. 
They had the Name of Nundinæ, becauſe they were kept every 
ninth Day, as Ovid informs us (a). It muſt he remember d, 
that tho' the Nundinæ at firſt were of the Number of the Feriz, 
yet they were afterwards by a Law declar'd to be Dies Faſti; 


that the Country People might not be hinder'd in their Work, 


but might at the ſame Time perform their Buſineſs of Market 
and Sale, and alſo have their Controverſies and Cauſes decided 
by the Prætor; whereas otherwiſe they muſt have been forc'd to 
come to Town again upon the uſual Court-Days. - 

Feriæ Private, were. Holy-days obſerv'd by particular Per- 
ſons or Families upon ſeveral Accounts; as Birth-Days, Fune- 
J +3 .. * 

Thus much for the Dies Feſt, 

The Profeſti were Faſti, Comitiales, Comperendini, Stati, and 
Preliares. © REEF def. ee e 

Dies Fafti, were the fame as our Court-Days; upon which 


it was lawful for the Prætor to fit in Judgment, and conſequently 


Fari tria verba, to ſay the three ſolemen Words, Do, Dico, Ad-. 
dico, I fit here to give Laws, declare Right, adjudge Laſſes. All 
other Days (except the intertiſi) were calld Nefaſti ; becauſe 


_ *twas not lawful to ſay thoſe three Words upon them, that is, 


the Courts were not open. But we may obſerve from a Phraſe 
of Herace, (6), that Dies neſaſtus ſignifies an unlucky Day, as 
well as a Non-Court OT IO e e DEF WIR $2944 

Dies Comitiales, were ſuch Days as the Comitia, or publick 
Aſſemblies of the People, were held upon: Or, as Ovid ſtyles 


* 


them, = e 
Aeris populum jus eft includere ſeptis (c). 
Days when the People are ſhut up to vote. 


— 


(4) Foft. 1. b. 51. (%) Lib. 2.04.13. (e) Faft. 1. voſt 53. 
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Dies comperendi, were Days when bande hex: had been 
ſued might give Bail, properly, Days La Adjournment, - 1. + 

Dies Stati, were Days appointed for 9 of a 
Cauſe between a Ruman and 2 Foreigner. 

Dies Præliares, were ſuch Days upon which they thought it 
lawful to engage in an Action of Hoſtility: hes during the 
Time of ſome particular Feaſts, as the Saturnalia, the Latinas 
and that which they calłd Cum Mundus patet, conſecrated to 
Dis and Projerpina, they reckon'd it a Piece of Impiety to raiſe, 
march, or exerciſe their Men, or to Warmen Wah. the Enemy, 
unleſs firſt attacked. ' +: 1-5 \ 

If we make a' Diviſion of the Roman Days into 8 
and Unfortunate; Dies Pgſtriduani, or the next Day after the 
Kalends, Nones, or Ides, were always reckomd of the latter 
Sort; and therefore had the Name of Dies Ati. | 

A. Gellius gives us the Reaſon of this Obſervation from Ver- 
rius Flaceus, becauſe they had taken notice for ſeveral Ages, 
that thoſe Days had | proy'd unlucky to the State in the Lois 
of Battles, Towns, and other Cafualties (a). 

He tells us in the ſame Place, that the Day before the Fourth 
of the Kalends, Nones, or Ides, was always reckoned unfor- 
tunate ; he does not know for what Reaſon, unleſs that he finds 
the great Oyerthrow at Canne to have . ne on ſuch a Day. 

e 42 ke enen 
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CHAP it 
Of the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. 


T HE Way that the Romans uſed to reckonthe Days of their 
Months was by the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. Romulus 
begun his Months always upon the firſt Day of the Moon, 
and was follow'd-in this by the Authors of the ather Accounts, 
to avoid the altering of the immoveable Feaſts. Therefore 
every new Moon, one of the inferior Prieſts us'd to aſſemble 
the People in the Capitol, and call over as many Days as there 
were between that and the Nones: And ſo from the old Word 
Calb, or the Greet tan, to call, the firſt of theſe Days had the 
Name of Kalendæ. But we muſt remember, that (ls aan 
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4 the Days continu'd no longer than che Vear of the 


Part 1]. 


450, when e. Mlavius, the Curule dile, order d the Fajti, 
, to be ſet up in publick Places, that every Body 


"might know- the Difference of Fines, and the Return of the 


Feftivats (a a). 

The None were ſo call'd, becauſe they reckon'd nine Dy 
from them to the Is. 

The des were generall bone the Middle of the Month; 2nd 
then we may derive the ore A yu an obſolete Verb, 
ſignifying to divide. 

The Kalends were always fix 4 to the Srſt Day of every 
Month; but'the'Nones and the des in four Months were on 
different Days than in the other eight. For March, May, Juh, 


and October had fix Nones a- piece; the other only four. 'There- 
fore in the firſt, the Nones were the 7th, and che daes the th; 


in the laſt, the Nones the-5th, and the des the 1 3th. | 

In reckoning theſe, they always went backwards, thus: 775 - 
nuary I, was the fir/? of the Kalends of Fanuary : December Zr, 
Prid. Kal. Fan. Decemb. 30. the third Kal. Fan. And ſo on to the 

x 3th; and that was Idus Decembris; and then the 12th Prid. 

1auum Decemb. the 11th, 3 Iduum. Decemb. And ſo on to the 5th 
Day, and that was None Decemb. And then again the 4th Prid, 
Nonarum Decemb. the third 3 Non. Decemb. the ſecond 4 Non. 
Decemb. and the firſt Kalende Decemb. © 

We muſt obſerve, That when we meet with Ralendas, No- 
nas, or Idus, in the Accuſative Caſe, the Prepoſition ante is al- 
ways underſtood: As tertio Kalendas, Idus, or hag is the fume 
as tertio die ante Kal. Non. or Ius. 


(4) Liv. lib. 5. cap. 46, &c. 
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CHAP. XII. 


The moſ FUN Feſtivals of the Rowans, | as thy 


tand in the Kalendar. 


T HE Katends, or the firſt Day of January, was noted for 
the entring of the Magiſtrates on their Office ; and for the 


among Friends (a). 
\ (#) Ovid, Faſt. 1. v. 71. 


wiſhing of good Fortune, and * Preſents to one amocber 
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The Ninth (or qui. Id. ) was the Feaſt of the Agmalia, inſti- 
tutedby Numa Pompilius, in Honour of Janus, and attended 
with the & de, the ſolemn Exerciſes and Combat; whence, 
in Ovid's Judgment (a), it took its Name. 
The Eleventh (or tert. Idi) was the Feaſt of the Carmentalsy 
in Memory. of Carmenta, Evander's Mother. 
February the Fifteenth, or the Fifteenth of the Kalends of: 
March, was the Feaſt of the Lupercalia, when the Luperci made 
their wild Proceſſion (5) which has been deſcrib'd before. T 
February the Eleventh, or the Third ofthe Ales, was the F- 
ralia, or Feaſt in Honour of the Ghoſts; when People carried 
ſome little ſort of Offering to the Graves of their deceas d Friends. 
Ovid gives eee an Account of i it, that _ not! 
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0 Parua petunt manes e pietus pro divite grata „* 22 
Munere; non avid Styx habet ima Deos. | M1 


| Tegulaiftrreftis atis off velata coroni; 10 8. S 7 
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| Tonbe have their FRGGU wo; Ob Parents ente. Mis 
Some ſlender Preſent, to adorn their Graye. 
Slender the Preſent 9 e Ghoſts we πWẽ © 1 
| Thoſe Powers obſerve not What we give, but bow: 1 
No greedy Souls diſturb d. Seats below. 1 A 2 
8 They 900 ask a Tiſe with Garlands crowd, | TY kk 
f And Fruit and Salt tt ſcatter on the 'Grotind, e 
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The Day os the Prokd) whe oY Chariftia, or Feftivil of 
Love, when all the Relations i in every TT. met DIE: 
and 89 - 30 i 20 ee 

On the 22dor 236, (according to the different Length of this 
Month), were the Ter minalte; Bred to Terminus, the Guardian 
of Boundaries and Land- on which they now offered to 
him Cakes and F ruits, and ſometimes Sheep and Swine, not- 
withſtanding the ancient Prohibition of bloody Sacrifices in this 
Caſe: The r of which Protibition Plutarch (a) ſuppoſes to 
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hart been, leſt. they ſhould violate the Tokens of Peace and 
Agreement, by Rtaming them with Blood. 

The Kalends' of March was the Matronalia, a Fat hover by 
the Roman Matrons to the Hondur of Mars; to whom ther 


tbought:themſelves-oblig'd for the Happineſs of 'bearirig $900 
Children; a Favour-which he firſt eanfer'd on his _—_— 


ſtreſs Rhe# (a. jo. din9933 74 20 d ene 503 © * 6 | 
This Feaſt was the Subje&t of: Hauses Ode. e v5; WA 
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On the fams/Diyibboan the ſolemn Feaſts df the) Calli, 2 
oe Froceſſion with: the Ancylia, which have been en 
ore. 

The es of Marth was the Feaſt of Anna Perenna ; - in Ho 
nour either. of the giſtar of Dida, who: fled-into-[tahy to Encat; 
or of one Auna an old Gentle woman, that in a great Dearth 
at Rome, for ſome Time furniſned the common People wit ii Corn 
out of her own Store. The Celebtation of: this Day conſiſted 
in Drinking and Feaſting largely among Friends. Te common 
People met for this Purpoſe in the Fields; near the Tiber, and 
building themſelves Booths and Arbors, kept Bhs Day with all 


Manner of e ra Jallity ; wiſhing pne ano SHERI. as 


the .drank C ups Y. 13 writ; 401 r 
he ſame Day, was by ecree of [LILY WR 1g be card | 
FD bappen'd 


a Toh the.) _ 0 Tull Geſfer,.w 


Sir (c) (c). u, in n tells us of a wet 
t Law A Baal the Conſul, would have 29 4 22 
this Occaſion; and that was, to have the Day call d e ever after, 
Natalis urbis (the Birth-day of the City ;) as if their N 
had reyin'Suponhe Death of Gejar „ fle 71 
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gib, or the 14th. of the Kalends 1 ihe 
See or Winquatria, the Feaſt of Minerva, conti- 
five Days. was during this Selemnity, that the Boys 
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To ſry Tulh on Pugh," 1 | il, Sidi? my 

Begins to wiſh in the Bringuatrion Days, | Oman 24 1 
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e Time Us Youths carried, their Matter the Fee, 
or Preſent,, term d Adipernal. rs iu mio Lo 

April the 1th, or the x9thof the Kalends of: Ae 
Cerealia, or Feaſt of Ceres, in which Solemnity the chief Actors 
were the Women. Nd Perſon that mournd was allowed to 
hear a Part in this Service; and therefore tis very reitlarkable, 


tal pan the; Defeat of Camas: there was ſuch an fdiverſal 


in the uu, mat the Anniverſary Feaſt of Ca was 


fact jo tene aff - f) al to giaiblivd od! nt 
April the 23ſt, 0p3he;11th of the Kalends of May, was the 


pallia, or Feaſt: of Falis, Goddeſs of Shepherds. This is ſome- 


times call'd Parilia, d pariendo, becauſe Prayers are now] made 
' for the Fruitfulneſs of the Sheen. Oaid tells. us a very tedious 
Courſe of Superſtition that the: Shepherds run through upon 
this Day. They always contrived io have a greãt᷑ Feaſt at Niglit ; 
and when moſt of them qvere pret 1 they concluded al 
with dancing over che Fires made in che Hiekd wirkt 
Heaps of Stubble (WHG ao ot ik 109} ee e e 
The ſame Day was call'd:Urhis. Matalis, being the Day an 
which the. City! was. built: (&):: {ig noe f £ 1992 cont, 21 + 
April the 25th, ar d 9 the Kalends of Mey; was the 
Nubigulia, a Feaſt of the Goddeſs: Ribigh, or the Odd Robigus, 


who took Care 75 keep off the Madeve.and: Blaſting from the 


Corn and Fruit (d). eyed 21% 
April 29th, or the 5th of the Kalends of May, was the 
, or Feaft-of- ora, Goddeſ of Flowers (% when the 
publick Sports were celebrated thats will be bercafter de- 
ſerib'd (J) 4 8 Qs 3 ies. 
In the remaining part 1 the . we meet with no Feſti- 


ral of extraordinary ORs Except the Poph lifugium and the Sa- 
turualia. | 18 


The Original of tk 


* *, 


| . gare or Poplifugium 
Is doubly red by arth, according to the two common 


Opinions, Firſt, fe Romulus di SE on that Day, when 
an Aſſembly bei 8 : eld in the Pulis Capreæ, or Goats-marj/h, 


A. 


—— 


r 


A .. (b) Ov Ovid. Faſt. 4. v. 721, &c. * Thid. v. 806. 
(4) Ibid, v. 901. le) Ibid. v. oo. F Ste Bock v. e. 7. 
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on a ſudden happen d a moſt wonderful Tempeſt, accompanied 


with terrible Thunder, and other unufual Diſorders in the Air. 
The common People fled all away to ſecure: themſelves; but 
aſter the Tempeſt was over, never find their King (a). 
Or elſe from Caprificus, a wild Fig- Tree; becauſe in the Ga/- 
lic War, à Roman Virgin, who was Priſoner in the Enemies 
Camp, taking the Opportunity when ſhe aw them one Night 
in a Diſorder, got up into a Wild F- Tree, and holding oe a 
lighted Torch towards the City, gave the Romans à Signal to 
fall on; which they — with ſuch good: Succeſsas'tb obtain a 
conſiderable Victory ein £1. 3751 6 18% 
The Originalofth 4 neee, ano the Time i unknown 
Macrabius aſſuring us, that it was celebrated: m rah 
fore the poilding © of Rome (c). The Story of Saturn, in ot 


Honour it was kept, "every Body is acquaifited' with. As o 


the manner of the Solemnity y. Es > Sacrifices and other 
Parts of Publick Worſhip, there — — Obſervations: 
worth our Notice. As firſt, the Liberty now allowed te Ber- 
vanta to be free and their Maſters, ſo often alluded / 
to in Authors. "Tis: probable this was done in Memory of the 
Liberty enjoy d. in the Golden Age under Smurn, before the 
—— MrtasTwers known to the World. Be. 
—.— ides this, they ſent Preſents to one anothet among Friends: 
No War was to be proclaſmed, and no Offetider dxecuted: 
The Schools kept a Vacation, and — but Mirth and Free-' 
TS nk ate ai in the Ci hey kept at firſt only 
one Da the 14th of the Een of 1 89 But the Num- 


ber waghers dfiicreas oy: three, five, "and, Tome'fay, 
1 | 18 nnen hl 
r ne. crete 91" Wu Pp t 30 die e. 

r * * e 
(a) ee Female, (5) Tierisgb. "in Mal & in Camith? (e) lane 

Saturn. lib. 1. cap. 7. (a) * Wer oy 5 Op. il e 
len tin Jnr vor in 9 Bt en Th 
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eee Sa wat Inhabitants, ma des Bin Ac 
Hof the Reople according to Hgnour and 
t. 3-Civirig.the better dort the. Name of 195 
N Per Fami and xbe reſt the comman Titec 
eee To bind thetwo Degrees N 
— re — eee che recomm. to.. the, 28 
rians iPlehtionsita protect and, countenance; 5 (OL- 
mer — utronii, and the latter Gene h The 9 
were: always their :Gliept;; Caunſellors in d rfhicult, 8 
Advotitesin Judgments;: i mort, their Adviſers and Oren 
in all Affuim whatever; Ontheother Side, the Clients ay 
ly ſervid their Patrons; ran paying them all imaginable 
ſpect. and Defetence, buy if-Qceafion Tequir'd, affiſting them 
with Money! towards the deffayingof anyextraordinary A555 
But afterwards wen e. State grew rich and. great, the 20 
ther good Offices contihud between them, yet twas | 


a diſhongurable Thing for the: [Its is take any; Money 
of eee e 1 11121) beaded d on 
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{The Diviſion of the People into the three diſtinct Orders of 
Senators, Knights, and Commons, took its Riſe about the time of 
Tarquin's Expulhon. The Senators were fuch Perſons as had been 
3 to ſit in the ſupreme Council of 3 either out of the 

ability or Communs. Ik out of the latter Order, they had the 
Honour of a Gold Ring, but not of 2 Horſe ke ep at the publick 

W e as Manutius hath nicely obſerved. The Knights were 

erſons hogs allowed a Gold Ring and a Horfezat the 
Panties Charge. The Commons were all the reſt of the 9 
beſides tha | two Orders, including not only the inferior 
pulacy, but ſuch of the Nobility too as had not yet been elected 
r nd fu Sentry as had not a compleat Knifht's | 

te: For Perſons were admitted 1 into the two higher Ranks 
. to their Fortunes; one-that Was worth eight hundred 
Seftertia, was capable of being choſe Senator; one that had 
four hundred, might be taken into the Equeſtrian Order. Au- 
guſtus afterw GED alter d the Senarorian Eſtate to twelve hun- 
dred Sefterces ; but the beg. queftrign continu'd the fame. 

The th own erfns by ck the Knights are menti- 
on'd in Ro eee pon dini, and — 104 
a0 Fn ine Of which the two former are, in all ref 

7 lame. he latter is properly;\appliea fo thoie Egu 
"Fathets* Tdecd of the ae but had n 
the'Senfitoriah' Digniry. For if their} Pathi | 
e they would have been ſtudito have deen. W of th 
Sengterian, and not of the Equeſtrian. Nan (MN >, 
0 Which we find the Optimater and the Populares oppee'din A 
thots,. we miiſt ſuppoſe the former to have been thoſe Perſon 
of what Rank ſoever; who Rood vp fur the Dignit 
Magiſtrates, and che rigorous Grandeur of the State; and who 
Caf d not if the inferior Members ſüffer d for the Advancement of 
The F . The latter we muſt take likewiſe 
for thoſe Perſons, of what Rank ſoever, who courted: the/Favour 
7 the Commons, 550 neouragi chem to ſue for greater Pri- 

Vileges, and to bring Things ne et to a Level. For it would 
be unreaſonable to make tlie ſame Diſtinction betwixt theſe Par- 
ties as Sgonius and others lay down, ee That the Populares were 

« thoſe who endeavourd by their Words and Actions to ingra- 

e tiate themſelves with the Multitude;-and the Oprimares thoſe 
< who ſo behav'd themſelves in all CI as- to make their 
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Conduct approv'd by every good Man.” This Explication 
agrees much better with the Sound of the Words, than with the 
Senſe of the Things. For at this Rate, the Optimates and the 
Populares will be only other Terms for the Virtuous and the Vici- 
ous; and it would be hard in ſuch large Diviſions of Men, 
to acknowledge one Side to have been wholly Honeſt, and to af- 
firm the other to have been entirely Wicked. I know that this O- 
pinion is built on the Authority of Cicero; but if we look on him, 


not only as a prejudic'd Perſon, but as an Orator too, we ſhall 
not wonder, that in diſtinguiſhing the two Parties, he gave fo 
infamous a Mark to the Enemies Side, and ſo honourable a one 
to his own. Otherwiſe, the Mutderers of Cæſar (who were the 
Optimates,) muſt paſs for Men of the higheſt Probity ; and the 
Followers of N (who were of the oppoſite Faction) muſt 
ſeem in general a Pack of profligate Knaves. * It would there- 
fore be a much more maderate Judgment, to found the Diffe- 
rence rather on Policy, than on Morality; rather on the Prin- 
ciples of Government, than of Religion and 8 887 
| There's another common Diviſion of Gard bow 1 into Nobiles, 

| Novi, and Ignobiles, taken from the Right of uſing Pictures, or 
Statues; an Honour only allowed to ſuch whoſe Anceſtors, or 
themſelves, had bore ſome Curule Office, that is, had been Cu- 
rule Ædile, Cenfor, Prætor, or Conſul. He that had the Pictures 
or Statues of his Anceſtors, was term'd Nobilis; he that had on- 
ly his own, Neves ; and that had neither, Ignobilis. So that Fus 
imaginis was much the ſame Thing among them, as the Right 
of bearing a Coat of Arms among us; and their Novus” Hamo is 
equivalent to our upſtart Gentleman. 

For a great while none but the Patricii were the Mobiles, becauſe 
no Perſon, unleſs of that ſuperior Rank, could bear any Curule 
Office. Hence in many Places of Livy, Saluſt, and other Authors, 
we find Nobilitas uſed for the Patrician Order, and ſo oppos d to 
Plebs. But in After- times, when the Commons obtain'd a Right 
of enjoying thoſe Curule Honours, they by the ſame Means pro- 
cur'd the Title of Nobiles, and left it to their Poſterity (a). 
duch Perſons as were free of the City, are generally diſtinguiſhed 
into Ingenui, Liberti, and Libertini. The Ingenui were ſuch as 
had been born free, and of Parents that had been always free. 

Libertini were the Children of ſuch as had been made free. 

Liberti, ſuch as had been actually made free themſelves. 
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(a) Vide Si. en, de Tar, Civ. Nen. lid..2. cap. 20. | 
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T be two common Ways of conferring Freedom, were by 
Te/tament, and by Manumiſſion.. A Slave was. ſaid to be free 
by Teſtament, when his Maſter, in Conſide ration of his Faith- 
ful Service, had left him free in his laſt Will: Of which Cu- 
ſtom we meet with Abundance of Examples in every Hiſtorian. 
Theſe kind of Liberti had the Title of Orcini, becauſe their 
Maſters were gone to Orcus. In Alluſion to which Cuſtom, when 
after the Murder of Julius Cæſar, a great Number of unwor- 
thy Perſons had thruſt themſelves into the Senate, without any 
Juſt Pretenſions, they were merrily diſtinguiſhed by the Term 
of Senatores Orcini (a.. 72 . 

The Ceremony of Manumiſſion was thus performed: The 
Slave was brought before the Conſul, and in After-Times before 
the Prætor, by his Maſter, who laying his Hand upon his Ser- 
vant's Head, faid to the Prætor, Hunc hominem liberum eſſe vol ; 
manu emittere. Then the Prætor laying a Rod upon his Head, 
call'd Vindicta, ſaid, Dico eum liberum eſſe more Quiritum. Hence 
OE BE 
Nndictd poſtiguam meus d Prætore receſſi. _. © 


After this the Lior taking the Rode out of the Prætor's Hand, 
ſtruck the Servant ſeveral Blows on the Head, Face, and Back ; 
and nothing now remain'd but Pileo donari, to receive a Cap in 
Token of Liberty, and to have his Name enter'd in the Common 
Roll of Freemen, with the Reaſon of his obtaining that Favour. 
| There was a third Way of beſtowing Freedom, which we do 
not ſo often meet with in Authors; it was when a Slave, by the 
Conſent and Approbation of his Maſter, got his Name to be 
inſerted in the Cenſor's Roll: Such a Man was call'd /iber cenſu; 
as the two already mention'd were liber teſtamento, and liber 
manumiſſione. A n 
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Of the S EN AT E. 


THE Chief Council of State, and, as it were, the Body of 
Magiſtrates, was the Senate; which as it has been generally 
reckon'd the Foundation and Support of the Roman Greatneſs, 
ſo it was one of the earlieſt Conſtitutions in the Republick: For 
Romulus firſt choſe out a hundred Perſons of the beſt Repute for 
Birth, Wiſdom, and Integrity of Manners, to aſſiſt him in the 
Management of Affairs, with the Name of Senatores, or Patres, 
from their Age and Gravity; (vel ætate, vel curæ ſimilitudine Pa- 
tres appellabatur, ſays Saluſt:) a Title as honourable, and yet as 
little ſubject to Envy, as could poſſibly have been pitch'd upon. 
After the Admiſſion of the Sabines into Rome, an equal Number 
of that Nation were joined to the former Hundred (a). And 
Tarquinius Priſcus, upon his firſt Acceſſion to the Crown, to in- 
gratiate himſelf with the Tommons, order'd another Hundred 
to be ſelected out of that Body, for an Addition to the Senate (0), 
which before had been ever fill'd with Perſons of the higher 
Ranks. Sylla the Dictator made them up above four hundred; 
Julius Cæſar nine hundred; and in the Time of the ſecond Tri- 
umvirate, they were above a thouſand; no Diſtinction being 
made with reſpect to Merit or Quality. But this Diſorder was 
. | afterwards rectified by Auguſtus, and a Reformation made in the 
; WW Senate, according to the old Conſtitution (c). 5 
The Right of naming Senators belong'd at firſt to the Kings; 
afterwards the Conſuls choſe, and referr'd them to the People for 
their Approbation: But at laſt, the Cenſors engroſs d the whole 
Privilege of conferring this Honour. He that ſtood firſt in the 
Cenjor's Roll, had the honourable Title of Princeps Senatis (d) 
Yet the chief Magiſtrates, as the Conſuls, Dictator, &c. were 
always his Superiors in the Houſe. | 
Beſides the Eſtate of- eight hundred, or, after Auguſtus, of 
twelve hundred Sęſtertia, no Perſon was capable of this Dignity, 
but one that had already. borne. ſome Magiſtracy in theCommon- 
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wealth. And that thege was a certain Age (even in latter Times) 
requir'd, is plain froff@e frequent Uſe of ÆEtas Senatoria in Au- 
thors. Dio. Caſſius poſitively limits it to five and twenty (4), 
which was the ſooneſt Time any one could have diſcharg'd the 
Duzſtor/hip, the firft Office of any conſiderable Note: Yet we 
meet with very many Perſons promoted to this Order, without 
any Conſideration had to their Years ; as it uſually happen'd in 
all other Honours whatever. F141 
As tothe general Title of Patres Conſcripti given them in Au- 
thors, it was taken up as a Mark of Diſtinftion, proper to thoſe 
Senators who were added to Romulus's Hundred, either by Tar- 
guinius Priſeus, or by the People upon the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Commonwealth: But in After-times, all the. Number were 
promiſcuouſly ſtyPd Patres, and Patres Conſcripti (b). 
Wie may take a farther View of the Senators, confider'd all 
together as a Council or Body. F 
The Magiſtraes, who had the Power of aſſembling the Sena- 
tors, were only the Dictator, the Confuls, the Prætors, the Tribunss 
of the Commons, and the Interrex. Yet upon extraordinary Ac- 
counts, the fame Privilege was allow'd to the Tribuni Militun 
inveſied with Conſular Power, and to the Decemviri, created fot 
' the regulating the Laws ; and the other Magiſtrates choſen up- 
on ſome unuſual Occaſions. In the firſt Times of theState, they 
were call'd together by a publick Crier ; but when the Citygrew 
larger, an Edict was-publiſh'd to command their Meeting (c) 
The Places where they aſſembled were only ſuch as had been 
formerly conſecrated by the Augurs, and moſt commonly within 
the City; only they made Uſe of the Temple of Bellona without 
the Walls, for the giving Audience to foreign Ambaſſadors, 
and to ſuch Provincial Magiſtrates as were to be heard in open 
Senates before they enter'd the City; as when they petition'd 
fora Triumph, and the like Caſes. Pliny too has a very re- 
markable Obſervation, that whenever the Augurs reported that 
an Ox had ſpoke, which we often meet with among the Antient 
* the Senate were preſently to fit ſab Dio, or in the open 
ir (a). 5 
As to the Time of their Sitting, we muſt have Recourſe to the 
common Diſtinction of Senatus legitimus, and Senatus indictus. 
The former was when the Senate met of Courſe, upon fuchDays 
as the Laws or Cuſtom oblig'd them to. Theſe were the As- 
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( Liv. 52. (65) Vid. P. Mann. de Senat. & C. Siren. de Antiq. Jur. C. R. 
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lends, Nones, and Ides in every Month, till the time of Auguſtus, 
who conhn'd them to the Nalend and des. In the Months of 
September and October, by an Order of ide ſame Emperor, the 
Senators were diſcharg'd from their neceſſary Attendance; except 
fo many of them as made a am, a Number ſufficient, by 
Law, to diſpatch Buſineſs : And therefore all that time they drew 


Lots for their Appearance, or Excuſe; as Suetonius informs us (a). 


We may obſerve from the fame Author, that the [des of March 
(call'd Parricidium, from the Murder of Julius Cæſar which hap- 
pen'd on it) was particularly excepted; and a Decree paſs'd, that 
the Senate ſhould never meet on that Day for the future (5). 

Senatus Indictus, was a Senate call'd for the Diſpatch of any 
Buſineſs upon any other Day; except the Dies Comitiales, when 
the Sanators were oblig d to be preſent at the Comitia. 

As ſoon as the Senate was ſet, the Conful, or other ſupreme 
Magittrate, in the firſt Place perform'd ſome Divine Service, and 
then propos d the Buſineſs to the Houſe : Both which Actions 
they call'd referre ad Senatum (c). i | 

When he had open'd the Cauſe, he went round in Order (be- 
ginning with the Princeps Senatus, and the De/ign'd Conſuls) and 
ask d every Body's Opinion ; upon which, all that pleas d, ſtood 
up, and gave their Judgment upon the Point. 

*Tis very remarkable, that when any Senator was asked his Opi- 
nion, he had the Privilege of Speaking as long as he pleas d, as well 


about other Concerns as about the Matter in Hand: And therefore 


when any particular Member had a Deſign to hinder the paſſing 


of any Decree, twas a common Practice to protract his Speech, 


'till *rwas too late to make any Determination in the Houſe. 
When as many as thought fit had given their Judgments at 

large, the ſupreme Magiſtrate made a ſhort Report of their ſeve- 

ral Opinions; and then, in order to paſſing their Decree, order'd 


the Senators to divide, one Party to one Side of the Houſe, and the 


oppoſite to the other. The Number being now told, the major 
Part determin'd the Caſe; and a Senatus-Confultum was accord- 
ingly wrote by the Publick Notariesat the Feet of the Chief Magi- 


ſtrate, beingſubſcrib'd by the principal Members that promoted it, 


But in Caſes of little Concern, or ſuch as requir'd Expedition, 
the Formality of asking Opinions and debating the Buſineſs was 
laid aſide, and a Decree paſs'd upon the bare Diviſion of the 
Houſe, and the counting of the Numbers on both Sides. This 
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| 525 Capiteliu's ſpeaks of a fort of Senatui-confulta, not de- 


_ ſenib'dby any other Author; which he calls Senatus-confulta ta- 
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cita; and tells us they were mad&in Reference to Affaits of great 


e the Aamittande of the very publickSeryants; but 
all the Buſineſs was done by the Senators themſelves, after the paſ- 
ſing of an Oath of Secrecy, till their Deſign ſnould be effected (5). 


4. 5 


any Magiſtrate of equal Authority with him that propoſed the 
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tion of the Decrees, was in theſe Initial Lettors; S. C. A. i. e. 
e oritas. \ e OR So 

_ . Beſides theſe two Impediments, a Decree of Senate cou'd 
not paſs after Sun-ſet, but was deferr'd till another Meeting. 
All along, till the Year of the City 304, the written Decrees 
were in the Cuſtody of the Conful, who might diſpoſe of them as 
he thought proper, and either ſuppreſs or preſerve them: But 
then a Law paſs d, that they ſhovld be carried always fot the fu- 
ture to the Ædiles Plebis, to be laid up inthe Temple of Ceres (d). 
Vet we find, that afterwards they were for the moſt Part pre- 
ſerv'd in the publick Treaſury (eg). e el 
It may be farther obſerved, that beſides the proper Senators, 
any Magiſtrates might come into the Houſe during their Honour, 
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and they who had borne any Curule Office, after its Expiration; 
But then noneof thoſe who came into the Houſe purely upon Ac- 
count of their Magiſtracy, were allow'd the Privilege of giving 
their Judgments upon any Matter, of being number'd among the 
Perſons. who had Votes. Yet they tacitly expreſs d their Mind 
by going over t6 thoſe Senators whoſe Opinions they embrac'dz 
and upon this Account they had the Name of Senatores Pedarii. 
| This gave Occaſion to the Joke of Laborius the Mimi, 


Caput fint lingua pedaria ſententia «ft. 


- 


There was an old Cuſtom too, in, the Commonwealth, that 
the Sons of Senators might come into the Houſe, and hear the 
Proceedings. This, after it had been abrogated by a Law, and 
long diſus d, was at laſt reviy d by Auguſtus, who in order to 
the bringing in the young Noblemen the ſooner to the Manage- 
ment of Affairs, order'd that any Senator's Son, at the Time of 
his putting on the Tiga Virilis, ſhould have the Privilege of u- 
ſing the Latus Clavus, and of coming into the Senate (a). | 
| («)Snetin, in Auguſt. cap, 33. 
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Of the general Diviſions of the Magiſtrates ; and of the 
| Candidates for Offices. © 

OT to ſpeak of the different Forms of Government which 
obtain'd among the Romans, or to decide the Caſe of Pre- 
eminency between them, we may in the next Place take a ſhort 
View of the chief Magiſtrates under them all. Of theſe we meet 
with many general Diviſions; as in reſpect of Time, Magiſtra- 
tus ordinarii, and extraordinarii; with Reference to the Perſons, ' 
Patricii, Plebeii, and Mixti ; from their Quality, Majores and 
Ainores; from their Manner of appearing in Publick, Curules, 
and Non Curules ; and laſtly, from the Place of their Reſidence, 
Urbani, and Provinciales (a). If we would pitch upon the cleareſt 
and the moſtcompendious Method, we muſt rank them according 
to the laſt Diſtinction, and deſcribe in order the moſt remark- 
abie of the Civil Offices at Home and Abroad. But it will be 


(a) Lipfius de Mag iſtrat. ca p. 17. 
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that we firſt give ſome Account ofthe Perſons that ſtood 
Candidates for theſe Honours, They borrow'd the Name of Can- 
didati from the Toga Candida, in which they were habited at 
the Time of their appearing for a Place. They wore this looſe 
Gown open and ungirded, without any cloſe Garment under; 
which ſome interpret as done with Deſign to avoid any Suſpicion 
the People might have of Bribery and Corruption: But Plutarch 
(a) thinks it was either to promote their Intereſt the better, by 
faing in ſuch an humble Habit; or elſe that ſuch as had receiv'd 
Wounds in the Service of their Country, might the more eaſily 
S thoſe Tokens of their Courage and Fidelity; a very 
powerful Way of moving the Affections of the People. But he 
diſallows the Reaſon above mention'd, becauſe this Cuſtom 
evail'd in Rome many Ages before Gifts and Preſents had an 

uence on the publick Suffrages ; a Miſchief to which he attri- 
butes, in a great Meaſure, the Ruin of the Commonwealth. 
They declar'd their Pretenſions generally about a Year before 
the Election; all which Time was ſpent in Gaining andSecuring 
of Friends.For this Purpoſe, they us'd all the Arts of Popularity, 
making their Circuits round the City very often; whenge the 
Phraſe, Ambire Magiſtratum, had its Riſe. In their Walks, they 
took the meaneſt Perſons by the Hands; and not only uſed the 
more familiar Terms of Father, Brother, Friend, and the like, 
but call's them too by their own proper Names. In this Service, 
they had uſually a Nomenclator, or Monitor, to aſſiſt them, who 


 whiſper'd every Body's Name in their Ears. For though Plu- 


arch tells us of a Law which forbad any Candidate to make uſe 
of a Prompter; yet at the ſame Time he obſerves, that Cato the 
Younger was the only Perſon who conform'd to it, diſcharging 
the whole Buſineſs by the Help of his own Memory (5). 

They had Reaſon to be very nice and cautious in the whole 
Method of their Addreſs and Canvaſs ; for an Affront, or per- 
haps a Jeſt, put upon the moſt inconfiderable Fellow, who was 
Maſter of a Vote, .might ſometimes be ſo far reſented by the 
Mob, as to turn the Election another way. There is a particu- 
hr Story told of Scipio Naſica, which may confirm this Remark: 
When he appear'd for the Place of Curule Ædile; and was 
making his Circuit to increaſe his Party, he lighted upon an 
honeſt plain Countryman, who was come to Town, to give 


his Vote * reſt, and finding, as he ſnook him by the 


Hand, that the Fleſh was very hard and callous, Pr'ythee, Friend, 


_—_— — 


( ſays 
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* (fays he) de /t uſe to walk upon thy Hands? The Clown was ſo 
far from being pleas d with this Piece of Wit, chat he complain'd 
of the Afﬀront, and loſt the Gentleman the Honour which he 
ſued for. 8 | | 
Such Perſons as openly favour'd their Defigns, have been di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by the Names of Salutatores, Dedu#fores, and Setta- 
tores (a). The firſt ſort only paid their Compliments to them 
at their Lodgings in the Morning 3 and then took their Leave. 
The ſecond waited upon them from thence, as far as the Fu- 
rum. The laſt compos d their Retinue thro the whole Circuit. 
Pliny has obliged us with 2 further Remark, that not only the 
Perſon who ſtood for an Office, but ſometimes too the moſt 
conſiderable Men of their Party,went about in the ſame format 
Manner, to beg Voices in their Behalf : And therefore when he'd 
let us know his great Diligence in promoting the Intereſt of one 
of his Friends, he makes uſe of the fame Phraſes which are 
commonly apply'd to the Candidates themſelves; as, Anbire 
| damos, Prenſare amicos, Circumire ſtationes (b), &c. - 
| The Proceedings in the Elections will fall more properly un- 
der the Account of the Aſſemblies where they were manag d. 


(=) Keſin. lib. . cap. 8. (6) Plin. Epiſt. lib. 2, cap. 9. 
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Of he CONSULS. 


HE Conſular Office began upon the Expulfion of the Tar- 
quins, in the Year of the City 244. There are ſeveral De- 

| _ rivations given of the Word; that of Cicero, d Confulends (a), is 
generally follow'd. Their Power was at firſt the ſame as that 
| of the Kings, only reſtrain'd by Plurality of Perſons, and Short- 
neſs of Time: Therefore Tully calls it Regum Imperium (o), and 

| Regia Poteſias (c). In War they commanded in Chief over Ci- 
tizens and Aſſociates; nor were they leſs abſolute in Peace, ha- 
| ving the Government of the Senate itſelf, which they afſem- 
bled or diſmiſs'd at their Pleaſure. And tho” their Authority was 
very much impair'd, firſt by the Tribunes of the People, and 
| '._ afterwards upon the Eſtabliſhment of the Empire; yet they were 
ſtill employ'd in conſulting the Senate, adminiſtring Juſtice, ma- 
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naging Publick Games, and the like; and had the Honour to 
characteriae the Year by their own Names. 

At the firſt Inſtitution this Honour was confin'd to the N obili-\. 
ty ; but in the Year of the City 387, the Commons obtain'd the 
Privilege of haying'one of their wn Body always. an Aſſociate 
in this Office, Sometimes indeed the Populacy were ſo powerful, 
2s to have both, Conſuls choſe out of their Order ; but generally 
peaking, one as a Nobleman, and the other a Commoner. | 

No Perſon was allow'd to ſue for this Office, unleſs he was 
preſent at the Election, and in a private Station; which gave 
occaſion to the Civil Wars: between Pompey and Ceſar ; as has 
been already obſery'd.. The common Age requir'd in the Can- 
didates was forty two Vears. This Cicero himſelf acquaints us 
with, if we allow a little Scope to his way of Speaking, when 
he fays that Alexander the Great, dying in the thirty. third 
Year, came ten Years ſhort of the Conſular Age (a). But 
ſometimes the People diſpens d with this Law, and the Empe- 
rors took very little Notice of the Reſtraint. 

The Time of the Conſuls Government, before Julius Cæſar, 
was always a compleat Year: But he brought up a Cuſtom of 
ſubſtituting Con/uls at any Time for a Month or more, according 
as he pleas d. Yet the 2 who were admitted the firſt of 
January, denominated the Year, and had the Title of Ord: 
varii; the others being ſtiPd Sufecti (o). | 

The chief Ornaments and Marks of their Authority were 
the white Robe edg'd with Purple, call'd Prætexta; which in 
After-times they changed for the Tiga Palmata, or Picta, be- 
fore proper only to ſuch Perſons as had been honour'd with 
a Triumph; and the twelve Lictors, who went before one of 
them one Month, and the other the next, carrying the Faſces 
and the Securis, which, tho Valerius Poplicola took away from 
the Faſces, yet it was ſoon after added again. 

Their Authority was equal ; only in ſome ſmaller Matters, he 
had the Precedency, according to the Valerian Law, who was 


oldeſt; and he, according to the * Law, who * moſt 
Children. | 


** 


2 


1 


(9) Vid. Ciceron, Philip. . | (b) Vide Die, lib, 43. Sweton, in Jalia, cap. 76, 8c 
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THE Office of DiFater Was of very early Wi rinal © For 


by the Yalerran Law, arid Liberty given for an Appeal from 
them to the People, they could not compelany: Body to take 
up Arms. Upon this Account they found it neceſſary to create 
a Magiſtrate, WhO for ſix Months ſhould rule with abſoluite 
Authority even above the Laws themſelves. Phe firſt Perſon 
pitched upon for this Honour, was Titus Largius Flavius, about 
A. U. C. a eee 19 37777 1 Fl (Vie 207210000 * 
This ſupreme Officer was calbd Di#?ator, either Becauſe he was 
Dictus, named of the Conſul; 6rielſe from his dictating and com- 
manding what ſhould be done (0). Tho we ſemetimes meet 
with the naming of a Dictator upon à ſmalleri Account, as the 
holding the Comitia for the Election of Conſuls, the Celebration 
of publick Games, the fing the Nail upon Fove's Temple; 
(which they calf d rlabum pungire, and which was us'd in the 
Timesof Pan itive Ignoranee, to reckon the Numberof the Vkars, 
and in the Times of latter Superſtition, for the averting or driving 
away Peſtilences and Seditions) and the like; yet the true: and 
proper Dictator was he, Who had been inveſted with this Ho- 
nour upon the Oecaſion of dangerous War, Sedition, or any ſuch 
Emergency as required a ſudden and abſolute Command (2). 
And therefore he was not choſen with the- uſual Formalities, but 
only named in the Night, #04 voce, hy the Conſul (d), and con- 
firm'd by the Divination from Birds (e). The Time aſſigned for 
the Duration of the Office was never lengthned, except out of 


— — AZ © 


(a) Dionyſ. Antiq. Ib. 5, Liv. lib. 2. (5) Id. (e). Ligf. de Magiſtrar 
cep. 17, _ (4) Liv. lib. 4. (e) Cicero de Leg. 15.40 . ns, 
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mere Neceſſity: And as for the perpetual Di7ator/hips of Sylla 
and Julius Cæſar, they are confeſs'd to have been notorious Vio- 
lations of the Laws of their Country. There were two other 
. Confinements which the Diclator was oblig d to obſerve. Firſt, 
he was never to ſtir out of ah, for fear he ſhould take Advan- 
tage of the Diſtance of the Place, to attempt any thing againſt 
the common Liberty (a). Beſides this, he was always to march 
on Foot; only upon Account of a tedious of ſudden Expedition, 
he — ho leave of the People to ride (0). But ſetting 
aſide theſe Reſtraints, his Power was. moſt abſolute. He might 
proclaim War, levy Forces, lead them out, or disband them, 
without any Conſultation had with the Senate: He could puniſh 
as he pleasd; and from his Judgment lay no Appeal (c); at 
kaft not till in latter Times. To make the Authority,of his Charge 
more awful, he had always twenty four Bundles of Rods, and 
as many Axes, carried before him in publick, if we will helieve 
Phutarch(d) and Pehybius ſe). Tho Liry attributes the firſt 
Riſe of this Cuſtom to Sia (). Nor was he only inveſted with 
the joint Authority of both the Confuls ; (whence the Grecians 
calld him Aroure]@- or Double Canſul;) but during his Admi- 
niſtration, all other Magiſtrates ceas d, except the T ribunes, and 
zeſt the whole Government intruſted in his Hands (g). 
FTbis Office had the Repute to be the only Safeguard of the 
Commonwealth in Times of Danger, four hundred Vears to- 
gether: Till Sa and Cæſar having converted it into a Tyran- 
ny, and render'd the very Name odious; upon the Murder of 
the latter, a Decree paſe'd in the Senate, to foxbid the Uſe of it 
upon any Account whatever for the future (60). OM 
. The firſt thing the Dictator did, vras to chuſe a Magiſter Equi» 


Horſe, ſhould have an _ Authority with Fabius himſelf, and 
be, as it were another Di 


— 


(4) Dio. Hiſt. lib. 36. (5) Piat. in Fab. Max, e) Diem, Amig. lib. 8. 
4) In Fab, Max, (e) Hiſt. lib. 3. ( ſ) — 1 lib. 89. 5 Plat. in Fab. Max. 
8 Dio. lib. 44. Appian. lib, 3. (3) Platarth. in Fal. Max, Polybing lib. N 2 
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choſe 2 ſecond Dictator at Rome, to create new Senators fot 


the ſupplying of their Places who had been kilfd'in the Bat- 


tle: Though as ſoon'as ever the Ceremony was over, he im- 
mediately laid down his Command, and acted as a private rer. 
ſon (a). 
en another Expedient ud in over | 
gency, much like this Cuſtom of creating a Diz7ator ; and that 
was, to inveſt the Conſyk, and ſometimes the other chief Ma- 
giſtrates, as the Preetors, Tribunes, &r. with an abſolute and 
uncontroulable Power. This was perform'd by that ſhort et = 
full Decree of Senate, Dent pperam Conſules, Nc. ne quid 
trimenti copiat Refpublica. Lit the 7 Re. al r care thas 
the Commornwtalt e no Damage. 
7k Plutarch SW. 
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* H E Original of t this Office, inſtituted in the Sour of the 
City 389, is owing to holly hemp: Partly becauſe the 


Confuls, being very often wholly taken up with foreign Wars, 
found the Want obſo gadminiſter Juſtice in the City; 
and partly becauſe the Nobili ley rig loſt their Appropriation 
of; the e ambitious of 2 to themſelves 
Oe new Ulle 1 5 At the firſt, only one was 
Tat ado; and for the ſame Reaſon 
tins 0 1 their Commanders Pretores ; 12 
d to have us d their Title at their firſt Inſti 
1. another Prætor was added; and then one of 

5 holly to the preſerving of Juſtice among 


them a 40G 


Rey with the Name of Pr TEE 1 While FE. other 
appoint 777 ting to Foreigners. But up- 
2 gs e A. J. C. 529, two more 
Pr efors were creqted, to ai the Confuls.in the Government of 
75 Provinces, 235 many more upon the 'intire, Conqueſt of 
N * 2 ae 8 W the Number to n 1 Ca 


2 Liv, lb. 576 circa 4 Princip, 
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kys Cæſar firſt to tenz and then to ſixteen aue gecond Zinn. 
virt; after an extravagant Manner, to fixtyrſour. 
After this, ſometimes we meet with twelye Pr gtots, ſome- 
times fixteen- or eighteen but in the Decken ton of the Empire 
they fell as low again as three. 
ben the Number of the Fri rs was thus increas'd, and the 
Queeſtiones,. or Enquiries into, Crimes, made e and not 
committed to Officers choſen. upon ſuch Oe he Prætor 
Urbanus (and, as Lipſius thinks, the Pr etor raed un- 
dertook! Cy Is of, private [nam = the re 


— dee; ; the — phe to the A and. fig nige no 


_ the Jule allow'd by the Brattor, , and 8 | 
ing and deciding of a Cauſe (a). * 


(a) P. Mann, de legi bus, p. 826. 
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Law paſs'd, by which their Place was confin'd-to.2 Year and a 
half; and therefore, for the fature, tho they were elected every 
five Years, yet they.continu'd to hold the Honour no longer 
than the Time prefix'd by that Law. 

After the ſecond Punick War, they were always created out 
of ſuch Perſons as had been Cor/uls, though it ſometimes hap- 
pen d otherwiſe before. Their Station, was. reckon'd more honou- 
rable than the Conſulſhip, though their, Authority, in Matters 
of State, was not ſo conſiderable. ., And the Badges of the two 
Officers were the fame ;, only that the Cenors were not allowd 
the Lictors to walk before them, as the Conſuls had. | 

Lipſius divides the Duty. o the Cenſirs into two Heads; the 
Survey of the People, and the Cenſure of Manners. As to 
the fotmer, they took an exact Account of the Eſtates and Goods 
of every Perſon, and accordingly divided the People into their 
proper Claſſes and Centuries. Beſides this, they took care of the 
publick Taxes, and made Laws: in reference to them. They 
were Inſpectors of the publick Buildings and Ways, and de- 
fray'd the Charges of ſuch Sacrifices as were made upon the 
common Account. 

With reſpect to the latter Part of their Office, they had the 
Power to puniſh an Immorality in any Perſon, of what Order 
ſoever. The Senators they might expel the Houſe ; | 
which was done by omitting ſuch a Perſon,when Senati diere. ; 
they calbd over the Names. The Equites 
puniſh'd by i king. away the Horſe allow d — E inen. 
at the publick Charge. The Commons they. 
might either remove from a higher Tribe to a Hits me. 
leſs honourable; or quite diſable them to give 
their Votes in the Aflemblies; or ſet a Hie up- Leger: 
on them to be paid to the Treaſury. And ſome fariam fare. 
times when a Senator, or Egues, had been guilty, 
of any notorious Irregularity, he ſuffer d two of theſe Puniſh- 
ments, or all three at once. 

The greateſt Part of the Cenſors publick Buſineſs wat per> 
form'd every fifth Vear; when, after the Survey of the People, 
and Inquiſition into their Manners, taken anciently in the Frum, 
and afterwards in the Villa Publica, the Cenſars made a ſolemn 
Luſtration, or expiatory Sacrifice, in the Name of all the Peo- 
ple. The Sacrifice conſiſted of a Sow, a Sheep, and a Bull, 
whence it took the Name of Suovetaurilia. The Ceremony of 
performing it they call'd Laſtrum condere; and upon this Account 
the Space of five n Og: ee the Word — 
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Tis very remarkable, that if one of the C-fors died, no 


Body was ſubſtituted in his Room till the next 1 
th 


His Partner was obliged to quit his Office 3 becauſe the 

of a Cenſor happen'd juſt before the ſacking of Rome by the 
Gauts, and was ever after accounted highly ominous and un- 
fortunate (a, | . 

This Office continu'd no longer than to the Time of the 
Emperors, who perform'd the fame Duty at their Pleaſure: 
And the Flavian Family, i. e. Veſpaftan and his Sons, took 2 
Pride (as Mr. Falter (o) obſerves) to be call'd Cenfors, and put 


U 
" 
.& 


giſtrate, as heretofote, but without Succeſs (c). | 
3 Vide Liv. Hb. 3. c. .. Piat. Probl. 5 5) Of Coins and Med, 
AO _ _ 77 1 * . 55. A 
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HE Original of the DBeaftors (a qutrende, from getting in 


the Revenues of the State) Dionyſius (a) and Livy (d 
8 A. L. C. 269. Plutarch i „ With ſome ſmall 
ifference, refers their Inſtitution to the Time of Valerius Poli- 
cola, when he allotted the Temple of Saturn for the Trea- 
fury (to which Uſe it always fery*d-afterwards,) and granted 
the People the Liberty of chooſing two young Men for the 
Treaſurers (c). This was the whole Number at the Beginning: 
But aſterwards, two others were created, I. U. C. 332, to take 
eare of the Payment of the Armies abroad, of the ſelling Plun- 
der and Booty, c. For which purpoſe they generally accom- 
panied the Confuis in their Expeditidns; and upon this Account 


were diſtingulſhed from the other Quaſtors, by the Name of 


Peregrini, and gave them Occaſion to aſſume the Title of Ur- 
Bani. This Number continu'd till the intire Conqueſt of Ita; 


and then it was again doubled, H. UV. C. 439. e wur that 


were now added, had their : Refidence with the Proconfuls and 
Propyetors in the Provinces, where they employ d themſelves in 
regulating the Taxes and Cuſtoms due from thence to the State. 


LAS Aoi ar 444 3.4 YT ELEYESYT CEE 


»„ü—— 


% Lib. 83. (oi, Lib. 3. (e) Plat. in Palico. 


this among their other Titles upon their Coins. Decius the Em- 
. entered on a Deſign of reſtoring the Honour to a particular 
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ll the Diclator, as Tacitus informsus(4),created twenty Quæ-. 
fors to fill up the Senate; and Dio ——— the creating . 


ty by Julius Ceſar upoti the ſame Deſigh. 
” The chief es of the Dgwfors 1 lodging, 


and carrying out Ambaſſadom; and e g the Decrees of 


Senate was appointed them by wh ich before had 
been under the Care of the ale — Fribunss. 

From hence eame the two Offices of Quæſor Princi 22 
guſti, calfd ſometitnes Candidatus Principis, deſerib'd by Briſ - 
nins (d), and reſembling the Office of Secretary of our States 
and Qugſtor Palatii, inftituted by Conſtantine de Great ; an- 
ER of the Lord Chancellor 


amongſt us. Perhaps we ought not here to make a Planeta 


of Offices ; the- ee Candiduti being honour d by Co 
tine with the te of Quæſtores Palatii, and * 5 
greater Truſt, and more bh — Buſineſs (). 

The Quæſtorſpip was the firſt Office any Perſon could bear 
in the Commonwealth, and might be undertaken at the Age of 
twenty-four or twenty-hve Years. 


Amal.lib, (b)'lib. t) Div. lib. 4) Selef?. Antiquitats 
w2 an 16. 0 Vid, — Rs 2 A 6 | 


CHAP. N. 
Of the Tribunes of the People, 


p H1S'Office owes its Original to a Quarrel between the 
Nobility and Commons, about A. U. C. 260; when the 
latter 5 a Defection, could not be reduc'd into Order, till 
they had obtain'd the Privilege of chooſing ſome Magiſtratesout of 
their own Body, for the Defence of their Liberties, and to inter- 
| poſe in all Grievances and Impoſitions offer d by their Superi- 
ors (ah At firſt only two were elected; but three more were 
quickly added; andabout 4. U. C. 297, the Number was made 
up ten, which continued ever after. 

Their Authority was extraordinary: For, though at firſt they 
— only to be a ſort of Proteetors of the Commons, and 

edreſſers of publick Grievances, yet afterwards they ufufp'd 
the Power of doing almoft whatever they pleas'd, — the 


0 Vide Blanyſ lib. 6. Liv. m 2. Ce. 
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whole Populacy to back and ſecure them: And therefore they 
aſſembled the People, preferr'd Laws, made Decrees, and exe- 
cuted them upon the Magiſtrates themſelves ; and ſometimes 
commanded'the very Conſuls to be carried to Priſon : And were, 
without queſtion, the Authors of far greater Animoſities between 
the Nobles and Commons, than they were at firſt created to ap- 
Peaſe. 5 e e eee . 
That whichgain'd them the greateſt Security, was their Repute 
of being Sacroſanti, which they confirm'd by a Law : So that 
*twas reckon'd the higheſt Act of Impiety to offer them the leaſt 
Injury, or ſo much as to interrupt them when they were ſpeaking, 
Their interpoſing in Matters determin'd by the Senate, or other 
Magiſtrates, was call'd Interceſſio, and was perform'd by ſtanding 
up, and pronouncing only one Word, VE TO. | 
A s for the Enſigns of their Office, they had no Prætexta, Li- 
Cors, nor Curule Chair; and only a fort of a Beadle; whom they 
call'd Viator, went before tem. ip 
Shyla the Dictator was the firſt who dar d put a Stop to the 
Encroachments of the Tribunes; hut they ſoon recover'd their 
old Power-again,. till the Time of the Emperors, who left them 
very little but the Name and Shadow of Magiſtrates : This they: 
effected, as. by ſeveral Means, ſo particularly by obliging the 
People to confer the ſame Power and Authority on themſelves : 
Whence they were ſaid to be Tribrnitid Poteftate donati: For 
they could not be directly Tribun;, unleſs their Family had been 
LeDELQN.: | WE 2 hs ER > 


Of the LEES... 


+ & HE Commons had no ſooner prevail'd with. the Senate to 
confirm the Office of Trihunes, but they obtain'd farther 
the Privilege to chuſe yearly, out of their own Body, two more 
Officers, to aſſiſt thoſe Magiſtrates in the Diſcharge of ſome par- 
ticular Services (a), the chief of which was the Care of publick 
Edifices, whence they botrow*d their Name. Noſinus, for diſtin- 
Ction's ſake, calls them Ædiles Plebis. Beſides the Duty menti- 
on'd above, they had ſeveral other Employ ments of leſſer Note; 
as to attend on the Tribunes of the People, and to judge ſome in- 


(a) vid. Dionyſ, lib, 6. 


ferior 
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ferior Cauſes by their Deputation; to rectify the Weights and 
Meaſures, prohibit unlawful Games, and the like. 

A. L. C. 389, two more Ædiles were elected out of the Nobi- 
lity, to inſpect the public Games (a). They were called Ædiles 
Curules, becauſe they had the Honour of uſing the Sella Curulis; 
the Name of which is generally deriv'd d curru (b), becauſe they 
ſat upon it as they rode in their Chariots ; but Lipſius fanſies it 
owes its Name, as well as its Inventionzto the Curetes, a People of 
the Sabines. | 2 | 

The Curule Miles, befides their proper Office, were to take 
care of the Building and Reparation of "Temples, Theatres, 
Baths, and other noble Structures; and were appointed Judges 
in all Caſes relating to the Selling or Exchanging of Eſtates. - 

Julius Cœſar, A U. C. 7 10. added two more Mdiles out of the 
Nobility, with the Title of Ædiles Cereales, from Ceres; becauſe 
their Buſineſs was to inſpect the publick Stores of Corn and other 
Provifions ; to ſuperviſe all the Commodities expos'd in the 
Markets, and to puniſh Delinquents in all Matters concerning 
buying and ſelling (c). | DS | & 


(a) Liv, lib. & 7. (6) Vide A. Gell. lib, Cap. 18. (e Vide Dio, lib. 1 
& Pompon. lib. 1 F. de Orig. juris. 8 3˙ 0 43 


CRATE 
Of the DECEMVIRI. 


A Bout the Year of Rome 291, the People thinking themſelves 

highly wrong'd, that tho' they had freed themſelves from 
the Government of the Kings, yet ſtill the whole Deciſion of 
Equity and Juſtice ſhould lie in the Breaſt of the ſupreme Ma- 
gittrates, without any writen Statute to direct them; propos'd 
to the Senate by their Tribunes, that ſtanding Laws might be 
made which the City ſhould uſe for ever. The ' Buſineſs hung 
in ſuſpenſe ſeveral Years; at laſt it was concluded to ſend Am- 
bafladors to Athens, and other Grecian Cities, to make Collec- 
tions out of the beſt of their Conſtitutions, for the Service of 
their Country in the new Defign. Upon the Return of the 
Commiſſioners, the Tribunes claiming the Promiſe of the Senate, 
toallow thema new Magiſtracy for the putting the Project in 


Execution, it was agreed, that ten Men out of the chief Sæna- 


H 3 tors 
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tors ſhou'd be elected: That their Power ſhou'd be equal to that 
of the Kings, or Canjuls, for a whole Year: And, that in the 
mean Time, all other Offices ſhou'd ceaſe, The Decemviri ha- 
ving now taken the Government upon them, agreed that only 
one of them ſhould at any Time enjoy the Fuſces and other Con- 
fular Ornaments, ſhou' aflemble the Senate, confirm Decrees, 
and act in all Reſpects as ſupreme Magiſtrate, To this Honour 
they were to ſucceed by Turns, till the Year was out ; and the reſt 
were oblig d to differ very little in their Habits from private Per- 
ſons, to give the People the leaſt Suſpicion af 'Fyranny and ab- 
ſolute Government. "A 5 

At length, having drawn up a Model out of ſuch Laws as had 
been brought from Greece, and the Cuſtoms of their own Coun- 
try, they expos d ĩt to the publick View in ten Tables, Liberty 
being given for any Perfon to make Exceptions. Upon the ge. 
neral Approbation of the Citizens, a Decree paſs'd for the Rati- 
fication of the new Laws, which was perform'd in the Preſence 
of the Prieſts and Augurs, in a moſt folemnand religious Manner, 

This Year being expir'd, a farther Continuance of this Office 
was voted neceſſary, becauſe ſomething ſeem'd yet to be want- 
ing for the perfecting of. the Defign. The Decemviri, who had 
procur'd themſelves the Honour in the new Election, quickly 
abuſed their Authority; and under Pretence of reforming the 
Commonwealth, ſhew'd themſelves the greateſt Violators of 
Juſtice and Honeſty. Two more Tables indeed they added to 
the firſt, and ſo ſeem'd to have anſwer'd the Intent of their In- 
ſtitution : Yet they not only kept their Office, the remaining part 
of that Year, butuſurp'd it again the next, without any Regard 
to the Approbation of the Senate, or People. And though there 
was ſome Stir made in the City for putting a ſtop to their Tyran- 
ny; yet they maintain'd their abſolute Power, till an Action of 
their chief Leader Appius gave a final Ruin to their Authority: 
For he, falling deſperately in Love with Vrgiuia, the Daughter 
of a Plebeian, and proſecuting his Paſſion by ſuch unlawful 
Means, as to cauſe the killing of her by her own Father (the 
Story of which is told at large by wade ve an Occaſion to 
a Mutiny in the Army, and a general Diſlike thro the whole 
City; ſo that *twas agreed in the Senate, to let the ſame Form 
of Government return, which was in force at the Creation of 
the Decemviri (a). | | N 
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CHAP. XII. 
Vibuni Militum Conſulari Poteſtate. 


| [JPON the Conaluſion of the Decemvirate, the firſt Conſuls | 

that were elected, appearing highly inclin'd to favour the | 
Commons, gave them ſuch an Opportunity of getting an Head 

| in the State, that within three Years afterwards, they had the 

, Confidence to petition for the Privilege of being made capable 

ö of the Conſulſhip, which had been hitherto denied them. The 

a ſtiffeſt of the Patriciaus violently oppos d this Requeſt, as 2 

| fair Means to ruin their Honour and Authority, and to bring 

a all Perſons, of whatever Quality, upon the ſame Level. But 

d 


a War caſually breaking out at the fame Time in the Confede- fl 
rate Countries, which the Ramans were oblig'd to aſſiſt, the 1 
Conſuls, by reaſon of the Diſſentions upon this Account in the [ 

1 City, could not with all their Diligence procure any Levies | 

7 to be made, becauſe the Tribunes of the Commons oppos'd all | Vp 

c their Orders, and would let no Soldiers be liſted, till their Peti- 

f tion had been canvaſgd in the Senate. In this Exigency the 

0 Fathers were cal d together; and after the Bufine had been a 

long Time debated with great Heat and Tumult, at laſt pitch'd 

t upon this Expedient ; that three Magiſtrates ſhould be elected 

d out of each Order, who being inveſted with the whole Conſalar 

0 Power, at the End of the Year, it ſhould be in the Liberty of 

- the Senate and People to have that Office or Confuls for the 

f following Year. | h 

: Both Parties readily embraced this Propoſal, and accordingly 


'r proceeded to an Election; where, though the whole Deſign of 

il this Stir had been purely to increaſe the Honour of the Com- 

e mons, yet when the Matter came to be put to the Vote, they 

0 choſe none of that Order to the new Magiſtracy, but conferr d 

le the Honour on three of the moſt eminent Patricians, with the 

; Title of Tribuni Militum Conſulari Potgſtate, about A. U. C. 
| 310. | | 


The firſt Tribunes having held their Dignity no longer than 11 
ſeventy Days, were oblig'd to quit it, by reaſon that the Augurs 1 
had diſcoyer'd ſome Flaw in their Election; and ſo the Govern- 
ment returned to its former Courſe, the Supreme Command 

— ms reſting 
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reſting, in the Hands of the Conſuls (a). Afterwards they were 


ſome Years choſe, and ſome Yegrs paſs d by, having riſen from 
three to ſix, and afterwards to eight, and t : Plebrians being ad- 


mitted to a Share in the Honour; till about A. U. C. 388, they 
were intirely laid aſide. | 


(a) Liv. lib. 4. Dionyſ. lib. 11. 


CHAP. XIII. | 


Civil Officers if leſs Note, or of leſs frequent Ov 
iin Authors, together with the publick & er vants. 


1 H ERE are ſeveral Officers behind, who deſerve little more 
than to be nam'd; ſome by reaſon of their low Station in 
the Commonwealth, others becauſe they are very ſeldom men- 
tion'd in our ordinary Claſſicꝶs. Among whom we may take 
notice of theſe that follow. 
Interrex, the ſupreme Magiſtrate, who govern'd between the 
Death of one King, and the Election of another. This Office 
was taken by Turns by the Senators, continuing in the Hands of 
every Man five Days (a), or, if we believe Plutarch (6), only 
twelve Hours at a Time. We ſometimes meet with an /zterrex 
under the Conſular Government, created to hold Aſſemblies, 
when the ordinary Magiſtrates were either abſent, or difabled 
to act by reaſon of their undue Election. 
Tribunus, or Prafetius Celerum; the Captain of nne 
Life-Guard; which conſiſted of three hundred of the ſtouteſt 
young Men, and of the beſt Families in the City, under the Name 
of Celeres, or Light-Horſe. After the Expulſion of the Kings, 
the Magiſter Equitum held the fame Place and Command under, 
the Di#tators, and the Prefefus Preteriounder the Emperors. 
Præfecius Urbis ; a ſort of Mayor of the City, created by Au- 
guſtus, by the Advice of his Favourite Mæcenas, upon whom at 
firſt he conferr'd the new Honour (c). He was to precede all 
other City Magiſtrates, having Power to receive Appeals from 
the infenor Courts, and to decide almoſt all Cauſes within the 
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Limits of Rome, or an hundred Miles round. Before this, there 
was ſometimes a Prægectis Urbis created, when the Kings or 
greater Officers were abſent from the City, to adminiſter Ju- 
ſtice in their Room (a). | | 
 Prafeftus Ararii : An Officer choſe out of ſuch Perſons as 
had diſcharg'd the Office of Prætor, by Auguſtus, to ſuperviſe 
and regulate the publick Fund, which he raiſed for the Main- 
tenance of the Army (5). This Project was reviv'd by fevetal 
of his Succeflors. 1 | 
Prafettus Pretorio : Created by the ſame Emperor, to com- 
mand the Prætorian Cohorts, or his Life-Guard, who borrowed 
their Name from the Prætorium, or General's Tent, all Com- 
manders in Chief being anciently ſtiPd Prætores. His Office an- 
ſwer d exactly to that of the Magiſter Eguitum under the old Dic- 
tators; only his Authority was of greater Extent, being general- 
ly the higheſt Perſon in Favour with the Army. And therefore 
when the Soldiers once came to make their own Emperors, the 
common Man they pitch'd upon was the Præfectus Prætorio. 
Præfectus Frumenti, and Præfectus Vigilum: Both owing their 
Inſtitution to the ſame Auguſtus. The firſt was to inſpect and 
regulate the Diſtribution of Corn, which us d to be often made 
among the common People. The other commanded in Chief all 
the Soldiers appointed for a conſtant Watch to the City, being a | 
Cohort to every two Regions. His Buſineſs was to take Cognizance [ 
of Thieves, Incendiaries, idle Vagrants, and the like ; and had the | 
Power to puniſh all petty Miſdemeanors, which were thought 
too trivial to come under the Care of the Prefeus Urbis. | 
In many of theſe inferior Magiſtracies, ſeveral Perſons were 1 
join'd in the Commiſſion together; and then they took their 1 
Name from the Number of Men that compos'd them. Of this i 
Sort we meet with the ab A 
Triumviri, or Trefviri Capitales: The Keepers of the publi:k | 


Goal. They had the Power to puniſh Malefactors, like our Ma- | | 
ſters of the Houſes of Correction; for which Service they kept _ + 1 
eight Lictors under them; as may be gathered from Plautus : | 

| 


Quid faciam nunc ſi Trefuiri me in carcerem compegerent ? 
Inde cras e promptuarid celld depromar ad flagrum : 
Ila quaſi incudem me miſerum ofto homines validi cœdent (c). 


VFiumviri Nofturni: Mention'd by Livy (d) and Tacitus (e). | 
inſtituted for the Prevention of Fires in the Night. 


1» 


— 
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i 

| 

(a) Ibid. (b) Dis, L SS. le) In Amphitr. (d) Lib. 9. (e) Auna. th. g. | 
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Triumviri Monetales The Maſters of the Mint: Sometimes 
. their Names were wrote Triumviri A. A. . F. F. ſtanding for 
Auro, Argento, Are, Flando, Ferienas. ; | 

uatuerviri Viarum curandarum ; Perſons deputed by the 
Cenſor to ſuperviſe the publick Ways. | 
Centumuiri, and Decemwviri Litibus judicandis : The firſt were 
2 Body of Men choſe, three out of every Tribe, for the Judg- 
ing of ſuch Matters as the Prætors committed to their Deciſion ; 
which are reckon'd up by Cicero in his firſt Book De Oratore. 
The Decemviri ſeem to have been the principal Members of the 
Centumvirate, and te have preſided over the Prætor in the Ju- 
dicia Centumviralia, Theſe were ſome of the firſt Steps to 
ferment, for Perſons of Parts and Induſtry ; as was alſo the Vi- 
gintiviratus, mention'd by Cicero, Tacitus, and Dio; which, 
perhaps, was no more than the ſelect Part of the Centumuri, 
The proper Sign of Authority, when theſe Judges acted, was 


the ſetting up a Spear in the Forum. 
Seu trepides ad jura decem citat haſta viorum, © 
| Seu firmare jubet centeno judice cauſam. Lucan. 


The learned Grævius obſerves, that a Spear was the common 
Badge and Enſign of Power among the Ancients, and therefore 
given to the Gods in their Statues, and to Kings and Princes till 
it was ſucceeded by the Scepter (a). A Spear was likewiſe ſet 
up at the Collections of the Taxes by the Cenſors; and at all 
Auctions, publick or private, to ſignify that they were done by a 
Lawful Commiſſion: Whence the Phraſe, Sub baſta vendi. 

There are other Officers of as little Note behind, who had 
no fix d Authority, but vere conſtituted upon ſome particular 
Occaſions : Such as the E) | 

Duumviri Perduellionis, five Capitales, Officers created for the 
Judging of Traitors. They were, firſt introduced by Tullus H, 
zilius ; continu'd as often as Neceſſity requir'd, under the reſt of 
the Kings, and ſometimes under the Conſular Government, 
at its firſt Inſtitution. But after they had been laid down many 
Years, as unneceſſary, Cicero, in the latter Times of their Com- 
monwealth, complains of their Revival by. Labienus, Tribune 
of the Commons (6). | 

Queſtores, or Quæſitores Paricidii, vel Rerum Capitalium; Ma- 
giſtrates choſen by the People togive Judgment in Capital Cauſes, 


— = 
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after the Confuls were deny'd that Privilege, and before the 
Quæſtianes were made perpetual. 1 ns 2 aan 
The publick Servants of the Magiſtrates - had the common 
Name of Apparitores, from the Word Appareo, becauſe they 
always ſtood ready to execute their Maſters Orders. Of theſe, 
the moſt remarkable were the | 
Scribe ; a fort of publick Notaries, who took an Account of 
all the Proceedings in the Courts: In ſome Meaſure too they 
anſwer'd to our Attornies, inaſmuch as they drew up the Pa- 
rs and Writings which were produced before the Judges 
Netarius and Actuarius ſignifying much the ſame Office. 
Accenſi and Præcones, the publick Criers, who were to call 
Witneſſes, ſignify the Adjournment of the Court, and the like. 
The former had the Name from Accieo, and the other from 
Præcieo. The Precones ſeem to have had more Buſineſs af- 
ſigned them than the Accenſi; as, the proclaiming Things in the 
Street; the aſſiſting at publick Sales, to declare how much eve- 
ry one bids : Whereas the Accenſi more nearly attended on the 
Magiſtrates ; and at the Bench of Fuſtice, gave notice, every 
three Hours, what it was a-Clock. | 
Lictores; the Serjeants, or Beadles, who carried the Faſtes 
before the ſupreme Magiſtrates ; as the Interreges, Dictators, | 
Conſuls and Prætors. Beſides this, they were the publick Exe- | 
cutioners in Scourging and Beheading. - | 
The L:i#ers were taken out of the common People; whereas 
the Accenſi generally belong'd to the Body of the Eibertins, and 
ſometimes to that of the Liberti (a). | 
The Viatores were little different from the former; only that ö 
they went before the Officers of leſs Dignity, and particularly g 
before the Tribunes of the Commons. | | 5 | 
In ancient Times they were us d to call the plain Senators out 
of the Country, whence Tully in his Cato Major derives their 
Name; as if they were to ply about the Roads and Parks, and 
| to pick up an Afembly of Rural Fathers, who perhaps were 
then employed in driving, or in keeping their own Sheep. 
We muſt not forget the Carnifzx, or common nan, 
whoſe Buſineſs lay only in Crucifixions. Cicero has a very 
ood Obſeryation concerning him; That by reaſon of the Odi- 
ouſneſs of his Office, he was particularly forbid by the Laws to 
have his Dwelling-Houfe within the City (5). 


— 
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{ CHAP. XIV, 
Of the Provincial Magiſtrates; and firſt of the 


PrROcONSULS. 


TA Chief of the Provincial Officers were the Proconful, 
: Whether the Word ought to be written Proconſul, and 
declin'd, or Proconſule, and undeclin'd, | 


Grammatici certant, & adhuc ſub judice lis eff. 


We may divide theſe Magiſtrates into four Sorts ;  -. | 
Firſt, Such as being Con/uls, had their Office prolong'd be- 
yond the Time prefix d by Law, | | 
Secondly, Such as were inveſted with this Honour, either 
for the Government of the Provinces, or the Command in 
the War, who before were only in a private Station. 
Thirdly, Such as immediately upon the Expiration of their 
Conſulſbip, went Proconſuls into the Proyinces, in the Time of 
the Commonwealth. * | 73-8 | 
' Fourthly, Such Governors as, in the Times of the Empire, 
were ſent into thoſe Provinces which fell to the Share of the 
People. 4 | | 
Proconſils of the two former Sorts we meet with very rarely; 
only Livy gives us an Example of each (a). | 
The third Kind more properlyenjoy'd theName and Dignity, 
and therefore deſerve to be deſcrib'd at large, with Reference to 
their Creation, Adminiſtration, and Return from their Command. 
They were not · appointed by the People; but when at the 
Comitia Centuriata new Confuls were defign'd for the following 
Vear, one of the preſent Conſuls propoſed to the Senate what 
Provinces they would declare Conſular, and what Pretorian, to 
be divided among the deſignd Conſuls and Prætors. Accordin 
to their Determination, the de/ign'd Conſuls, or Conſuls eleft, 
preſently agreed what Provinces to enter upon at the Expiration 
of their Office in the City, the Buſineſs being generally decided 
by caſting Lots. | 


- 
Ne” : * * — OT co * : _ 


- | (>) Es. lib. 8. cap. 26. | 
Afterwards, 
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Aſterwards, in the Time of their Conſulſbip, they formerly got 
leave of the People to undertake the Military Command ; which 
could not be otherwiſe obtain'd. Beſides this, they procured a 
Decree of Senate, to determine the Extent. of their Provinces, - 
the Number of their Forces, the Pay that ſnould be allow'd them, 
with all other Neceſſaries for their Journey and Settlement. 
By the paſſing of this Decree, they were faid Ornari Provin- 
cid; and Cicero uſes in the ſame Senſe, Ornari Apparitoribus, 
Scribis, &c. who made a Part of the Proconſ#Ps Retinue. 
Nothing now remain'd, but at the End of the Year to ſet for- 
ward for their new Government. But we muſt obſerve, that 
tho' the Senate had given them leave to depart, yet the Tribunes 
of the Commons had Power to ſtop their Journey; and there- 
fore becauſe Craſſus went Proconſul into Parthia, contrary to the 
expreſs Order of the Tribune, he was generally beliey'd to have 
loſt the Roman Army, and his own Life, as a Judgment on him, 
for deſpiſing the Authority of that Officer, whom they always 
counted Sacroſanctus. 05605 e eee en een 
At their firſt Entrance on their Province, they ſpent ſome 
Time in Conference with their immediate Predeceſſors, to be 
inform'd in the State of Things, tho* their Adminiſtration be- 
gan the very Day of their Arrival. TOSS We 
Their Authority, both Civil and Military, was very extraor- 
dinary. The Winter they generally ſpent in the Execution of 
the firſt, and the Summer in the Diſcharge of the latter. 
They decided Caſes of Equity and Juſtice, either privately in 
their Prætorium or Palace; where they receiv'd ' Petitioners, 
heard Complaints, granted Writs under their Seal, and the like; | 
or elſe publickly in the Common-Hall, with'the uſual Ceremo- 
nies and Formalities obſery*d.in Courts of Judicature, the Pro- 
ceſſes being in all reſpects the fame as thoſe at Rome, 
Beſides this, by Virtue of their Edits, they had the Power of 
ordering all Things relating to the Tribunes, Taxes, Contri- 
butions, and Proviſions of Corn and Money, and whatever elſe 
belong'd to the chief Adminiſtration of Affairs. - Sort 46 
Their Return from the Command was very remarkable : 
They either met their Succeſſor at his Arrival, and immediate- 
ly deliver'd into his Hands the Charge of the Army, being ob- 
lig'd to leave the Province in thirty Days; or elſe they came 
away before-hand, and left a Deputy in their Room to perform 
the Solemnity of a Reſignation, having firſt. made up their Ac- 
counts, and left them in Writing in the twa chief Cities of their 
ſeyeral Provinces, 15 | 


Upon 
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Upon their Arrival at Rome, if they had no Thoughts of 4 
Triumph, they preſently diſmiſs'd their Train, and entred the 
City as private Cates, 1 they aſpired to that Honour, they 
{till retain'd the — and other Praconſular Ornatnents, and 
we the Senate-(aflembled for this Purpoſe in the Temple of 
ona) a — of their Actions and Exploits, and petition d 
= a Triumph. But in both Caſes they were oblig d to give in 
their Accompts into the publick Treaſury within thirty Days. 

Tho the Proconjuls order d Matters as they pleas'd — 
their Honour; yet, at their Return, a very ſtrict Account was 
made into the Whole Courſe of their Government; and upon 
the Diſcovery of any IIl- dealing, twas uſual to prefer Bills 
againſt them, and bring them to a formal Trial. The Crimes 
moſt commonly objected againſt them were, Crimen Peculatis, 
relating to the n Uſe of the publick Money, and the Deficiency 
of their Accompts; Magiſtratis, of Treachery and Perfidiouſ- 
neſs againſt the Commny wealth; or Repetundarum, of Op- 
preſſion or Extortion exercis'd upon the Inhabitants of the Pro- 
vinces, whom, as their Allies and Confederates, the Raman | 
were oblig'd to patronize and defend. 

Auguſtus, when, at the Defire of the Senate and People, he 
aſſum'd the ſole Government of the Empire, among other Con- 
ſtitutions at the Beginning of his Reign, divided the Provinces 
into two Parts; one of which he gave wholly over to the Peo- 
ple, and reſerv'd the other for himſelf. After which Time, 
only the Governors ſent into the firſt Diviſion bore the Name 
of Proconfuls ; tho? they were deny d the whole Military Power, 
and ſo fel ſhort of the old Proconjius. | 

To theſe four Sorts of Proconfuls, we may add two more 
from Alexander of Naples. 

Firft, Such as the Senate created Proconfuls without a Pro- 
vince, purely for the Command of the Army, and the Care of 
the Military Diſcipline : And, ſecondly, ſuch defign'd Conjuls 


as entred on their Proconſular Office, 958 * were 3 
to the Es 
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Of the Provincial Prætors and Proprætors; of the 
| Legati, Quæſtors, ad Proquæſtors. 

N the firſt Times of the Commonwealth, the Provinces were 

govern'd by Preetors; and as the Dominions of the State were 

enlarg d, the Number of thoſe Magiſtrates were accordingly in- 
creas'd ; yet even in thoſe Times, if they continu'd in = 
mand of the Province beyond the Time prefix'd for the Conti- 
nuance of their Preter/bip, they took upon them the Names of 
Proprætors, tho? they ſtill kept the ſame Authority as before. 
About A. L. C. 604. the deſignu d Pretors began to divide the 
Pretorian, or leſſer Provinces, by Lot, in the ſame manner as 
the Canſuls did the Conſular; and, when at the End of the Year 
they repair d to their reſpective Governments, aflum'd the Title 
of Propretors. As their Creation was the ſame as that of the 
Praconfuls ; ſo their Entrance upon the Office, and the whole 
Courſe of their Adminiftration, was exactly anſwerable totheirs.; 
only that they were allow'd;but'fix Z:Fors, with an equal Num- 
ber of Faſces, whereas the Procon/uls had twelve of each. 
Now, tho before the Time of Augu/tus, the Propretors, by 
reaſon of their preſiding over the Provinces. of leſſer Note and 
Importance, were always reckon'd inferior to the Procon/uls ; 
yet upon his Diviſion of the Provinces, the Governors of thoſe 
which fell to his Share, bearing the Name of Prepretors, got 
the Preference of the Procon/uls, in reſpect of Power and Au- 
thority ; being inveſted with the military Command, and con- 
tinuing in their Office as long as the Emperor pleas d. 

The chief Aſſiſtants of the Procamfuls and the Praprætors, were 
the Legati and the Provincial Puzhors. The former being dif- 
ferent in Number, according to the Quality of the Governor 
whom they accompany'd, ſery*d for the judging of inferior Cauſes, 
andthe Management of all ſmaller Concerns, remirting every 
Thing of Moment to the Care ofthe Government, or Preſident. 
But tho? inſtituted at firſt for Counſel only, (like the Deputies of 
the States attending the Dutch Armies,) yet they were afterwards 
admitted to Command: And therefore will be deſcribed as Ge- 
aral Officers, when we come to ſpeak of the Military Affairs (a). 
0 Vide Lib. IV. cap. 8. ä | 


| Befides 
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" Beſides the Legati, there went with every Procon/ul or Pro- 
prætor, one Quæſtor, or more, whoſe whole Buſineſs was-eon- 
cern'd in managing the Publick Accounts, taking care of the 
Supplies of Money, Corn, and other Neceſſaries and Conve- 
niences for the Maintenance of the Raman Army. | 
Me ſeldom meet with Praguæ ſtors in Authors, they being only 
ſuch as perform'd the Office of Quæſtors in the Provinces, with- 
out the Deputation of the Senate, which was requiſite to the 
Conſtiution of the proper Quæſtors. This happen'd either when 
a Quæſtar died in his Office, or went to Rome without being ſuc- 
ceeded by another Quæſtor For in both theſe: Caſes, the Go- 
vernor of the Province appointed another in his Room, to dif- 
charge the ſame Duties under the Name of Proguze/tor. | 
Of the like Nature with the Quæſtor, were the Procuratores 
Cxfaris, often mention'd by Tacitus and Suetonius; Officers ſeit 
by the Emperors into every Province, to receive and regulate the 
publick Revenue, and to diſpoſe of it at the Emperor's Command, 
Such a Magiſtrate was Pontius Pilate in udæu; and. tho? the 
judging of Capital Cauſes. did not properly belong to his Office, 
yet becauſe. the Vetus were always look'd upon as a rebellious 
Nation; and apt to revolt upon the leaſt Occaſion; and: becauſe 
the Preſident of Syria was forc'd to attend; on other Parts of his 
Province; therefore, for the better keeping the Fes in Order, 
the Pracurator of Fudæa was inveſted with all the Authority 
proper to the Procon/ul, even with the Power of Life and Death, 
as the learned Biſhop Pearſon obſerves (a)). 


() Biſhop Pearſon on the Creed, Art. 4. 
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THE Comitza, according to Sigonius's Definition, were Gene- 
ral Aſeniblies of the People lawfully call d by ſome Magiftrate, 
far the Enjoinment or Prohibition of any Thing by their Votes (a). 
The proper Comitia were of three Sorts; Curiata, Centuriata, 
and Trituta; with reference to the three grand Diviſions of 
the City and People into Curie, Centuries, and Tribes: For the 
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4 {a) Si on. de Antiq, Jur. Civ. Romanorum, lib. 1. Cape 12. 5 
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elder Times were meant all the Comitia in general; the Word 
Calata, from xaaiw or Cat, being their common Epithet; tho 
*twas at laſt reſtrain'd to two ſorts of Aſſemblies, thoſe for the 
Creation of Prieſts, and thoſe for the Inſpection and Regulation 
of laſt Wills and Teſtaments (@). | > 1079 
The Comitia Curiata owe their Original to the Diviſion which 


Romulus made of the People into thirty Curiæ; ten being con- 


tain'd under every Tribe. They anſwer'd, in moſt reſpects, to 
the Pariſhes in Our Cities; being not only ſeparated by proper 


Bounds and Limits, but diſtinguiſh'd tos by their different Places 


ſet apart for the Celebration of Divine Service, which was per- 
form'd by particular Prieſts (one to every Caria,) with the 
Name of Curiones. | 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus expreſly affirms, that each Curia was 

again ſubdivided into Decuriæ, and theſe leſſer Bodies govern'd 
dy Decuriones, And, upon the Strength of his Authority, moſt 
Compiters of the Reman Cuſtoms, give the fame Account with- 
out any Scruple. But it is the Opinion of the learned Grævi- 
5 (b), that ſince Dionyſius is not ſeconded in this Part of his Re- 
ation by any antient Writer, we ought to think it was a Mi- 
ſtake in that great Man; and that by Forgetfulneſs he attributed 
ſuch a Diviſion to the Curie as belong'd properly to the Turmæ 
m the Army. oh | 95 EN ets. 

Before the Inftitution of the Comitia Centuriata, all the grand 
Concerns of the State were tranſacted in the Aſſembly of the 
Curie ; as, the Election of Kings, and other chief Officers's 
the making and abrogating of Law$ and the judging of ca- 
pital Cauſes. After the Expulſion of the Kings, when the Com- 
mons had obtain'd the Privilege to have Tribunes and Ædiles; 
they elected them for ſome Time at theſe Aſſemblies: But that 


Ceremony being at length transferr'd to the Comitia Tributa, 


the Curiæ were never conyen'd to give their Votes, except now: 
and then upon Account of making ſome particular Law, rela- 
ting to Adoptions, Wills and Teſtaments, or the Creation of 
Officers for an Expedition; or for the el:&ting of ſome of the 
Prieſts, as the Flamines, and the Curio Maximus, or Superin- 


tendant of the Curiones, who themſelves were choſe by every 


particular Curia. | 
The Power of calling theſe Aſſemblies, belong'd at firſt only 
to the Kings; but upon the Eſtabliſhment of the Democracy, the 
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(4) A. Gell, lib, 15. cap. 27. (5) Pref. ad 1 Ve. Theſan, Antiquit. Rom» 
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Cimitia Calata, which we ſometimes meet with in Authors, in 
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fame Privilege was allow'd to moſt of the chief Magiſtrates, and 
ſometimes to the Pontifices. | 

The Perſons who had the Liberty of Voting here, were ſuch 
Roman Citizens as belong'd to the Curiæ; or ſuch as actually 
liv'd in the City, and confornyd to the Cuſtoms and Rites of 
their proper Curia; all thoſe being excluded who dwelt without 
the Bounds of the City, retaining the Ceremonies of their own 
Country, the? they had been honour'd with the Jus Civitatis, 
or admitted free Citizens of Rome (a). 

The Place where the Curie met was the Comitium, a part of 
the Frum deſcrib'd before (6). $7 . | 

No ſet Time was allotted for the holding of theſe or any of 
the other Comitia, but only as Buſineſs requir c. 

The People being met together, and confirm'd by the Report 
of good Omens from the Augurs (which was neceſlary in all the 
Aſſemblies,) the Rogatio, or Bulineſs to be propes'd to them, 
was publickly read. After this (if none of the Magiſtrates 
Interpos'd,) upon the Order of him that preſided in the Comitia, 
the People divided into their proper Curiæ, and conſulted of the 
Matter; and then the Curiæ being call'd out, as it happen'd by 

ALA > Lot, gave their Votes, Man by Man, in ancient 

Tabelle. Times vivd voce, and afterwards by Tablets; the 

. * moſt Votes in every Curia going for the Voice of 
the whole Curia, and the moſt Curiæ for the general Conſent 
of the People (c). „ 

In the Time of Cicero, the Comitia Curiata were ſo much 
gut of Faſhion, that they were form'd only by thirty Licton 
repreſenting the thirty Curiæ; whence in his ſecond Oration 
againſt Rullus, he calls them' Comitia adumbrata. 

The Comitia Centuriata were inſtituted by Servius Tullius; 
who obliging every one to give a true Account of what they 
were worth, according to thoſe Accounts divided the People in- 
to {ix Ranks, or Claſſes, which he ſubdivided into 193 Centu- 
ries. The firſt Claſſis, containing the Eguites and richeſt Citizens, 
conſiſted of ninety eight Centuries. The ſecond, taking in the 
Tradeſmen and Mechanicks, made up two and twenty Cen- 
turies. The third, the fame Number. The fourth, twenty. 
The fifth, thirty. And the laſt, filled up with the poorer Sort, 
had but one Century (a). 1 
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And this, tho it had the ſame Name with the reſt, yet was 
ſeldom regarded, or allow'd any Power in publick Matters. 
Hence 'tis a common Thing with the Raman Authors, when 
they ſpeak of the Claſſes, to reckon no more than five, the ſixth 
not being worth their Notice. This laſt Claſſis was divided into 
two Parts or Orders, the Proletarii, and the Capite Cenſi. The 
former, as their Name implies, were deſign'd purely to ſtock the 
Commonwealth with Men, ſince they could ſupply it with ſo 
little Money. And the latter, who paid the loweſt Tax of all, 
were rather counted and marſhald by their Heads, than their 
Eſtates (a). „ | 3 

Perſons of the firſt Rank, by reaſon of their Pre-eminence, 
had the Name of Claſſici; whence came the Phraſe of Claſſici 
Authores, for the moſt approy'd Writers. All others, of what 
Claſis ſoever, were ſaid to be ira Glaſſem (a). Gogh 

he Aſſembly of the People by Centuries was held for the 
electing of Confuls, Cenſars, and Prætors; as alſo for the judging 
of Perſons accus d of what they call'd Crimen Perduellianis, or 
Actions by which the Party had ſhew'd himſelf an Enemy to 
the State; and for the Confirmation of - ſuch Laws as were 
propos d by the Chief Magiſtrates, and which had the Privilege 
of calling theſe Aſſemblies. 512 8 
The Place appointed for their Meeting was the Campus Mar- 
tius; becauſe in the primitive Times of the Commonwealth, 
when they were under continual Apprehenſions of Enemies, the 
People, to prevent any ſudden Aſſault, Oe arm'd, in martial 
Order, to hold theſe Aſſemblies; and were for that Reaſon forbid 
by the Laws to meet in the City, becauſe an Army w as upon no 
Account to be marſhal'd within the Walls; Yet in latter Ages, 
as thought ſufficient to place a Body of Soldiers as a Guard 
in the Faniculum, where an Imperial Standard was erected, the 
taking down of which, denoted the Concluſion of the Camitia. 

Tho! the time of theſe Comitia for other Matters was unde- 
termin'd ; yet the Magiſtrates, after the Year of the City 601, 
when they began to enter on their Place on the Kalends of Fa- 
wary, were conſtantly deſign d about the End of Fuh, and. the 
Beginning of Auguf. 

Il the Time between their Election and Confirmation, they 
continu'd as private Perſons, that Inquiſition might be made into 
the Election, and the other Candidates might, have Time to en- 
ter Objections, if they met with any Suſpicion of foul Dealing, 
meme ron —— = — 
(4) A. Gell. lib, 7. cap. 13. () Vide A. 72 lib. 16. cap. 10, 
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Vet at the Election of the Cenſrs, this Cuſtom did not hold; 
but as ſoon as they were 1 elected, they were imme- 
diately inveſted with the Honour (a) / 

By the Inſtitution of theſe Comitia, Servius 7 2 ſecretly 
convey d the whole Power from the Commons: For the Centu- 
ries of the firſt and richeſt Claſs being call'd out firft, who were 
three more in Number than all the reſt put together, if they all 
agreed, as generally they did, the Buſineſs was already decided, 
and the other Ca 725 were needleſs and inſignificant. However 
the three laſt ſcarce ever came to vote (5). 

The Commons, in the time of the free State, to rectify this 
Diſadvantage, obtain'd, that before they proceeded to voting 
any Matter at theſe Comitia, that Century ſhou'd give their Suf- 

frages firſt, upon whom it fell by Lot, with the Name of Centu- 
ria Prerogativa, the reſt being to follow according to the Order 
of their Claſſes. After the Conſtitution of the five and thirty 
Tribes, into which the Claſſes and their Centuries were divided, 
in the firſt Place, the Tribes caſt Lots, which ſhou'd be the Pre. 
rogative- Tribe; and then the Centuries of the Tribe, for the Ho- 
nour of being the Prerogative-Century. All the other Tribes and 
Centuries had the Appellation of Fure vocatæ, becauſe they were 
call'd out according to their proper Places 

The Prerogative Century being choſe by Lot, the chief Magi- 

| ſtrate ſitting in a * Tent in the Middle of the 
3 Campus Martius, order d that Century to come 
.7 out and give their Voices; upon which they 
Nen ſeparated from the reſt of the Multitude, and came in- 
to an enclos d Apartment, which they term'd Septa, or Ovilia; 
paſſing over the Pontes, or narrow Boards, laid there for the 
Occaſion; on which Account, de Ponte dejici is to be deny d 
th Privilege of voting, and Perſons thus dealt with, are call'd 
D ntani, 

At the hither End of the Pontes, ſtood the Dirititores (a ſort 
of Under-Officers, called fo from dividing or marſhalling the 
People) and deliver'd to every Man, in the E- 
lection of Magiſtrates, as many Tablets as there 
appear'd Candidates, one of whoſe Names was 
written upon every Tablet. 

' A fit Number of great Cheſts were ſet ready in the Septay 
and every Body threw in which T ablet he pleas'd. 


Tabella. 
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By the Cheſts were placed ſome of the publick Servants, wha 
taking out the Tablets of every Century, for every Tablet made 
2 Prick, or a Point, in another Tablet which they kept by them. 
Thus the Bufineſs being decided. by moſt Points, gave Occaſion 
to the Phraſe of Omne tulit punctum (a), and the like. | 

The fame Method was obſerv'd in the judiciary Proceſſes at 
theſe Comitia, and in the Confirmation of Laws; except that in 
both theſe Caſes only two Tablets were offer'd to every Perſon, 
on one of which was written U. R. and on the other A. in Capi- 
tal Letters; the two firſt ſtanding for Ut; Rogas, or, Be it as you. 
ajire, relating to the Magiſtrate who propos d the Queſtion 3 
and the laſt for Antiquo, or, I forbid it, | 

Tis remarkable, that tho” in the Election of Magiſtrates, and 
in the Ratification of Laws, the Votes of that Century, whoſe 
Tablets were equally divided, ſignified nothing; yet in Trials 
of Life and Death, if the Tablets pro or con were the ſame in 
Number, the Perſon was actually acquitted (5), - 

The Diviſion of the People into Pibes, was an Invention of 
Romulus , after he had admitted the Sabines into Rome; and tho he 
conſtituted at that Time only three, yet as the State increas'd in 
Power, and the City in Number of Inhabitants, they roſe by De- 
grees to five and thirty. For a long Time after this Inſtitu- 
tion, a Tribe ſignified no more than ſuch a Space of Ground, 
with its Inhabitants. But at laſt the Matter was quite alter'd, and 
a Tribe was no longer Pars Urbis, but Civitatis ; not a Quar- 
ter of the City, but a Company of Citizens living where they- 
pleas'd. This Change was chiefly occaſion'd by the Original Dif- 
ference between the Tribes in point of Honour. For Romulus 
having committed all ſordid and mechanic Arts to the Care of 


Strangers, Slaves, and Libertines, and reſery'd the more honeſt 


Laboyr of Agriculture to the Freemen and Citizens, who by 


this active Courſe of Life might be prepar'd for Martial Service; 


the Tribus Ruſtice were for this Reaſon eſteem'd more honour- 
able than the Urbane: And now all Perſons being deſirous of get- 
ung into the more creditable Diviſion, and there being ſeveral 
Ways of accompliſhing their Wiſhes, as by Adoption, by, the 
Power of the Cenfors, and the like; that Ruſtic Tribe which had 
moſtworthy Names in its Roll, had the Preference to all others, 
tho? of the ſame general Denomination. Hence all of the fame 
great Family, bringing themſelves by Degrees into the fame 
Tribe, gave the Name of their Family to the Tribe they ho- 


(#) Hor, de Arte Poet, (+) Dion. lib. 7. 
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nour d; whereas at firſt, the Generality of the Tribes did not 
borrow their Names from Perſons but from Places (a). 

The firſt Aſſembly of the Tr:ibes we meet with, is about the 
Year of Rome 263, conven'd by Sp. Sicinius, Tribune of the 
Commons, upon Account of the Trial of Corialanus. Soon 
after the Tribunes of the Commons were order'd to be elected 
here; and at laſt all the inferior Magiſtrates and the Collegiate 
Prieſts. The fame Comitia ſerv'd for the enacting of Laws re- 
lating to War and Peace, and all others propos'd by the Tribunes 
and Plebeian Officers, tho' they had not properly the Name of 
Leges, but Plebiſcita. They were generally conven'd by the 
Tribunes of the Commons; but the fame Privilege was allow'd 
to all the chief Magiſtrates. 

They were confin'd to no Place, and therefore ſometimes we 
find them held in the Comitium, ſometimes in the Campus Mar- 
tius, and now and then in the Capitol. | 

The Proceedings were, in moſt reſpects, anſwerable to thoſe 
already deſcrib'd in the Account of the other Comitia, and there- 
fore As not be inſiſted on ; only we may farther obſerve of the 
Comitia in general, that when any Candidate was found to have 
moſt Tablets for a Magiſtracy, he was declar'd to be defignd 
or elected by the Preſident of the Aſſembly: And this they 
term'd renunciari Conſul, Pretor, or the like : And that the lat 
ſort of the Comitia only could be held without the Conſent and 
Approbation of the Senate, which was EY to the conven 
ing of the other two (5). 


(a) Sce Mr. Walker of Coins, P. 125, (5) Dionyſ. 


CHAP. XVII. 


& the ROMAN Judgments, and firſt, A; Private 
Judgments, 


A Firm, according to Ariſtotle's POORLY is no more 
than Kelcis 72 Sixetis 2 d Ks the Deciſion of Right and 
Wrong. 
T he whole Subject of the Reman Judgments is admirably ex- 
plain'd by Sigonius in his three Books de Fudiciis, from whom 

the following Account i is for the moſt part extracte. 
& * | Fudg ments, 
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t N or Determinations of a proper Fudge, were made 
| either by a competent Number of ſele&t Judges, or by the whole 
e People in a General Aſſembly. 

le Fu gments made by one or more ſelect Fudges, may be divi- 
n ed into publick or private, the firſt ny to Controverſies, 
4 the ſecond to Crimes. 

te The former will be ſufficient deſerib'd,. if we conſider the 
M Matter, or Subjects, of theſe Fudgments, the Perſons concern'd 
es in them, and the Manner of Proceeding. 

ff The Matter of private 7udgments takes in all ſorts of Cauſes 
16 that can happen betwixt Man and Man; which being ſo vaſtly 
d extended, and belonging more immediately to the Civil Law, 


need not here be inſiſted on. 

The Perſons concern'd were the Parties, the Aſfiſtants, and 
the Judges. 

The Parties were the 2 a0 Reus, the Plaintiff and De- 


ſe | fendant. | 

e- The Affiftants were the Procararives, arid the Advecati, of 
he whom, tho' they are often confounded, yet the firſt were pro- 
re perly ſuch Lawyers as aſſiſted the Plaintiff in proving, or the De- 
2 fendant in clearing himſelf from the Matter of Fact: The other, 
y who were likewiſe call'd Patroni, were to defend their Client's 
Fi Cauſe in Matters of Law (a). 

1d But theſe were ſelected out of the ableſt Laywyzis, and had 
n- WW their Names entred in the Matriculation- Book of the Forum. 


This was one Condition requiſite to give them the Liberty of 
Pleading; the other was the being retain'd by one Party, or the 
receiving a Fee, which they term'd Mandatum (6). 
| The Judges, beſides the Prætor, or ſupreme Magiſtrate, who 
| prefided in the Court, and allow'd and confirm'd them, were 
of three ſorts ; Arbitri, Recuparatores, and Centumviri Litibus 
Judicandis, 
Arbitri, whom they call'd ſimply Judices, were appointed to 
determine in ſome private Cauſes of no great Conſequence, and 
* of very eaſy Deciſion. 
Recuperatores were aſſigr'd to decide the Controverſies about 


receiving or recovering Things which had been loſt or daken a- 
re ACC 


ad Hut the uſual Judges in private Cav were the Cmiutods ; 3 

three of which were taken out of every Tribe, ſo that their 
x. Number was five more then their Name imported; and at length 
"Mm 2 Han 1 
c * * Zonch, Element, Teiprad, Pe s. Sect. 3. 00 Ibid. 
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riour'd ; whereas at firſt, the Generality of the Tribes did not 


borrow their Names from Perſons but 'from Places (a). 


The firſt Aſſembly of the Tibes we meet with, is about the 
Year of Rome 263, conven'd by Sp. Sicinius, Tribune of the 
Commons, upon Account of the Trial of Corialanus. Soon 
after the Tribunes of the Commons were order'd to be elected 
here; and at laſt all the inferior Magiſtrates and the Collegiate 
Prieſts. The fame Comitia ſerv'd for the enacting of Laws re- 
lating to War and Peace, and all others propos'd by the Tribune: 

and Beben ebeian Officers, tho they had not properly the Name of 
Leges, but Plebiſcita. They were generally conven'd by the 
Tribunes of the Commons; but the fame Privilege was allow d 
to all the chief Magiſtrates. 

They were confin'd to no Place, and therefore ſometimes we 
find them held in the Comitium, ſometimes in the Campus Mar- 
tins, and now and then in the Capitol. | 

The Proceedings were, in moſt reſpects, anſwerable to thoſe 
already deſcrib'd in the Account of the other Comitia, and there- 
fore Ia not be inſiſted on; only we may farther obſerve of the 
Comitia in general, that when any Candidate was found to have 
moſt Tablets for a Magiſtracy, he was declar'd to be defignd 
or elected by the Prefident of the Aſſembly: And this they 
term'd renunciari Conſul, Pretor, or the like : And that the laſt 
ſort of the Comitia only could be held without the Conſent and 
Approbation of the Senate, which was 9 to the conven» 
ing of the other two (). 


(a) See Mr. Walker of Coins, p. 126, () Dionyſ. 
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A Fu wdg ments according to Ari Yeatle's W is no more 
1 Keiors Tz qui 2 adi the Decifion of Right and 


"Ti he whole Subject of the Roman Judgments is admirably ex- 
plain d by $S7gonius in his three Books de Fudiciis, from whom 
the following Account is for the moſt part extract. 

& © Fudgments, 
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* 4 2 adgments, or Determinations of a proper Fudge, were made 
either by a competent Number of ſelect Judges, or by the whole 
People in a General Aſſembly. 
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5 Ne made by one or more ſelect Fudges, may be divi- 
vided into publick or private, the firſt relating to Controverſies, 
| the ſecond to Crimes. 1 77 

J The former will be ſufficiently deſcrib'd, if we conſider the 
Matter, or Subjects, of theſe Fudgments, the Perſons concern'd 
; in them, and the Manner of Proceeding. | IL 
f The Matter of private '7udgments takes in all ſorts of Cauſes 
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that can happen betwixt Man and Man; which being ſo vaſtly 
extended, and belonging more immediately to the Civil Law, 
need not here be inſiſted on. | . 
The Perſons concern'd were the Parties, the Aſſiſtants, and 
f the Judges. $47 04 2% apt: ; 
The Parties were the AFor and Reus, the Plaintiff and De- 
T fendant. 26, / 190 | 
The Aſſiſtants were the Procuratores, and the Advocati, of 
whom, tho” they are often confounded, yet the firſt were pro- 
perly ſuch Lawyers as aſſiſted the Plaintiff in proving, or the De- 
fendant in clearing himſelf from the Matter of Fact: The other, 
who were likewiſe call'd Patrent, were to defend their Client's 
Cauſe in Matters of Law (a). 1 
But theſe were ſelected out of the ableſt Lawyers, and had 
their Names entred in the Matriculation Book of the Forum. 
This was one Condition requiſite to give them the Liberty of 
Pleading ; the other was the being retain'd by one Party, orthe 
receiving a Fee, which they term'd Mandatum (6). 
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The Judges, beſides the Prætor, or ſupreme Magiſtrate, who 
preſided in the Court, and allow'd and confirm'd them, were 
of three ſorts; Arbitri, Recuparatores, and Centumviri Litibus 
Judicandis. | | 2 75 | 

Arbitri, whom they call'd fimply Fudices, were appointed to 
determine in ſome private Cauſes of no great Conſequence, and 

of very eaſy Deciſion. LEY 
Recuperatores were aſſign'd to decide the Controverſies about 
receiving or recovering Things which had been loſt or taken a- 
. 15 ode Pie 


1 Hut the uſual Judges in private Cauſes, were the Centumviri; 
three of which were taken out of every Tribe, fo that their 
5 Number was five more then their Name imported; and at length 


Y Zonch, Element. Juriſprud. p. F. Sect. 3. 0% Ibid. ; 2 
| „ increas'd 
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Increas'd to an hundred and eighty. Tis probable that the 4 
bitri and Recuperatores were aſſign' d out of this Body by the 
Pretor. | x 

The Manner of carrying on the private Suits was of this Na- 
ture. The Difference failing to be made up between Friends, 
the injur'd Perſon proceeded in jus reum vocare, to ſummon or 
cite the offending Party to thè Court; who was oblig'd immedi- 
ately to go with-him, or elſe to give Bond for his Appearance; 
according to the common Maxim, In jus vocatus aut eat, aut 
ſatiſdet. 5 f Y 

1 th Parties being met before the Prætor, or other ſupreme 
Magiſtrate prefiding in the Court, the Plaintiff propos'd the Ac- 
tion to the Defendant, in which he deſign'd to ſue him: This 
they term'd Edere Actiamm, being perform'd commonly by writ- 
ing it in a Tablet, and offering it to the Nefendant, that he might 
- fee whether he had beſt compound, or ſtand the Suit. - 

In the next Place came the Po/tulatio Actionis, or thePlaintiff's 
deſiring Leave of the Prætor to proſecute the Defendant in ſuch 
an Action: This being granted, the Plaintiff vadabatur reum, 
oblig d him to give Sureties for his Appearance on ſuch a Day 
in the Court; and this was all that was done in publick, before 
the prefix d Day for the Trial. ht | 

In the mean Time, the Difference us d very often to be made 
up, either Tranſactione, or Pacto; by letting the Cauſe fall as du- 
bious and uncertain, or by a Compoſition for ſo much Damage 
[ to be aſcertain'd by an equal Number of Friends. : 
1 On the Day appointed for Hearing, the Prætor order'd the 

| Neveral Bills to be read, and the Parties to be ſummon'd by an 
| Accenſus or Beadle. Upon the Default of either Party, the De- 
faulter loſt his Cauſe. - The Appearing of both they term'd / 
Aetifſe ; and then the Plaintiff proceeded Litem five Actionem in- 
| tendere, to prefer the Suit; which was perform'd in a ſet Form 
It of Words, varying according to the Difference of the Actions. 
After this, the Plaintiff defir'd Judgment of the Prætor; that is, 
to be allow'd a Judex, or Arbiter, or elſe the Recuparatares or 
Centumviri, for the hearing and deciding the Buſineſs ; but none 
of theſe could be defir'd, unleſs both Parties agreed, The Preter, 
when he aſſign'd them their Judges, at the ſame time, defin'd 

4 the Number of Witneſſes, to hinder the protracting of the Suit; 
| and then the Parties proceeded to give Caution, that the Judg- 
ment, whatever it was,ſhouldſtandandbe perform'd on bothSides. 
T he Judges always took a ſolemn Oath to be impartial ; and 
the Parties ſwore they did not go to Law with a Deſign to abuſe 
T RY e Th 3 4-5 oe 
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one another: This they call'd Furamentum Calumme. Then 
began the Diſceptatio Cauſe, or diſputing the Caſe, manag d by 
the Lawyers on both Sides; with the Aſſiſtance of Witneſſes, 
Writings, and the like; the Uſe of which is ſo admirably taught 
in the Books of Oratory. = | | 

In giving Sentence, the major Part of the Judges was requir'd 
to overthraw the Defendant. If the Number was equally divid- 
ed the Defendant was actually clear d; and if half condemn'd 
him in one Sum to be paid, and half in another, the leaſt Sum 
always ſtood good (@). F 

The Conſequence of the Sentence was either, In integrum 
Reſtitutio, Addictio, Fudicium Calumniæ, or Fudicium Falfi, 

The firſt was, when upon Petition of the Party who was o- 


verthrown, the Prætor gave him Leave to have the Suit come 


on again, and allow'd him another full Hearing. 
Addictio was, when the Party who had been caſt in ſuch a 
Sum, unleſs he gave Surety to pay it in a little Time, was 
brought by the Plaintiff before the Prætor, who deliver'd him 
into his Diſpoſal, to be committed to Priſon, or other wiſe ſe- 
cur'd, till Satisfaction was made. „„ 
Fudicium Calumniæ, was an Action brought againſt the Plain; 


| tiff for falſe Accuſation. 


Judicium Fulſi, was an Action which lay againſt the Judges 
for Corruption and unjuſt Proceedings. | 
(a) Zonch, Element. p- 5. Set. 10. 
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FOR the Knowledge of Publick Judgments, we may take 
notice of the Crimes, of the Puniſhments, of the Quęſitors 
and Judges, of the Method of Proceeding, and of the Conſe- 
quences of the Trill. 14 3 
The Crimes, or the Matter of the publick Judgments, were 
ſuch Actions as tended either mediately, or immediately, to the 
Prejudice of the State, and were forbid by the Laws. As if any 
Perſon had derogated from the Honour and Majeſty of the Com- 
monwealth; had embezelPd and put to ill Uſes the publick Mo- 
Rey, or any Treaſure conſecrated to Religion; or had corrupted 
| 2 . >: e 


te Peoples Votes in an Election; or had cxtorted Contributions 
from the Allies; or receiv'd Money in any Judgment; or had 
usd any violent Compulſion to a Member of the Common- 
wealth: Thefe they term'd Crimina Majeſtatis, peculatits, ambi. 
ths, repetundarum, and vis publica. Or if any Perſon had kilbd 
another with a Weapon; or effected the fame with Poiſon ; or 
d violent Hands on his Parents; or had forg'd a Will; of 
ounterfeited the publick Coin; or had corrupted another Man's 
Wife; or had Bought, bound, or conceal'd a Servant, without 
the Knowledge of his Maſter : Whence theſe Crimes took the 
Names of, inter ficarios, venifirii, paricidii, falſ, adulterii, 
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lagii. | ; 

45 Beides theſe, any private Cauſe, by virtue of a new Law, 
might be made of publick Cognizance. © 1 
As to the Puniſhments, they may be allow'd a Chapter by 
themſelves hereafter. © MM On Pn e GENS, 
The ago of criminal Matters belong d at firſt to the 
Kings, and after the Abrogation of their Government, for ſome 
time, to the Conſuls: But — from them by the Valerian 
Law, it was conferr'd, as Occaſions happen'd, upon Officers de- 
puted by the People, with the Title of Qu ſitores Paritidii. But 
about the Vear of the City 604, this Power was made perpetual, 
and appropriated to the Prætors, by Virtue of an Order of the 
People at their annual Election; the Inquiſition of ſuch and ſuch 
Crimes being committed to ſuch arid ſuch Prætors Yet upon 
extraordinory Occaſions, the People could appoint other Quæ- 

ſiteres, if they thought conveninnn tt. 
Next to the Quæſitor, was the Fudex Qęuſtionis; call'd alſo 
by Aſconius, Princeps Fudicum, who, tho' he is ſometimes con- 
founded with the Prætor, yet was properly a Perſon of Note, 
deputed by the Prætor, to manage the Trial, of which the 

= . former Magiſtrate perform'd only the main Buſineſs. 

| After him were meſ udices ſelbcti, who were ſummon'd by the 
1 Prætor to give their Verdict in criminal Matters, in the ſame 
| manner as our Juries. What Alterations were made in different 
Times as to the Orders of the People whence the Fudices were 
to be taken, will be obſerv'd When we ſpeak of the particular 
Laws on this Head (a). No Perſon could regularly be admitted 

into the Number, unleſs five and twenty Years of Age (0). 
As to the Method of the Proceedings, the firſt Action whicl 
they term'd in jus vocatio was much the fame in publick as in 
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private Cauſes: But then, as the P3Pulatio of the Plaintiff con- 
ſifted in defiring Leave of the Pretor to enter a Suit againſt the 
Defendant: So here the Accuſer defir'd Permiſſion to enter the 
Name of the Offender, with the Crime which he objected to 
kim. This they call'd Nomins Jario ; being perform'd firſt 
add voce, in a ſet Form of Words, according tot! Nature of the 
Ctitne, and then offer d to the Prætor, being fit in à Tablet: 
If approv'd by the Prætor, the accus d Party's Name was en= 
tered in the Roll of Criminals; both Perſons having taken the 
Oath of Calummy already ſpoken o. 
At the Entrance of the Name, the Prætor Wane a ſet Day 
for the Trial: And from that Time the accusd Perſon chang d 
his Habit, going in black till the Trial was ever, and uſing in 
his Dreſs and Carriages all Tokens of Sorrow and Concern. .© \ 
Upon the appointed Day, the Court being met, and both 
arties appearing, the firſt Thing that was done, was the /orti- 
tio Fudicum, or impanelling the Jury; perform'd commonly 
by the Juder 2u.2ftionis, who took by Lot ſuch a Number ou 
of the Body of the Judices ſelecki, as the particular Law 95 
which the Accufation was founded, had determin'd ; Liberty 
being giyen to. both Parties to reject (or, as we call it, to chal- 
lenge) any that they pleas d, the Prætor, or Fudex DQueſlionis, 


L 


ſubſtituting others in their Places. 1 
The Jury being thus choſen, was cited by the publick Ser- 
vants of the Court'; and when the proper Number appear d 
and heard the Trial. i nid Rix 
In this we may reckon four Parts, Accuſatis, Drfenſio, Lay- 
d and ↄ . ͥ e FITS io ne 
4 EIN is detin'd, Perpetua Oratio ad crimina inferenda atgque 
augenda artificias? compoſita ; A continued Oration artificially com- 
pos'd for the making out, and heightening the Crimes alledg*'d + For 
it did not only conſiſt in givinga plain Narration of the Matter of- 
Fact, and confirming it by Witneſſes and other Evidences ; but 
in bringing of other Arguments too, drawn from the Nature of 
the Thing, from the Character of the accus'd Perſon, and his for- 
mer Courſe of Life, from the Circumſtances of the Fact; and ſeye - 
ral other Topicks, which the Orators teach us to enlarge upon 8 
Nor was the Accuſer limited in reſpect of Time, being Alo wd 
commonly as many Days as he pleas d, to make good his Charge. 
1 belong d to the Lawyers or Advocates tetain'd by the 
accus'd Party, who in like Manner wete allow'd to ſpeak as many 
Pays as they pleas d, towards the clearing of their Client. 12 — 
N | ee 


they were ſworn, and then took their Places in the Sub/elligy 


Judicium calumniæ, and Fudicium praevaricationis,” 
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three common Methods they took, were, Facti negatio, negatia 
nominis facti, or probatio jure factum Either plainly to deny the 
Matter of Fact, and endeavour to evince the contrary ; or elſe to 
acknowledge the Fact, and yet to deny that it fell under the Na. 
ture of the Crime objected: Or, laſtly, to prove the Fact lawful. 
be firſt way of Defence was generally us d when the Perſon 
ſtood indicted of what they call'd Crimen reputundarum, and 
Crimen ambitus ; the next in the Crimen Maje/tatis ; and the 
laft in Caſes of Murder. . 
Cicero has given us an excellent Example in every kind. Of 
the firſt in his Orations for Fonteius, Flaccus, Muræna, and 
Plancius: Of the ſecond in that for Corng/ius ; and of the third 
in his admirable Defence of Milo. | | | 
Taudatio was a Cuſtom like that in our Trials, of bringing 
in Perſons of Credit to give their Teſtimony of the accusd 
Perſon's good Behaviour, and Integrity of Life.” The leaſt 
Number of theſe Laudatores us d to be ten. 
In the Latio Sententiæ, or. pronouncing Sentence, they pro- 
ceeded thus : After the Orators on both Sides had faid all they 
defign'd, the Cryer gave notice of it accordingly ; and then the 
Pretor ſent, out the Jury to conſult (mittebat Fudices in conſi- 
lium ) delivering to every one three Tablets cover'd with Wax; 
one of Abſolution, another of Condemnation, and a third of Am- 


; pliation, or Adjournment of the Trial; the firſt being mark d 


with A; the ſecond with C; the other with N. L. or non liguet. 

In the Place where the Jury withdrew, was ſet a proper 
Number of Urns, or Boxes, into which they threw what Tablet 
they pleas d; the accus d Perſon proſtrating himſelf all this while 
at their Feet, to move their Compaſſion. _. | 
The Tablets being drawn, and the greateſt Number known, 
the Prætor pronounc'd Sentence accordingly, The Förm of 
Condemnation was uſually, Videtur feciſſe, or Non jure videtur 


feciſſe : Of Abſolution, Non, videtur elſe: Of Ampliatian, 


Amplius cagnoſcendum; or rather the bare Word AMP LIUS: 
This Aſcanius teaches us; Mos veterum hic fuerat, ut fi abſol- 
vendts quis efſet, ſtatim abſalveretur; fi damnandus, ſtatim dam- 
naretur ; fi cauſa. non efſet idonea ad damnationem, abſolvi tamen 
aon pol} » AMPLIUS pronunciaretur. Sometimes he men · 
tion d the Puniſhment, and ſometimes left it out, as being de- 
termin'd by the Law, on which the Indictment was grounded. 
The Conſequences of the Trial in Criminal Matters, may 
be reduc'd to theſe four Heads, Z/{imatio litis, Animadverſiog, 
Eftimat 


27 
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Aſtimatio litis, or the rating of the Damages, was in Uſe 
only in Caſes of Bribery, and Abuſe of the publick Money. 

Animadverſio was no more than the putting the Sentence in 
Execution, which was left to the Care of the Præto. 

But in caſe the Party was abſolv'd, there lay two Actions a- 
gainſt the Accuſer; one of Calumny, the common Puniſhment 
of which was Frontes inuſtio, burning in the Forehead : And the 
other of Prevarication, when the Accuſer, inſtead of urging 
the Crime home, ſeem'd rather to hide or extenuate the Guilt : 
Hence the Civilians define a Prevaricator, to be One that be- 
trays his Cauſe to the Adverſary, and turns on the Criminal's 
Side, whom he ought to proſecute. 


bw 4 a 2 
Judgments of the whole People. 


1 HE People were ſometimes the Judges, both in private 
and publick Cauſes; though of the firſt, we have only 
one Example in Livy; the other we frequently meet with in 
Authors. 3 = | | © *. 
Theſe Judgments were made firſt at the Comitia Curiata, and 
afterwards at the Centuriata and Tributa; the Proceedings in 
all which Afſemblies have been already ſhewn': What we may 
farther obſerve is this: When any Magiſtrate delign'd to im- 
peach a Perſon of a Crime before the whole People, he aſcend- 
ed the Reſtra, and calling the People together by a Cryer, ſig- 
nified to them, That upon ſuch a Day, he intended to accuſe 
- ſucha Perſon of ſuch a Crime: This they term'd Reo diem di- 
cere : The ſuſpected Party was oblig'd immediately to give 
Sureties for his Appearance on the Day prefix d, and in Default 
of Bail, was committed to Priſon. | 
On the appointed Day, the Magiſtrate again aſcended the 
Roſtra, and cited the Party by the Cryer; who, unleſs ſome 
other Magiſtrate of equal Authority interpos'd, or a ſufficient 
Excuſe was offer'd, was oblig?d to appear, or might be puniſh'd 
at the Pleaſure of the Magiſtrate who accug'd him. If he ap- 
pear'd, the Accuſer began his Charge, and carried it on every 
other Day, for ſix Days together; at the End of the Indictment 
EY : | mentions 


mentioning the particular Puniſhment ſpecified in the Law for 
ſuch an Offence. This Intimation was term'd Ingui/itio. The 
me was immediately after expreſſed in Writing, and then 
ook the Name of Roagatio, in reſpect of the People, who were 
to be asked or conſulted about it; and rrogatio, in reſpect of 
the Criminal, as it imported the Mul& or Puniſhment aſlign' 
him by the Accuſer. This Ragatio was publickly expoſed three 
Nundinæ or Market-days together, for the Information of the 
People. On the third 5 87 57 the Accuſer again aſcended 
the Raſtra; and, the People being call'd together, undertook 
55 fourth Turn of his Charge; and having concluded, gave 
e other Party leave to enter upon his Defence, either in his 
own Perſon, or by his Advocates. ED SE 
At the ſame Time as the Accuſer finiſhed his fourth Charge, 
he gave notice what Day he'd have the Comitia meet to receive 
the Bill; the Comitia Tributa-to. conſider of Mulcts, and the 
Centuriata for capital Puniſhments. SD 
But in the mean Time, there were ſeveral Ways by which 
the accus'd Party might be reliev'd; as firſt, if the Tribunes of 
the Commons interpos'd in his Behalf; or if he excus'd him- 
felf by a voluntary Exile, Sickneſs, or upon Account of provid- 
ing fora Funeral; or if he prevaild with the Accuſerto relinquiſh 
his Charge, and let the Cauſe fall ; or if upon the Day appointed 
for the Camitia, the Augurs diſcover'd any ill Omens, and fo 
forbad the Aſſembly. 6 
' If none of theſe happen'd, the Comitia met, and proceeded as 
has been already deſcrib'd; and as for the Animadver/io, or put- 
ting the Sentence in Execution, this was perform'd in the fame 
Manner as in the Prætorian Judgments. Nd 341 
- The Forms of Judgments which have been thus deſcrib'd, 
muſt be ſuppos'd to have prevail'd chiefly in the Time of the 
free State: For as the Kings before, ſo the Emperors after- 
wards, were themſelves Judges in what Cauſes, and after what 
Manner they pleas'd, as Suetanius particularly informs us of al- 


e 


latter were employ'd in accuſing and proſecuting them upon the 
other's Order. This miſchievous Tribe, as they were counte- 
nanc'd and rewarded by ill Princes, ſo were they extremely de- 
teſted by the good Emperors. Titus proſecuted all that coule, 
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˖ be found upon the moſt diligent Search, with Death and perpe- 
8 tual Baniſhment (a): And Pliny reckons it among the greatelt 
1 Praiſes of Trajan, that he had clear'd the City from the Perjur' 
; Race of Informers (G)). | | 
f (a) Sweton. in Iit. cap. 8. (5) Plin. in Panegyrit. 

] e 8 
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Of tbe Roux AN Puniſhments. 


HE accurate Sigonius has divided the Puniſhments into 

eight Sorts, Damnum, Vincula, Verbera, Talio, Ignominia, 
Exilium, Servitus, Mors. 
Damnum was a pecuniary Mulct or Fine ſet upon the Of- 
fender, according to the Quality of the Crime. 
Ninculum fignifies the guilty Perſon's being condemn'd to Im- 
priſonment and Fetters; of which they had many ſorts, as Ma- 
nice, Pedice, Nervi, Boiæ, and the like, The publick Priſon 
in Rome was built by Ancus Martius, hard by the Forum (a): 
To which the new Part, was added by Servius Tullius, called 
thence Tulhianum : Salluſt deſcribes the Tullianum as an Apart- 
ment under Ground (5), into which they put the moſt noto- 
rious Criminals. The higher Part, raisd by Ancius Martius, 
has commonly the Name of the Robur; from the oaken Planks 
which compoſed it. For the keeping of the Priſon, beſides the 
Triumviri, was appointed a ſort of Goaler, whom Valerius 
N calls Cuſtos Carceris (c), and Pliny Commentari- 
enſis (d). ä 

Verbera, or Stripes, were inflicted either with Rods [Virgæ] 
or with Battoons [ Fuſtes]: The firſt commonly preceded ca- 
— Puniſhments, properly ſo call'd : The other was moſt in 
ſe in the Camp, and belong'd to the military Diſciptine. 

Talio was a Puniſhment by which the guilty Perſon ſuffer'd ex- 
actly after the fame Manner as he had offended ; as in Caſes of 
maiming, and the like. Yet A. Gellius informs us, that the Crimi- 
nal was allow'd the Liberty of compounding with the Perſon 
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he had injur d; ſo that he needed net ſuffer the Talio, unleſs he 
voluntarily choſe it (a). og ey Oe | 
Ignominia was no more than a publick Shame which the of 
fending Perſon underwent, either by Virtue of the Prator 
Edict, or more commonly by Order of the Genfor - This 
Puniſhment, beſides the Scandal, took away from the Party on 
whom *twas inflited, the Privilege of bearing any Office, and 
almoſt all other Liberties of a Roman Citizen. N 
Exilium was not a Puniſhment immediately, but by conſe- 
quence ; for the Phraſe us d in the Sentence and Laws, was Aguæ 
& Ignis Interdictio, the forbidding the Uſe of Water and Fire, 
which being neceſſary for Life, the condemn'd Perſon was ob- 
lig d to leave his Country. Vet in the Times of the latter Em- 
perors, we find it to have been a poſitive Puniſhment, as appears 
from the Civil Law. Relegatio may be reckon'd under thisHead, 
tho it were ſomething different from the former; this being the 
ſending a Criminal to ſuch a Place, or for ſuch a Time, or per- 
haps for ever, by which the Party was not depriv'd of the Pri- 
vilege of a Citizen of Rome, as he was in the firſt fort of Ba- 
niſhment, which they properly calld Exilium. Suetonius ſpeaks 
of a new. ſort of Relegatio invented hy the Emperor Claudius; 
by which he order'd ſuſpected Perſons not to ſtir three Miles 
from the City (5). Beſides this Relegatio, they had two other 
kinds of Baniſhment, which they term'd Deportatio, or Proſcrip- 
tio; tho? nothing is more common than to have them confound- 
ed in moſt Authors. Deportatio, or Tranſportation, differ'd in 
theſe Reſpects from Relegatio; that whereas the Relegati were 
condemn'd either to change their Country for a ſet Time, or for 
ever, and loft neither their Eſtate and Goods, nor the Privilege 
of Citizens; on the contrary, the Deportati were baniſh'd always 
for ever, and loſt both their Eſtate and Privileges, being counted 
dead in the Law (c). And as for the Proſcripti, they are defin'd by 
the Lawyers to be /uch oy" whoſe Names were fix d up in Ta- 
blets at the Forum, to the End that they might be brought to Fuſtice; 
a Reward being propos'd to thoſe that took them, and a Puniſhment 
to thoſe that conceal d them (d). Sylla was the firſt Inventor of 
this Practice, and gave himſelf the greateſt Example of it that 
we meet with, proſeriding 2000 Knights andSenators at once (e). 
Tis plain, that this was not a poſitive Baniſhment, but a for- 


(4) Viae A. Gell. lid. 11. cap. 11 () Smet, in Claud. cap. 33. (c) Calin. 
Lexicon. Juridic in voc. Deportati & Relag at. (4) Thad? 15 0 Proſeripii. 
(e) Fiorns, lib, 2, Cap. 28, : | a . 6 > ; 
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forcing Perſons to make uſe of that Security; ſo that we may 
fancy it ofa like Nature with our Outlawry. © {| 
Servitus was a Puniſhment, by which the Criminal's Perſon, 
as well as Goods, was publickly expoſed to Sale by Auction: 
This rarely happen'd to the Citizens, but was an uſual Way of 
treating Captives taken in War, and therefore will be deſcrib'd 
hereafter. „ ; ap 0 
Under the Head of Capital Puniſhments, the Rimans reckon'd- 
extreme Baniſhment ; becauſe thoſe who underwent that 
Sentence, were in a Civil Senſe dead. But becauſe this Ar. 
Puniſhment has been already deſcrib'd, we are only now 
to take notice of ſuch as reach'd the Offender's Life. 
The chief of theſe were Percuſſio ſecuri, Strangulatio, Praci- 
pitatio de rabore, Dejectis 8 rupe Tarpeia, In crucem Actio, and 
Prijeftio in profluentem. 
The firſt was the ſame as Beheading with us. 9 5 ; 
2 ſecond was perform'd in the Priſon, as it is now in 
urkey. EY 3 8 
The third and fourth were a throwing the Criminal headlong, 
either from that Part of the Priſon call'd Robur ; or from the 


i 


l 
higheſt Part of the Tarpeian Mountain. © SP 
The fifth Puniſhment, namely Crucifixion, was ſeldom in- 
flicted on any but Slaves, or the meaneſt of the Commons; yet 
we find ſome Examples of a different Practice; and Suetonius 
particularly relates of the Emperor Galba, that having condemn- 
ed a Roman Citizen to ſuffer this Puniſhment for poiſoning his 
Ward, the Gentleman, as he was carrying to Execution, made 
a grievous Complaint that a Citizen of — ſhou'd undergo ſuch 
a ſervile Death; alledging the Laws to the 28 The Em- 
peror hearing this Plea, promis d to alleviate the Shame of his 
Sentence, and order d a Croſs much larger, and more neat than 
ordinary, to be erected, and to be waſh d. over with white Paint, 
that the Gentleman who ſtood ſo much on his Quality, might 


have the Honour te be hanged in State (a). | | 

The Croſs and the Furca are commonly taken for the ſame 
Thing in Authors; tho', -properly ſpeaking, there was a great 
Difference between them. The Furce is divided by Lip /ius into 
Ignominioſa and Pœnalis: The former Plutarch deſcribes to be 


. 


W that Piece of Wood which ſupports the Thill of a Waggon: He 


adds, that *twas one of the greateſt Penances for a Servant who 
had offended, to take this upon his Shoulders, and carry it about, 
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fo) Sneron, in Galba, cap. 9. 
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the Neighbourhood ; for whoever was ſeen with this infamous 
Burden, had no longer any Credit or 'Fruſt among thoſe who 
knew it, but wag call'd Purcifer, by way of Ignominy and Re. 
proach (a). Furca pœnalis was a Piece of Wood, much of the 
ſame Shape as the former, which was faſten'd about the convic- 
ted Perſon's Neck, he being generally either ſcourg'd to Death 
under it, or lifted up by it upon the Croſs. Lipſius makes it 
the ſame with the Patibulum, and fancies, that, for all the Name, 
it might not be a forked Piece of Timber, but rather a ſtraight 
Beam, to which the Criminab's Arms, being ftretch'd out, were 
tied, and which being hoifted up at the Place of Execution, 
ſerv'd for the tranfverſe Part of the Croſs. ; 


Prgjectia in profluentem was a Puniſhment proper to the Crime i 


of Parricide (or the Murder of any near Relation): The Perſon 
convicted of this unnatural Guilt, - was immediately hooded, as 
unworthy of the common Light: Inthe next Place he was whipt 
with Rods; and then ſew'd up in a Sack, and thrown into the 
Sea ; or in inland Countries, into the next Lake or River. After- 
wards, for an Addition to the Puniſhment, a Serpent us d to be put 
into the Sack with the Criminal; and, by Degrees, in latter Times, 
an Ape, a Dog, and a Cock. The Sack which held the Malefactor 
was term'd Culeus; and hence the Punifhment itſelf is often fig- 
nified by the fame Name. The Reaſon of the Addition of the 
living: Creatures is thought to have been, that the condemn'd 
Perſons might be tormented with ſuch troubleſome Company, 
and that their Carcaſſes might want both Burial and Reſt. Ju- 
venal expreſſy alludes to this Cuſtom in his Eighth Satyr: 


' Libera ſi dentur populo ſuffragia, quis tam 
Perditis, ut dubitet Senecam præferri Neroni, 
Cujus fupplicio non debuit unn pararr 
Simia, non Serpent unus, non Culeus unus? 
Had we the. Freedom to expreſs our Mind. 
There's not a Wretch fo much to Vice inclin'd, ay 
But will own Seneca did far ecceeeeeeel 

His Pupil; by whoſe Tyranny he fell; 
To expiate whoſe complicated Guilt, 
With ſome Proportion to the Blood he fpilt, 

. Rome ſhould more Serpents, Apes, and Sacks provide, 
Than one, for the compendious Parricide. Mr. Step 
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The fame Poet in another Place intimates, that this Sack was 
made of Leather. 3 CNEL 

Tull, in his Defence of Sextus Roſcius, who ftood arraignd 
for Parricide, has given an admirable Account of this Puniſh- 
ment, with the Reaſon on which it was grounded ; particularly, 
that the Malefactor was thrown into theSea, ſew'd np in a Sack, 
for fear he ſhould pollute that Element, which was reckon'd the 
common Purifier of all Things: With many the like ingenious 
Reflections. 0 5 N 

Beſides the Puniſhments mention'd by Sigonius, who ſeems 
to conſider the Roman People as in a free State, we meet with 
abundance of others, either invented or revivd in the Times of 
the Emperors, and eſpecially in latter Ages: Among theſe, we 
may take notice of three, as the moſt conſiderable, ad Ludos, 
ad Metalla, ad Beſtias. | CES 


The Lawyers divide Ludus, when they take it for a Puniſh- 
ment, into Venatorius and Gladiatorius (a). By the former the 
convicted Perſons (commonly Slaves) were oblig'd to engage 
with the wild Beaſts in the Amphitheatre ; by the latter, they 
were to perform the Part of Gladiators, and fatisfy'd Juſtice by 
killing one another. 0 oat at; 8 

Ad Metalla, or a condemning to work inthe Mines, Suidas 


would have to be invented by Targuinius Superbus (b). Whatever 
W Reaſon he had for his Aſſertion, tis certain we rarely find it 
W mention'd till the Times of the later Emperors ;-and particularly 
in the Hiſtories of the Perſecutions of the Chri/tians, who were 
W uſually ſent in great Numbers to this laborious and ſlaviſh Em- 
8 ployment, with the Name of Metallitſii. | 
= The throwingof Perſons to wild Beaſts, was never put in exe- 
W cution, but upon the vileſt and moſt deſpicable Malefactors in 
W Crimes of the higheſt Nature. This too was the common Doom 
Hof the Primitive Chriſtians ; and *tis to the Accounts of their Suf- 
W icrings we are beholden for the Knowledge of it, It may be ob- 
W {crv'd, that the Phraſe, Ad Beſtias dari (c), attects as well ſuch; 
Criminals as were condemn'd to fight with the Beaſts, as thoſe 
who were deliver'd to them to be devour'd: And the former of 
theſe were properly term'd. Be/tarii(d). | 

There's ſtill one Puniſhment behind, worth our Obſervation, | 
and which ſeems to have been proper to Incendiaries, and that was 
te wrapping up the Criminal in a fort of Coat, daub'd over with 
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(a) Calvin, Lexicon. Juridic (b 75 ro TETE0 iu, in voce 
. . . . 805 c) Calvin, in voc: 
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Pitch, and then ſetting it on Fire. Thus when Nero had burnt 

Rome, to ſatisfy his Curioſity with the Proſpect, he contriv'd to , 
lay the Odium on the Chri/tians, as a ſort of Men generally de. 
teſted; and ſeizing on all he could diſcover, order'd them to be 
lighted up in this Manner, to ſerve for Tapers in the Dark; 
which was a much more cruel Jeft than the former, that occz. 
fion'd it. Juvenal alludes to this Cuſtom in his Eighth Satyr. 


Auſi quod liceat tunicd punire molgſid. 


'To recompenſe whoſe barbarous Intent, | 
Pitch'd Shirts wou'd prove a legal Puniſhment. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of the Roman Laws in general, 


T N the Beginning of the Roman State, we are afſur'd all Thing 

were manag d / the ſole Authority of the King, without 
any certain Standard of Juſtice and Equity. But when the City 
grew tolerably populous, and was divided by Romulus into thirty 
Curie, he began to prefer Laws at the Aſſembly of thoſe Curia, 
which were confirm'd, and univerſally receiv'd. The like Prac- 
tice was follow'd by Numa, and ſeveral other Kings; all whoſe 
Conſtitutions being collected in one Body by Sextus Papiriu, 
who liv'd in the Time of Targuin the Proud, took from him the 
Name of 7us Papirianum. 

But all theſe were abrogated ſoon after the Expulſion of the 
_— Family, and the judicial Proceedings for many Years to- 
gether deperided only on Cuſtom, and the Judgment of the 
Court. At laſt, to redreſs this Inconvenience, Commiſſioner 
were ſent into Greece, to make a Collection of the beſt Laws for 
the Service of their Country; and at their Return, the Decen- 
viri were created to regulate the Bufineſs, who reduc'd them in- 
to twelve Tables, as has been already ſhewn. The Excellency 
of which Inſtitution, as it is ſufficiently ſet forth by moſt Authors, 
ſo is it eſpecially beholden to the high Encomium of Cicero, when 
he declares it as his poſitive Judgment and Opinion, ih 
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Laws of the Tivelve Tables are juſtly to be preferr'd to whole Li- 
traries of the Philoſophers (a). . 1 

They were divided into three Parts; of which the firſt re- 
lated to the Concerns of Religion; the ſecond to the Right of the 
Publick; and the laſt to private Perſons. 

Theſe Laws being efſtabliſh'd, it neceſſarily followed, that 
there ſhould be Diſputations and Controverfies in the Courts, 


ſince the Interpretation was to be founded upon the Authority 


of the Learned. This Interpretation they call'd Jus Civile; cho 
at preſent we underſtand by that Phraſe, the whole Syſtem of 
the Roman Laws. : 2 3 ; 
Beſides, out of all theſe Laws the learned Men of that Time 
compos'd a Scheme of Forms and Caſes, by which the Pro- 
ceſſes in the Courts were directed. Theſe were term'd Aiones 
Legis. 5 = 2M, 
We may add to theſe, the Laws preferr'd at the publick Aſ- 
ſemblies of the People; and the Plebiſcita, made without the 
Authority of the Senate, at the Comitia Tributa, which were 
allow'd to be of _ Force with other Conſtitutions, tho' they 
rd with the Title of Leges. | 
And then the Senatus-conſulta, and Edicts of the ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrates, particularly of the Prætors, made up two more Sorts 
of Laws, the laſt of which they call'd Jus Honorarium. 
And, laſtly, when the Government was intruſted in the Hands 


| of a fingle Perſon, whatever he ordain'd had the Authority of 


a Law, with the Name of Principalis Conſtitutio. 
Moſt of theſe daily increaſing, gave ſo much Scope to the 
Lawyers for the compiling of Reports and other Labours, that in 


| the Reign of Juſtinian, there were extant two thouſand diſtinct 


Volumes on this Subject. The Body of the Law being thus 
grown unweildy, and render'd almoſt uſeleſs by its exceſſive 
Bulk, that excellent Emperor enter d on a Deſign to bring it 
into juſt Dimenſions ; which was happily accompliſh'd in the 
conſtituting thoſe four Tomes of the Civil Law, which are now 
extant, and haye contributed, in a great Meaſure, to the Regu- 
lating of all the States of Chri/tendom: So that the old Fancy of 
the Romans, about the Eternity of their Command, is not ſo 
ridiculous as at firſt Sight it appears; ſince by their admirable 
SanCtions, they are ſtil like to govern for ever. | 


1— — 


(4) Cicero de Oratore, lib. 1. 
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CHAP, XXII. 
Of the Laws in particular; and firſt, Of thoſe relating 


to RELIGION. 


As for the Laws of the twelve Tables, and other more an- 


& cient Inſtitutions, as it would require no ord Stock of 
Criticiſm barely to explain their Words; ſo is the Knowle 
of them almoſt uſeleſs, fince they are ſo ſeldom mention'dby the 
Claſſicks. Thoſe which we generally meet with, are ſuch as | 
were preferr d by ſome particular Magiſtrate, from whom they 
took their Names : Theſe, by reaſon of their frequent Occurence 
in the beſt Writings, deſerve a ſhort Explication, according to the 


common Heads laid down by thoſe Authors, who have hither- 


to manag'd this Subject ; beginning with ſuch as concern'd the 
publick Worſhip, and the Ceremonies of Religion. | 

Sulpicia Sempronja Lex, the Authors P. Sulpicius Saverrio, and 
P. Sempronius Sophus, in their Conſulſhip, AJ. 449, ordaining, 
that no Perſon ſhou'd conſecrate any Temple, or Altar, with- 
out the Order of the Senate, and the major Part of the Tri- 
bunes (a). 5 | ; | 

Papiria Lex, the Author L. Papirius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons z commanding, that no Perſon ſhou'd have the Liberty 
of conſecrating any Edifice, Place, or Thing, without the 
Leave of the Commons (6). | 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Carnelius Sulla, defining the 


Expences of Funerals (c). 


 Sextia Licinia Lex, the Authors L. Sexiius and Licinius, Ti- 
bunes of the Commons, A. 385, commanding, that inſtead of 
the Duumviri ſacris faciundis, a Decemvirate ſhou'd be created, 
part out of the Patricians, and part out of the Commons (a). 
Ogulnia Lex, the Authors Q; and Cn, Ogulnii, Tribunes of 
the Commons, A. 453, commanding, that whereas there were 
then but four Pontifices, and four Augurs, five more ſhou'd be 
added out of the Commons to each Order (e). 


* 0 — 1 


— 


Lip. lib. 9. (b) Ci in Orat. : Plat. in Su, (d Lin, 
15. 5 "6 Liv. " in Orot. pro Pemo fra. (e) Plat. in S lia. (d) 


Manlia 


lib, 2. Cie. Agrar. 2. 
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Manlia Les, the Author P. Mantus, Fibunè of the Com- 
mons, A. 5 57, enacted for the Revival of the Trefviri Epulones, 
an old Inſtitution of Numa's (a). we" 5 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius in his Tribuneſhip, A. 695, 
diveſting the Prieſt of Cybele (or the Great Mother, who came 
from Peſinum) of his Office, and conferring it on Brotigarus a 


Callo-Græcian (b). 


Papia Lex, ordering the Manner of chuſing the Val Vir- 
gins (c), as has been already deſcribed. | = 
The Puniſhment of thoſe holy Recluſes is grounded on the 
Laws of Numa. | | „ | 
Licinia Lex, preferr'd by C. Licinius Craſſus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 608, for the transfering the Right of chuſing 
wr e's from the College to the People (4); but it did net 
paſs ). . 1 : 
Domitia Lex, the Author Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 650, actually transferring the faid Right 
to the People (/). | 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, Dictator and 
Conſul with Q, Metellus, A. 677, abrogating the former Law of 
A and reſtoring the Privilege there mentioned to the 
ege (g). | | 5 
Atia 2. the Author T. Atius Labienus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 690, repealing the Cornelian Law, and reſtoring 
the Domitian (5). f 6 5 
Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony in his Conſulſhip with 
Julius Ceſar, A. 709, abrogating the Atian Law, and reſtoring 
the Cornelian (i). Paulus Manutius has conjectured from ſeveral 
Reaſons, that this Law of Antony was after wards repeal'd, and 
theRight of chufing Prieſts entruſted in the Hands of the _ 
To this Head is commonly referr'd the Law about the Ex- 


emption from military Service, or de Yacatione, in which there 


was a very remarkable Clauſe, Niſi Bellum Gallicum exoriatur 2 
Unleſs in a Caſe of a Gallick Inſurraction. In which Caſe, no 
Perſons, nof the Prieſts themſelves, were excus'd; the Romans. 
apprehending more Danger from the Gauls than from any other 


As alſo the three 


— —⅛¼ 


ws about the Shows. 


Nation, becauſe 1 once taken their City (H. 
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b) Idem Orat, pro Seſt. & de Harnſp, & eſponſ. 
(d) Cic. de Foy fe) 2 (f) Suet. in Ner. pabou 
(x) Aſconins in Divinatione. 

(H) Plat. in * Cie. prs Fonteio & Philip. 8. 


. (4) Cic, de Orat. lib. 3 
(e) A. Gellius. 


(i) Dio, lib. 44. 


(hb) Dio, lib. 37. 
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Licinia Lex, the Author P. Licinius Varus, City-Præior, 
A. 545. ſettling the Day for the Celebration of the Ludi Apolli. 
fares, which before was uncertain (a). $5 8 | 
Roſcia Lex Theatralis, the Author L. Roſcius Otho, Tribun 
of the Commons, A. 685, ordaining, that none ſhould fit in 
the firſt fourteen Seats of the Theatre, unleſs they were worth 
four hundred S-/tertiums, which was then reckon'd the Cenjuc 
Equeſtris (b). 1 | 
Auguſtus Cæſar, after ſeveral of the Equeſtrian Families had 
impair'd their Eſtates in the Civil Wars, interpreted this Law 
ſoas to take in all thoſe whoſe Anceſtors ever had poſſefsd the 
Sum there ſpecified. F 


) Liv. lib, 27. Alex. Neapdlitan. S. (5) Cic. Philip, 2. Aſton. in Cor. 
welian; Juven. Sat. 3. & 14. Horat, Epod. 4. Epiſt. i. 


D <4 Q OUT C 3 oO by oY 
CHAP. XXIII. 


L As relating to the Rights and. Privileges of the 

Be ROMAN Cilizens. | 
LV ALERI4# Lex de Provocatione, the Author P. Valerius 

Paoplicola, ſole Conſul upon the Death of his Collegue 
Brutus, A. 243, giving Liberty to appeal from any Magiſtrate 
to the People, and ordering that no Magiſtrate ſhou'd puniſh a 
Roman Citizen in caſe of ſuch an Appeal — 5 | 
Valeria Horatia Lex, the Authors L. Valerius and M. Hora- 
zius, Conſuls, A. 304, reviving the former Law, which had 
loſt its Force under the Decemvirate (b). ö 
Valeria Lex Tertia, the Author M. Valerius Corvinus, in his 
Conſulſhip with ©, Apuleius Panſa, A. 45 3, no more than a 
Confirmation of the firſt Valerian Law (c). ad 
Paorcia Lex, the Author M. Porcius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, in the ſame Year as the former; commanding, that no 
Magiſtrate ſhould execute, or puniſh with Rods, a Citizen of 
Rome; but upon the Sentence of Condemnation, ſhou'd give 
him Permiſſion to go into Exile (d). 


— 


(4) Liv. lib. 9. Plat. in Poplicol. c. (6) Liv. lib. 3. (e) Liv. lib. 10. 
4) Liv. lib. 10. Cic. pro A abirio. Saluſt. in Catilinar. Sueton. in Ner. * 0 
; MN 1 en- 
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Sempron 1 the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune. 
of the Commons, A. 630, commanding, that nocapital Judg- 
ment ſhould paſs upon a Citizen, without the Authorit of the 
People, and making ſeveral other Regulations in this Af- 
fair (a 

10 Les de Peregrinis, the 1 C. Papius, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 688, commanding, that all Strangers ſhould 
be expelled Rome (b). 

Funia Lex, the Author M. Funius Pennus, confirming the 
former Law, and forbidding, that any Strangers ſhould be al- 
low'd the Privilege of Citizens (c). 

Servilia Lex, the Author C. Servilius Glaucia, ondaining. 
that if any Latin accuſed a Roman Senator, ſo that he was 
convicted, the Accuſer ſhou'd be honour d with the Privilege of 

a Citizen of Rome (4). 

Licinia Mutia Lex, the Authors, L. Licinius Craſſus, and 
9, Mutius Scævola, in their Conſulſhip, A. 658, ordering all 

the Inhabitants of lab to be inrolld in the Liſt of Citizens, in 
their own proper Cities (e). | 

Livia Lex de Sociis: In the Year of the City 662, M. Links 
Druſus propoſed a Law to make all the Italians free Deniſons of 
Rome; but before it came to be voted, he was found murdered 
in his Houſe, the Author unknown ( 7 1 

Varia Lex : Upon the Death of Druſus, the Knights prevaiPd 
with his Collegue Q, Varius Hybrida, to bring in a Bill for the 
proſecuting all ſuch Perſons as ſhould be diſcovered to have aſ- 
= of Italian People, in the Petition for the Privilege of the 

Aty () 

Julia Lex de Civitate: The next Year, upon the Revolt of 
ſeveral States in #aly (which they call'd the Social War) L. Julius 
Cæſar, the Conſul, made a Law, that all thoſe People, who had 
continued firm to the Roman Intereſt, ſhould have the Privilege 
of Citizens (þ): And in the Year 664, upon the Conclufion of 
that. War, all the Italian People were admitted into the Roll of 
Free Deniſons, and divided into eight new Tribes (i). 

Sylvani & Carbonis Lex, the Authors Sylvanus and Carbo, 
Tribunes of the Commons, in the Year 664, ordaining, that any 
Perſons who had been admitted Free Deniſons of any of the 
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bY a) Cic. pro Rabirio, Dune fra, Cluenti &c. (b) Cic, pro Balbo. ( 6) Cie. 
de Office. lib. 3. (a) e in Orat. FE 8 bie 1 24 2 Cic. de Offic. 
lib, 3. & pro Bal bo. (F) Flor. lib. 3 . 17. Cic. de Leg. lib. 3. me Cic. in 
Brac Val. Max. lib. S. cap. 6, (bj ic pro Balbo. (3) Appian. lib | 
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Confederate Cities, and had a Dwelling in Tah at the Time of 
the making of this Law, and had carried in their Names to the 
Pretor in ſixty Days Time, ſhou'd have the Privilege of Citi- 
zens of Rome (a). 
Sulpicia Lex, the Author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 666, ordaining, That the new Citizens, who com- 
poſed the eight Tribes, ſhou'd be divided among the thirty-five 
old Tribes, as a greater Honour (6). | 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, 650, a Con- 
_—_— of the former Law, to pleaſe the 7alian Contede- 
rates (c). ; 2 
Cornelia Lex de Municipiis, the Author the fame Sulla, in 
his Dictatorſhip, taking away the Privilege formerly granted to 
the Corporate Towns, from as many as had aſſiſted Marius, 
Cinna, Sulpicius, or any of the contrary Faction (a). 
Gellia Cornelia Lex, the Authors L. Geilius Poplicola and Cn, 
Cornelius Lentulas, A. 681, ordaining, That all thoſe Perſons 
whom Pompey, by his own Authority, had honour'd with the 
Privilege of the City, ſhou'd actually keep that Liberty (e) 


() Cic. pro Arc hia. (b) Plat. in Sylla. Epit. Liv. 77. c) Epit. Liv. 68. 
(#) Ci. pro Demo ſu. 69 Cic. pro 2. 5 di 600 Ep 
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SHA . XXIV. 
Laws concerning Meetings and Aſſemblies, 


Af L IA Lex, ordaining, That in all Aſſemblies of the Peo- 
ple, the Augurs ſhou'd make Obſervations from the Hea- 
vens ; and, That the Magiſtrate ſhould have the Power of de- 
claring againſt the Proceeding, and of interpoſing in the Deci- 
non of any Matter. 3 
 Fujia Lex, ordaining, That upon ſome certain Days, though 
they were Faſti, it ſhould be unlawful to tranſact any thing in a 
Meeting of the People. . | 
The Authors of theſe two Laws are unknown; but P. Ma- 
#utius conjectures, that the firſt is owing to Q: Ælius Patus, 
Conſulwith M. Funius Pennus, A. 586. The other to P. Zu- 
rius, or Fuſius, Conſul with S. Attilius Serranus, A. 617. The 
Laws themſelves occur frequently in Writers. as 
Clodia Lex, the Author B. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695 , containing an Abrogation of the greateſt Part of * two 
FIC ol | ormer 
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former Laws, and ordering, That no Obſervation ſhou'd be 
made from the Heavens upon the Days 'of the Comitia ; and, 
That on any of the Dies Fats, Laws might be enacted in a 
publick Aſſembly (a). V 
Curia Lex, the Author M. Curius Dentatus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 45 5, ordaining, That no Comitia ſhould be con- 
ven'd for the Election of Magiſtrates, without the Approbation 
of the Senate: Ut ante Comitia Magzſtratuum Patres auctores 
erent (b). ö | | 
5 _— Lex, the Author M. Claudius Marrellus, Conſul 
with Serv. Sulpicius Rufus, A. 702, ordering, That at the Co- 
mitia for the Election of Magiſtrates, no Account ſhould be ta- 
ken of the Abſent (c). | | 3 
Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 614, commanding, That in the Comitia for the Elec- 
tion of Magiſtrates, the People ſnou'd not give their Suffrages 
vivd voce, but by Tablets, for the greater Freedom and Im- 
partiality of the Proceedings (d). 
Caſſia Lex, enacted about two Years after, commanding, 


That in the Courts of Juſtice, and in the Comitia Tributa, the: 


Votes ſhould be given in a free manner that is, 2 (e). 

Papiria Lex, the Author C. Papirius Carbo, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 621, ordaining, That in the Comitia about the 
paſſing or rejecting of Laws, the Suffrages ſhould be given by 
Tablets (J). 3 | 

Celia 2 the Author Cœlius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 635, ordaining, That in the judicial Proceedings before the 
People, in Caſes of Treaſon (which had been excepted by the 
Caſſian Law) the Votes ſhould be 2 by Tablets (g). 

Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempromus Gracchus, in the 
ſame Vear as the former; ordering, That the Centuries ſhould 
be choſen out by Lot to give their Votes, and not according to 
the Order of the Claſſes (O). | 

Maria Lex, the Author C. Marius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 634, ordering the Bridges, or long Planks, on which the 
People ſtood in the Comitia to give their Voices, to be made 
narrower, that no other Perſons might ſtand there, to hinder 
the Proceedings by Appeals or other Diſturbances (7). 


2 


| (4) Aion. in Piſmn, (5) Pic. de claris Orateribus, (e) Smet. in Falio. (4) Cic. 


ae. Amicit, & pre Plancio, & de Leg. lib. 3. (e) Cic. in Lelio, (J) Cic. de Leg, 
Hb. 3. (g) 14. Ibid, (5 Saluſt. in Orat. a. ad Caſarem. (i) Cic. de Leg. lib. 3. 
Flut. in Mario. | Fs tl | 


Sem- 
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Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribuns 
of the Commons, A. 565, ordaining, That the Latin Conſe- 
derates ſhould have the Privilege of giving their Suffrages, as 


well as the Roman Citizens (a). 


Manila Lex, the Author C. Manilius, T1 bins of the Com- 
mons, A. 687, ordering, That the Libertini ſhould have the 


Privilege of Voting in all the Tribes (+). 


. Gabinia Lex, a Confirmation of an old Law of the twelve 
Tables, making it a Capital Offence for any Perſon to convene 


2 clandeſtine Aſſembly (c). 
() Cic. ſcpi me. (b) Cic. pro lege Manilia. 
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(e) Salluft, in Catilinar. 


CHAP. XXV, 


Laws relating to the SE NATE. 


C4 SSIA4 Lis, the Author Z. Caſſius Longinus, Tribune of 


the Commons, A. 649, ordaining, That no Perſon who had 


been condemn'd or depriv'd of his Office by the People, ſhould 
have the Privilege of coming into the Senate (a 


L | 
Claudia Lex, the Author D. Claudius, Tribune of the Com- 


mons, A. 535, commanding, That no Senator, or Father of a 
Senator, ſhould poſſeſs a failing Veſſel of above three hundred 
Amphoræ: This was thought big enough for the bringing over 
Fruits and other Neceſſaries; and as for Gain, procur'd by 


Trading in Merchandize, they thought it unworthy the Digni- 
ty of that Order (6). 


Sulpicta Lex, the Author Servins Sulpicius, Tribune of the 


Commons, A. 665. requiring, That no Senator ſnould owe 
above two thouſand Drachmæ (c). 


Sentia Lex, the Author (probably) C. Sentius, Conſul with 


Q. Lucretius, A. 7 34, in the Time of Auguſtus; ordering, That 
in the Room of ſuch Noblemen as were wanting in the Sen 
others ſhould be ſubſtituted (4). 


ate, 


Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 


»» Wa 


— 


mons, A, 68 5, ordaining, That the Senate ſhould be conven d 
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(a, Aſcon. in Cornelian, ( b) Cic, Verrin, 7. (c) Plat, in Hula. (4) 212 
. rom' 
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from the Kalends of February, to the Kalends of March, every 
Day, for giving Audience to Foreign Miniſters (a). | 

Pupia Lex, ordaining, That the Senate ſhould not be con- 
ven'd from the Eighteenth of the Kalends of February, to the 
Kalends of the fame Month ; and that before the Embaſſies 
were either accepted or rejected, the Senate ſhould be held on no 
other Account (6). 

TulliaLex, the Author. M. Tullius Cicero, Conſul u ith C. A 
A. 690, ordaining, that ſuch Perſons to whom the Senate had 
allowed the Favour of a Libera Legatio, ſhould hold that Ho- 
nour no longer than a Year. Libera Legatio was a Privilege 
that the Senators often obtainedfor the goinginto any Province, 
or Country, where they had ſome private Buſineſs, in the Qua- 
lity of Lieutenants; though with no Command, but anly that 
the Dignity of their Titular Office might have an Influence on 
the Management of their private Concerns (c). 


) Cic. Eiſt. ad Quin. Fratr. lib. 2, ep. 12. (5) Cic, 1. lib. e ad Len- 
4 i: 2. ep. 2. ad n. Fratr. &c, 5. (e)! Cic. de Leg. lib. z. *** 
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CHAP. XXVI. | 
Laws relating to the MAGISTRATES. 


F: E X Villa Aunalis, or Annaria, the Author L. Villius (for 


whom we ſometimes find L. Julius, or Lucius Tullus) Ti- 


bune of the Commons, A. 574, defining the proper Age requiſite 
for bearing of all the Magiſtracies (a). Lity, who relates the 


making of this Law, does not inſiſt on the particular Ages; and 


learned Men are very much divided about that Point. Lipſius 
ſtates the Difference after this Manner: The Age proper to ſue , 


for the Quæſtorſbip, he makes twenty-five Years; for the di- 


les and Tribunes, twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight; z thirty for the 
Prætor, and forty-two for the Conjuls. 


Genutia Lex, the Author L. Genutius, Tribune of the con- | 


mons, A. 411, commanding, That no Perſon ſhould bear the, 
ſame Magiſtracy within ten Years. Diſtance, nor ſhould be in- 
veſted with two Offices in one Year (6). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author Cornelius Sylla the Dictator, 4. 67 3. 
a Repetition and Confirmation of che bn On ( c *. 


——_— i ld. _ 
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(4) Liv, lib. 40. = (5) 1dem, lib. Tv. > le) Appian, . 1. Bell. A | P 
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- Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gratchus, Tribunt 
of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, That no Perſon, who 
had been apt deprived of his Magiftracy, ſhould be capable 
of bearing an again. This was abrogated afterwards by 
the Author (a). | | 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, Dictator; or- 
daining, That ſuch Perſons as had embrac'd his Party in the 
late Troubles, ſhould have the Privilege of bearing Honours 
before they were capable by Age; and that the Children of 
thoſe who had been preſcrib d, ſhould loſe the Power of ſtand- 
ing for any Office (5). 
Hirtia Lex, the Author A. Hirtius; ordaining, That none 
of Pompey's Party ſhould be admitted to any Dignity (co). 
- Sextia Licinia Lex, the Authors C. Licinius and L. Sextius, 


Tribuns of the Commons, A. 386; ordaining, That one of 


the Conſuls ſhould-be;chofen out of the Body of the Commons (d). 
Genutia Lex, the Author E. Genutius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 411; making it lawful that both Conſuls might be 
taken out of the Commans ‚ Wy 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, Dictator, A. 673; 
ordaining, That the Prætors ſhould always uſe the ſame Me- 
thod in judicial Proceſſes. For the Pr tors us d, upon the En- 
trance on their Office, to put up an Edict to ſhew what Way 
they deſign d to proceed in all Caufes during their Year: Theſe 
Edicts, which before, commonly varied, were by this Law or- 
dered to be always the fame, for the preſerving a conſtant and 
regular Courſe of Juftice 
" #arcio Lex, the Author Marcus Cenforinus, forbidding any 
Perfon to bear the Cenſorſbip twice (g). 5 5 
Cladia Ter, the Author P. Cledius,, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695; ordering, That the Cenſors ſhauld put no Mark of Infamy 
on any Perſon in their general Surveys, unleſs the Perſon had been 
acens dand condemn d by both the Cen/ors; whereas before, they 
us d to puniſn Perſons, by omitting their Names in the Surveys, 
and by other Means, whether et, accus d or no: And 
what one Cenfor did, unleſs the other actually interpos d, was 


of equal Force, as if both had join d in the Action (5). 


erliia bre Author , Cavilius Metelus Pius Scipio, Con- 
ful with Pompey the Great, A. 701,reſtoringtheir ancient Dignity 


— 
— ———_C_—— — 


(% Plas, in Gracchis. (0) Plin. lib, J. Quintil. lib. 11. cap. 1 Cie, in Pi 

(e) Cie, Philip. 13. (za) B lib. 6. 7 No lib, "ag "If Cic, Phil 2. 

(g) Plus, in Corial,, ( Cic. in Fiſon, pro Milon, pro Sectio, &c. 4 
: an 
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and Power to the Cenſors, which had been retrench'd by the 
former Law (a.) | 


Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony, a Member of the Tri- 


umvirate ; ordaining, That for the future, no Propofal ſhould 
de ever made for the Creation of a Diator ; and that no Per- 
ſon ſhould ever accept of that Office, upon Pain of incurring a 
Capital Penalty (6). | 333 

| Titia Lex, the Author P. Titius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 710; ordaining, That a Friumvirate of Magiſtrates, inveſted 
with Conſular Power, ſhould be ſettled for five Years, for the 
regulating the Commonwealth ; and that the Honour ſhould 
| be conferr'd on Octavius, Lepidus, and Antony (c]. 
Valeria Lex, the Author P. Falerius Poplicolg, ſole Conſul, 
A. 243 ; ordaining, That the Publick Treaſure ſhould be laid 
up in the Temple of Saturn, and that two 2uz/tors ſhould be 
created to ſuperviſe it (q). | W 
Funia Sacrata Lex, the Author L. Junius Brutus, the firſt 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 200, ordaining, That the Perſons 


of the Tribune thould be ſacred: That an Appeal might be made 


to them from the Determinations of the Confuls: And, That 

none of the Senators ſhould be capable of that Office (e). 5 
Atinia Lex, the Author Atinius, Tribune of the Commons; 

ordaining, That any Tribune of the Commons ſhould have the 


Privilege of a Senator; and, as ſuch, take his Place in the 


| Houle E 


Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornel. Sulla, Dictator, A. 67 3. 
taking away from the. Tribunes the Power of making Laws, 
and of interpoſing, of holding Aſſemblies and receiving Appeals, 
and making all that had born that Office, incapable of any other 


Dignity in the Commonwealth (g). | | 
Aurelia Lex, the Author C. Aurelius Cotta, Conſul with L. 


| Ofavins, 4.678, anAbrogation of fome Part of the former Law, 
| allowing the T7ibures to hold their other Offices afterwards (5). 


Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, Conſul with 
M. Craſſus, A. 683, reſtoring their full Power and Authority 


to the T74bunes, which had been taken from them by the Car- 
nelan Law (i). | | 


Pe ET 
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(4) Dio, lib. 40. (5) ppi an. de Bells Civ. lib. 3. (c) Flor. Epit. Liv. 
lid. 120. (4) The. lib, 482 i) Popicol, (e) 910 lib. 8 (f) 4. Geil. 


lib. 14. cap, alt. (g) Cic. de Leg. lib. 3. Caſur. Comm. de Bell, Gall. lib. 1. Flor. . 


Plat. &c. (hb) Patercnl. lib. 2. Aſcon. in Cornel. in ver. (i) Plnt, in Pomp. 
Aſcon. ver, 1. & 2. Ceſar de Bell, Civ, lib. 1. 8 : 
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CHA: P. XXVII. 
Laws relating to Publick Conſtitutions, Laws, and 
EE, Privileges. | 

"TORTENS IA Lex, the Author ©, Hortenſius, Dictator, 
A. 467, ordaining, That whatever was enacted by the 
Commons, ſhould be obſerv'd by the whole Roman People; 
whereas the Nobility had been formerly exempted from paying 

Obedience to the Decrees of the Populacy (a). | 
Cæcilia Didia Lex, the Authors ©, Cæcilius Metellus and 
T. Didius, Conſuls, A. 655, for the regulating the Proceedings 
inenacting Laws; ordaining, That in one Queſtion (und roga- 
zone) but one ſingle Matter ſhould be propoſed to the People; 
leſt, while they gave their Suffrage in one Word, they ſhould 
be forc'd to aſſent to a whole Bill, if they lik d the greateſt Part 
of it, tho? they diſſik d the reſt; or throw out a Bill for ſeveral 
Clauſes which they did not approve of, though perhaps they'd 
have been willing to paſs ſome Part of it. Requiring alſo, That 
before any aw was preferr'd at the Comitia, it ſhould be ex- 
pos'd to the publick View three Market-Days (tribus nundinis) 

before-hand (67. 5 ä 
P. Manutjus makes the Cæcilian and Didiant wo diſtinct Laws; 
the firſt Part compoſing the former, and the other the latter. 
unia Licinia Lex, the Authors D. Junius Silanus and L. Li- 
einmus Murena, Conſuls, A. 691, ordaining, That ſuch as did 


not obſerve the former Law, relating to the publiſhing the 


Draughts of new Bills for three Nundine, ſhould incur a greater 
Penalty than the faid Law enjoin'd (c). | 


Licinis Mbutia Lex, the Authors Licinitis and Æbutius, Tri- 
zunes of the Commons; ordaining, That when any Law was 
preferr'd relating to any Charge or Power, not only the Perſon 


who brought in the Bill, but likewiſe hisCollegues in any Office 
which he already enjoyed, and all his Relations, ſhou'd be inca- 
pable of being inveſted with the ſaid Charge or Power (d). 


3 


— 


Domo ad Attic. Epiſt. 9. lib. 2. le) Cie. Philip. 3. t. ad Epiſt. 5. lib. 2. 
Epiſt. 15. ub. 4. P (d) Cic, in Orat. 2. contra Kull. & in Orat. pro 1 joe. 
x | | er neu 
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(a) Flor. Epit. Liv, lib. 11. (b) A. Gell, lib. 15. cap. 27. Cic. Philip. 5.p'0. 


. 
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Cornelia Lex, the Author” C. Cornelius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 686, ordaining, that no Perſon ſhould, by the 
Votes of the Senate, be exempted from any Law, (as us'd to 
be allow'd upon extraordinary Occaſions) unleſs Two hun- 
dred Senators were preſent in the Houſe; and that no Perſon 
thus excus'd by the Senate, ſhould hinder the Bill of lis Ex- 
emption from being carried afterwards to the Commons for 
their Approbation (a). | 

Ampia Labiena Lex, the Authors T. Ampius and T. La- 
bienus, Tribunes of the Commons, A. 693, conferring an 
honourable Privilege on Pompey the Great, that at the Crrcen- 
ſtan Games he ſhould wear a Golden Crown, and be habited 
in all the Triumphal Robes; and that at the Stage Plays he 
ſhould have the Liberty of wearing the Prætexta, and a 
Golden Crown (5). | 


(a) Aſcon. in Cornel. (3) Pell. Paterc, lib, 27 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


Laws relating to the Provinces, and the Governors 


QEmpronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tri- 

bune of the Commons, A. 6 30. ordaining, that before the 
annual Comitia for chuſing Conſuls, the Senate ſhould, at their 
Pleaſure, determine the particular Conſular Provinces, which 
the new Conſuls, when defign'd, ſhould divide by Lot. As al- 


lo, that whereas heretofore the Tribunes had been allow'd the 


Privilege of interpoſing againſt a Decree of Senate, they ſhould 
be depriv'd of that Liberty for the future (a). | 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Difator, A. 67 3, 
ordaining, that whoever was ſent with any Command into a 
Province, ſhould hold that Command till he return'd to Rome; 
Whereas heretofore, their Office was to continue no longer than 
a ſet Time; upon the Expiration of which, if no Succeſlor 
was ſent in their Room, they were put to the Trouble and In- 
convenience of getting a new Commiſſion from the Senate. 


(=) Cic. pro Demo ſua, in Vutin. de Provinciis Conſul, Salluſt. in Bell, Fugurths 
L ; 'T was 
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*T'was a Clauſe in this Law, that every Governor of a Pro- 
vince, when another was ſent to ſucceed him, ſhould have thirty 
Days allow'd him in order to his Remoya) (a). 

Fulia Lex Prima, the Author C. Julius Ceſar, Conſul with 
M. Calpurnius Bibulus, A. 691. compriz'd under ſeyeral Heads; 
as that Achaia, Theſſaly, and all Greece, ſhould be entirely free; 
and that the Roman Magiſtrate ſhould fit as Judge in thoſe Pro- 
vinces (b): That the Towns and Villages through which the 
Roman Magiſtrates paſs towards the Provinces, ſhould be oblig'd 
to ſupply them and their Retinue with Hay and other Conve- 
niencies on the Road (c) : That the Governors, when their 
Office was expir'd, ſhould leave a Scheme of their Accounts 
in two Cities of their Provinces ; and at their Arrival at Rome, 
ſhould deliver in a Copy of the ſaid Accounts at the publick 

Treaſury (d): That the Governors of Provinces ſhould upon 
no Account accept of a Golden Coronet, unleſs a Triumph 
had been decreed them by the Senate (e) : That no chief Com- 
mander ſhould go beyond the Bounds of his Province, or enter 
on any other Dominions, or lead the Army out, or ingage in any 
War, without the expreſs Order of the Senate or People (J) 

Julia Lex Secunda, the Author the ſame Julius Cæſar, in hi 
Dictatorſhip, ordaining, that no Prætorian Province ſhould 
be held above a Lear, and no Conſular Province more than 
.two Years (g). 

Claudia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695, ordaining, that all Syria, Babylon, and Perfia, ſhouldbe 
committed to Gabinius theConſul; and Macedon, Achaia, Theſſah, 
Ereece, and Bæœotia to his Colleague Pio, with the Proconſulat 
Power; and that a Sum ſhould be paid them out of the Treaſury 
to defray the Charges of their March thither with an Army (0). 

Vatinia Lex, the Author P. Vatinius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 694, ordaining, That the Command of all Gallia Ciſalpina, 
and Iiyricum, ſhould be conferr'd on Cæſar for five Vears toge- 
ther, without a Decree of Senate, and without the Formality of 
caſting Lots: That the particular Perſons mention'd in the Bil, 

ſhould go with him in the Quality of Legati, without the De- 
putation of the Senate : That the Army to be ſent with him 
ſhould be paid out of the Treaſury ; and that he ſhould tranſ- 
plant a Colony into the Town of Novocomum in Gallia (i). 


(a) Cicero, Epiſt. 9, ad Lentul. & lib. 3. ad Attic. Epiſt. 6 (5) Cit, 17 
Domo, in Piſonem, & de Provinc, Conſul, (e) Cicero in Piſonem, (d) Ibi 
(e) _ Bid. & pro Poſthum, (g) Cicero Philip, 3, (5) Cicen 


pro Dome, & pro Sextio. (i] Cicro in Vatiniam, & pro Balbo, Sueton l. 
Folic. Salluſt. in Fugurth, — — 4 8 
| adi 
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Clodia Lex de Cypro, the Author P. Cladius, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 695, ordaining; that the Iſland Cyprus 
ſhould be reduc'd into a Roman Province : That Ptolemy King 
of Cyprus, ſtipuld be publickly expos'd to Sale, habited in all 
his Regal Ornaments ; ahd his Goods in like manner fold by 
Auction: That M. Cato ſhould be ſent with the Prætorian 


power into Cyprus, to take Care of the ſelling the King's Ef- 
ſects, and conveying the Money to Rome (a). 


Trebonia Lex, the Author L. Trebonius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 698, decreeing the chief Command in Gallid 


5 to Cæſar, five Years longer than had been order d by the Va- 


tinian Law; and ſo depriving the Senate of the Power of re- 
calling him, and ſubſtituting another General in his Room (5). 
Titia Lex, barely mention'd by Cicero (c), and not ex- 


bind by Monutius or Ronus. The Purport of it ſeems 10 


have been, that the Provincial Ouæſtors ſhould take their 


WW Places by Lot, in the ſame Manner as the Conſuls and Præ- 
W 7175 ; as may be gather'd from the Scope of the Paſlage in 


which we find it; 
(a) Cicero pro Demo, pro Sextio, de Provin; Conſulay, (b) Cicero, libs 8, 


J, 1. Epif. ad Artis. Flatus, Epit, Liv, lib. 10. (e) In Grat. pro Aus 
rana. 5 


«. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Logs AcnA RLX, or Laws relating to the Diviſſon 


of Lands among the People, 


I Cf Lia, the Author Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus, Conſul with 


Proculus Virginius, A. 267, ordaining, that the Land 


f : | faken from the Hernici ſhould be divided half among the 
= Latins, and half among the Roman Commons (a). This 
Lay did not hold. | | 


Licinia Lex, the Author C. Licinius Stolo, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 377, otdaining; that no Perſon ſhould poſſeſs 


bt above Five hundred Acres of Land ; or keep more than an 
* _—_ Head of great, or Five hundred Head of ſmall 


0% Liv. lib. 2. Pater, Mar. lib. 5. cap, S. (I) Liv. ibs 6, Appian. A. 
Lalla. Plin, Patercul, — he. * * 


La Flaminid 
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Flaminia Lex, the Author C. Flaminius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 525, ordaining, that Picenum, a Part of Gallia, 
whence the Senones had been expell'd, ſhow'd be divided among 
the Roman Soldiers (a). GEE 
Sempronia Lex prima, the Author T. Sempronius Gracchus, 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 620, confirming the Licinian 
Law, and requiring all Perſons who held more Land than that 
Law allow'd, immediately to reſign it into the Common, to 
be divided among the pooter Citizens, conſtituting three Of- 
ficers to take care of the Buſineſs (5). 

This Law being levell'd directly againſt the Intereſt of the 
richer Men of the City, who had by Degrees contriv'd to en- 
groſs almoſt all the Land to themſelves, after great Heats and 
Tumults, at laſt coſt the Author his Life. | | 

Sempronia Lex altera, preferr'd by the ſame Perſon, upon 
the Death of King Attalus, who left the Roman State his 
Heir: It ordain'd, that all the ready Money found in the King's 
Treaſury ſhould be beſtowed on the poorer Citizens, to ſup- 
ply them with Inſtruments and other Conveniencies requir'd 
for Agriculture: And that the King's Lands ſhould be farm'd 
at an annual Rent by the Cer/ors; which Rent ſhould be di- 
vided among the People (c). = 

Thoria Lex, the Author Sp. Thorius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons; ordaining, that no Perſon ſhould pay any Rent to the 
People, of the Lands which he pofleſs'd ; and regulating the 
Affair of Gfazing, and Pafture (d). Two large Fragmentsof 
this Law, which was of a great Length, are copied from two 
old brazen Tables, by Sigonius (e). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, and 
Conſul with Q: Metellus, A. 673, ordaining, that the Lands of 
profcrib'd Perſons ſhould be common. This is chiefly to be 
underſtood of the Lands in Tuſcany, about Volaterræ and 
Feſulæ, which Sylla divided amongſt his Soldiers (/). 

Servilia Lex, the Author P. Servilius Rullus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 690, in the Conſulſhip of Cicero and Antom, 
containing many Particulars, about ſelling ſeveral Houſes, 
Fields, &c. that belong'd to the Publick, for the purchaſing Land 
in other Parts of /7a/y;: about creating ten Men to be Supervi- 
ſors of the Buſineſs, and abundance of other Heads; ſeveral of 


(a) Cic. in Cat. Major. (6) Cic, pro Sextio, Plat. Sc. (e) Cic. Verr. 5. 
Plut. &c. (d) Cic. de Orat. lib. 2. & in Bruto. (e) De Anti. Jur. 
Tal. lib. 2. (FF) Cic. in Rullum, pro Raſcio, Salluſt. in Catilin, lich 

| | i While 
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which are repeated by Cicero in his three Orations extant a- 
gainſt this Law, by which he hinder'd it from paſſing. 1 

Flavia Lex, the Author L. Flavius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 693, about dividing a ſufficient Quantity of Land 
among Pompey's Soldiers and the Commons (a). 

Julia Lex, the Author Julius Cæſar, Conſul with Bibulus, A. 
691, ordaining, That all the Land in Campania, which us'd 
formerly to be farm'd at a ſet Rent of the State, ſhould be di- 
vided among the Commons; As alſo, That all Members 
Senate ſhould ſwear to confirm this Law, and to defend it 
againſt all Oppoſers. Cicero calls this Lex Campania: (O). 
Mamilia Lex, the Author C. Mamilius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, in the Time of the Fugurthine War; ordaining, That 
in the Bounds of the Lands, there ſhould be left five or fix 
Foot of Ground, which no Perſonſhould convert to his private 
Uſe, and that, Commiſſioners ſhould be appointed tc regulate 
this Affair (c). From this Law de Limitabus, the Author took 
the Surname of Limentanus, as he is call'd by Salluſt (d). 
| (a) Cicero ad Attic. lib. 1. (6) Velleius Paterc. lib. 2. Plut. in Pomp. Caf. 


& Car, Uticenſ. ad Attic, Lib, 2. Epiſt. 18. (e) Cicero lib, 1. de Leg. (d) In 
Bell. Fugurtb. ; | | 5. 


C HAP. N. 


Laws relating to CORN, 


QEmpronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronitts Gracchus, (not 
T. Sempronius Gracchus, as Roſinus has it) ordaining, That 
a certain Quantity of Corn ſhould be diſtributed every Month 
among the Commons, ſo much to every Man; for which 
they were only to pay the ſmall Conſideration of a Semiſſis 
and a Triens (d). 1 3 
Terentia Caſſia Lex, the Author M. Terentius Varro Lucul- 
lus, and C. Caſſius, Conſuls, A. 680, ordaining, That the 
ſame ſet Price ſhould be given for all Corn bought up in the 
Province, to hinder the Exactions of the Quæſtors (O). 
Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695, ordaining, That thoſe Quantities of Corn, which were 


O Flor, Epit. Liv, lib. 6o. Nell. Pat. lib. 2. Cg. (I) Cic. in Verrin, 5, 
| =}, formerly 
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0 Rehia Lex, the Author C. Orchius, Tribune of the Com, 


e Rid. & A. Geil. lib, 2. caps 24s 
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formerly ſold to the poor People at fix Aſes and a Triens the 
Buſhel, ſhould be diftributed among them gratis (a). 
 Hieronica Lex, the Author Hiero, Tyrant of Sicily, regy. 
lating the Affair between the Farmers and the Decumani, ( 
Gatherers of the Corn-Tax, which becauſe it conſiſted of: 
tenth Part, they call'd Decume,) ordaining the Quantity of 
Corn, the Price, and the Time of receiving it ; which for the 
Juſtice of it, the Romans ſtill continu'd in Force, after they 
had poſſeſs d themſelves of that Iſland (5). | 


(a) Cicero pro Sextia, in Piſon, &c, (6) Cicero in Verr, 4. 
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HAP. XXXI, 
Laws for the regulating of ExpaEnces, 


— mons, A. 566, defining the Number of Gueſts which 
were allow?d to be preſent at any Entertainment (a). 

Fannia Lex, the Author C. Fannius, Conſul, A, 588, ordain- 
ing, That upon the higher Feſtivals, no Perſon ſhould expend 
more than an hundred 4/es in a Day; or ten other Days in 
every Month, thirty Aſes; and at all other Ttmes, ten (0). 

Didia Lex, enacted about eighteen Years after the former, 
ordaining, That the Laws for regulating Expences ſhoull 
reach all the Italigns, as well as the Inhabitants of Rome; and 
that not only the Maſters of extravagant Treats, but the Gueſt 
too, ſhould incur a Penalty for their Offence (c). 

Lex Licinia, the Author P. Licinius Craſſus the Rich; apyee- 
ing in moſt Particulars with the Fanniau Law; and farther 
preſcribing, that on the Kalengs, Nones, and Nundinæ, thirty 
Als ſhould be the moſt that was ſpent at any Table; and that 

on ordinary Days, which were not particularly 
Care arida opponi- excepted, there ſhould be ſpent only three 
gute ec. Pounds of dry Fleſh, and one Pound of Sal 
faubon, in A.Gell. . 
Nota MSS. i= Bib, Meat; but allowing as much as every Bod) 
C. C. C. Oxon. pleas'd of any Fruits of the Ground, : 
1 Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Corneliut 
Hl, enacted, not ſo much for the retrenching of er- 


(a) Macrebii Saturn. lib. 2. cap. 14. (5) Bid. & A. Gell. lib, 2. aps 20 
. travagan 
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2 Treats, as for the Lowering the Price of Provi- 
ions (4). . | 
i A * Lex, the Author M. Emilius Lepidus, Conſul, a- 
bout A. 675, reſpecting the particular Sorts of Meats in Uſe at 
that T _ and ſtating the juſt Quantities allowable of every 
Kind (6). | | 1 wif f 
my Lex, the Author Antius Reſtio: A farther Eſſay to- 
ward the ſuppreſſing of Luxury, the Particulars of which we 
are not acquainted with. But Macrobius gives us this remark+ 
able Story of the Author, that finding his Conſtitution to be 
of rery latte Force, by Reaſon of the great Head that Prodi ; 
gality and Extravagance had gain'd in the City, he never after- 
wards ſupp'd abroad as long as he liv'd, for fear he fhould be 
forc'd to be a Witneſs of the Contempt of his own Injunc- 
Julia Lex, preferr'd in the Time of Auguſtus, allowing two 
hundred 82/tertii for the Provifions on the Dies Profe/ti, three 
hundred on the common Feſtivals in the Kalendar, and a 
Thouſand at Marriage-Feaſts, and ſuch extraordinary Enter- 
tainments (d). | . | 
A. Gellius farther adds, that he finds in an old Author, an 
Edict either of Auguſtus or Tiberius, ou is uncertain which) 
raiſing the Allowance according to the Difference of the Feſti- 
vals, from Three hundred to Two thouſand Seſtertii (e). 
Hither may be reſerr'd the Lex Oppia, the Author C. Op- 
ius, Tribune of the Commons, 4, 540, in the Heat of the 
ſecond Punick War ; ordaining, That no Woman ſhould. 
have above half an Ounce of Gold, wear a Party-colour'd 
Garment, or be carried in'a Chariot in any City, Town, or. 
to any Place within a Mile's Diſtance, unleſs upon the Ac- 
count of celebrating ſome Sacred Solemnity )). | 


lion, without being in a Condition to puniſh it (c), - { 


(a) A. Call lib; 2. cap. 24. (b) 1hid. (e) Macrob, & 4, Gel, (d) 4. 
Gell, (e) Ibid, ) ö Liv. lib. 34. Tac. Ann. 3. | 3 9 : 
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CHAP. XXXII. FI e's 
Laws relating. to MARTIAL AFFAIRS, np 


N ACRA TA Lex Militaris, the Author, probably, M. Va. 

lerius Corvus, Dictator A. 41 1, ordaining, That no Sol- 
dier's Name which had been enter d in the Muſter-Roll, ſhould 
be ſtruck out, unleſs by the Party's Conſent : And that no 
Perſon, who had been Military Tribune; ſhould execute the 
Office of Ductor Ordinum (a). © 
Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Semproniu us Grandes, Tri- 
ons of the Commons, d. 630, ordaining, That the Soldiers 
ſhould receive their Cloaths gratis at the publick Charge, 
without any Diminution of their ordinary Pay: And that 
none ſhould be oblig'd to rv in the N who was not full 
ſeventeen Years old (50. 

Maria Porcia Lex, the Authors Fe Marius abs 7 
Cato, Tribunes of the Commons, A. 691; ordaining, That a 
Penalty ſhould be inflicted on ſuch Commanders as writ falſſy 
to the Senate, about the Number of the Slain on the Enemies 

Side, and of their own Party: And that they ſhould be oblig d, 
when. they firſt enter'd the City, to take a ſolemn Oath before 
the Janes, that the Number which they return'd was true, 
according to the beſt! Computation (c). 

Sulpicia Lex, the Author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 665, ordaining, That the chief Command in the 
Ait hridatict War, which was then enjoy'd by L. Sylla, 
ſhould be taken from him and canferr'd on C. Marius (d). 

Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
moris; A. 685, ordaining, That a Commiſſion ſhould begrant- 
ed to Cn. Pompey, for the Management of the Wat againſt 
the Pirates for three Years, with this particular Clauſe, that 
upon all the Sea on this Side Hercules's Pillars, and in the 
Maritime Provinces as far as 400 Stadia from the Sea, he ſhould 
be empower'd to command Kings, Governors, and States, to 
ſupply him with all Neceſlaries i in the » a, (e). 


(a) Liv. lib. 7. (6) Plut. in C. Gracch, (e) Valer. Max, Lib. 2. Cap. 8. 
(4) Veil. Paterc. lib. 2. Flor. Epit. 77. — Sylla & Mario, &c. (e) Af 
cenius in Cornelian. Vell. Paterc, ib. 2. Plutarch. in 1 Ferp. Cicero de Lege Manilia, 


2 RY Senat, : 
2 4 2 14 | Mmilia 


« 


Manilia Lex, the Author C. Manilius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 687, - ordaining, That all the Forces of Lucullus, 
and the Provinces under his Government, ſhould be given to 
Pompey ; together with Bithynia, which was under the Com- 
mand of Glabrio; and that he ſhould forthwith make War 
upon Mithridates ; retaining ſnl the ſame Naval Forces, and 
the Sovereignty of the Seas, as before (q 7). 


A 
(a) Cicero de Lege Manilia, Plutarch. in Pomp. Flor. Eyitom, 10. 
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CHAP. XXXIL'- + 
De Tutelis, or Laws concerning W aRDSHIPS. 


AT L I A Lex, the Author and Time unknown, preſctis 
{4 bing, That the Prætor, and the major Part of the Tri- 
bunes, ſhould appoint Guardians to all ſuch Minors, to whom 
none had been otherwiſe aſſign'd (a7. * * | 
The Emperor Claudius ſeems to have . abrogated this Law, 
when, as Suetonius informs us, he order'd, that the Aſſignment 
of Guardians ſhould be in the Power of the Conſuls (55 
Latoria Lex, ordaining, That ſuch Perſons as were di- 


ſtracted, or prodigally ſquander'd away their Eſtates, ſhould 
be committed to the Gare of ſome proper Perſons, for the Se- 
curity of themſelves and their Poſſeſſions: And that whoever 
was convicted of defrauding any in thoſe Circumſtances, 
ſhould be deem'd guilty of a high Miſdemeanor (c). 


(a) Liv. Hb. 39. (b) Sueren, in Claud. cap, 23. (0 Cicero de Oc. bb, 3. 
| { Nat, Deor, lib, . "BER - 2 | 5 
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C . XXXIV. | 
Ls AWS concerning Wi Ns, Heirs, and Legacies, 


Fus Lo, the Author 0. Furius, Tribune of the Come 
ces ordaining, That no Perſon ſhould give, by way of 
Legacy, above a Thouſand. Aſes, unleſs to the Relations of 
the Maſter who manumiz'd him, and to ſome other Parties 
there excepted (a). 
Voconia Lex, the Author Q. Vaconius 2 Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 584, ordaining, That no Woman ſhould be 
left Heirefs to an Eſtate ; and that no Cenſus ſhould, by t ja 
wilt; ve above a fourth Part of what he was worth, 
Wor This: 1 have been enacted, to prevent ** 
Decay aud Extinction of Noble Families (). 
By the Word Cenſus is meant any rich Perſon, who was 
ratod high in the Cen/or's Books. | 


Gn. (5). Gicero ig Pers 3 Sew. b Pb. 


CHAP. XV. 
Laws FREIE Money, Uſury, es. 


Seen Lex, the Author M. Sempronius, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 560, ordaining, That in lending Mo- 
ney to the Allies of Rome and the Latins, the Tenor of the 
Roman Laws ſhould be ſtill obſery'd, as well as among the 
Citizens (a). 

Valeria Lex, the Author Yalerius Faul, Conſul with L. 
Cornelius Cinna, N (to oblige the poorer Part of the 
City) that all Creditors ſhould 2 — their Debtors upon 


the Receipt of a fourth Part for the whole Sum. This Law, 
as moſt unreaſonable, is cenſur'd by Paterculus (b). 


(#) Liv, lib, 35. Cicero & Offi 2+ (5) Lib, 2, ep. 23. 
Cabinia 


Gabinia Lex, the Author Aul. Gabinius, Tribunt of the 
Commons, A. 685, ordaining, That no Action ſhould be 

nted for the Recovery of any Money taken up, ovirfard 
fattd, i. 6. firſt borrow'd upon a ſmall Uſe, and then Tent out 
ay « wo a greater; which Practice was highly unreaſon- 

e (a). | | 

Claudia Lex, the Author Claudius Ceſar; commanding, 
That no Uſurer ſhould lend Money to any. Perſon in his Non» 
age, to be paid after the Death of his Parents (o). | 

Veſpafian added a great Strength to this Law, when he or- 
dain'd, Phat thoſe Uſurers who lent Money to any Filius F- 
miliz, or 8on under his Father's Tuition, ſhould have no 
Right ever to claim it again, not eyen after the Death of his 
Parents (c). N | 8 

a) Cicero ad Attic, lib. 5. Epiſt, ut. Ib, 6, Epiſt, 2, (5) Tei, 1 11. 
A, in cap. "ty: | In Way ies . W 46 


mpronis Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gratthus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 630. ordajning, That the Right of 
Judging, which had been aſſign'd'to the. Senatorian Order by 
Romulus, ſhould be transferr'd from them to the Equites (a). 
Servilia Lex, the Author ©, Servilius Cœpio, Conſul with C. 
Atilius Serranus, A. 647. abrogating in Part the former Law, 
and commanding, that the F Here mention'd ſhould be 
divided between both Orders of Knights and Senators (5). 
Plutarch and Florus make C.Sempronius Gracchus to have ap- 
pointed 300 Senators, and 600 Eguites, for the Management of 
Judgments; but this ſeems rather to belong to the Servilian Law, 
if not totally a Miſtake (c). This Law was ſoon after repeal'd. 
Livia Lex, the Author M. Livius Druſus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 662, ordaining, That the Judiciary Power 
| ſhould be ſeated in the Hands of an equal Number of Senators 


(a) Aſconius in Divina. Tacit. Ann. 12. Ful. Paterc. L. 2. (5) Cicero de Art. 
Rher. lib, 2. de Oratore in Bruto, in Orat. pro Scaure, (6) Cicero de Orators 
v, Byte 1. (J Ade in cent _ 
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But this, among other Conſtitutions of that Author, was 
. the very ſame Tear, one Pretence of being made 
inauſpi 
1 . 5 the Author M. ' Plautins, Siluanus, Fuze 
the Commons, A. 664. ordaining, That every, Tribe 
ould chule out of their own Body fieen Perſons to ſerve as 
| J udges every Vear; by this Means making the Honour com- 
| | morn to all three Oude, according as the Votes carried it in 
| every Tribe (a). 
Cornelia Lex, the Author 7 ple x Hylla, Diaator, 
4: 6735 taking away the Right of Judging entirely from the 
ts, and reſtoring, it fully to the Senators (]. 
' i Aurelia Lex, the Author L. Aurelius Cotta, er 1 
6 535 ordaining, That the Senatorian and Equeſirign Orders, 
together with the, Tribunz 2 rari b, ſhould ſhare the judicial 
Power between them (e). 
Pompeia Lex, the | (0 "WE the Gheat; Conſul with 
Crafſis, A. 698, ordaining, That the Judges ſhould be choſen 
etherwiſe than formerly, out of the richeſt in every Century; 
yet,” notwithſtanding, ſhould be confin'd to the Perſons melt 
tion'd-· in the Aurelian Law (d ). 
Julia Lex, the Author Julius Cæſar, confirming the afore- 
ſaid Privilege to 85 Senators and Knights, but excluding the 
Tribuni Ærarii (e). 
Kanus ſets this Law before that of  Pampey.; 5 N ti very 
plain, 'twas not made till afterwards. 
Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony, Gon with! ulius 
Cæſar, A. 709, ordaining, That a third Decury of Judges 
ſhould be added to the my N to be choſe out * ane 
CPP . . 


0 a) Cicero Sro Cornel. & ad . 605 Flor. Epitom. * Acon. in Divinat 
0 Cicero in Verrinit. Vell. lib. 2. 1 Ciro in Pif. mem. 0 Suet. in Jul, 0 
* eee r N Y 
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0 H A P. XXXVII. 
L aws relating to JUDGMEN T 8. 


P OMP 41 IA Lex, the Sts Pompey the Great, ſole 
Conſul, A. 701, forbidding the Uſe of the Laudatores, 
in Trials (a). 

Memmia Lex, ordaining, That no Perſon's Name ſhould 
be receiv'd into the Roll of Criminals, who was abſent upon 
the publick Account (5). . 

Remmia Lex, ordaining, That Perſons convicted of Ca- 
lumny ſhould be ſtigmatiz d (c). 

Both theſe Laws ſometimes go under the Name of Mem- 
miæ, and ſometimes of Remmiæ; the Diſtinction here ob- 
ſerv'd is owing to P. Manutius. 

Cincia Lex, the Author M. Cincius, Tribune of the com- 
mons, A. 549, forbidding any Perſon to accept of a Gift up- 
on Account of judging : a Cauſe. This is OTE calld 
Lex Muneralis (d). 


(a) Plutarch. in Pomp. & in Catone Uticenſ.* Valer. Max. lib. 6. cap. 26 
(b) Cicero in Vatin, Val. Max. lib. 3. cap. 7. (c) Cicero pro Sext, Roſciog 
(4) Liv. lib. 34. Tacit. Ann, 14. Cicero „ad Attic, lib, 1. de Oratore 2. de * 


CH AP. XXXVIIL 


Laws relating to CRIMES, 


$ 


4 


THE Crimes or Actions that tended to the Prejudice of the 

State, have been already reckon'd up, and briefly explain'd. 
The Laws on this Subject are very numerous, and, by reaſon 
of their great Uſefulneſs, have been preſery'd at large i in the 
Labours of the Civilians, with- the particular Heads of which 
they conſiſted. It will be ſufficient to the preſent Deſign, to 


mention 
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he —— ——T and to 


; * Lex, already deſerib d among the Laws relating to 
Aſſemblies. EY 
Abuleia Lex, the Author L. Apultins, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 652. It ſeems to have been enacted for the Re- 
ſtraint of publick Force and Sedition in the City (a). Sigenius 
thinks, that it was this Law, which made the Queſtion d- 
Majeſfiate perpetual. | x 5 
Varia Lex, the Author L. Varius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 662, ordaining, That all ſuch Perſons ſhould be 
brought to a publick Trial, who had any Way encourag d or 
affiſted the Confedetates in the late War againſt Rome (5). 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Difator, 
A. 670. making it Treaſon to lead an Army out of a Pro- 
vince, or to engage in a Wat without ſpecial Orders; to en- 
deavour the ingratiating one's ſelf ſo with the Army as to make 
them ready to ſerve his particular Intereſt z of to ſpare, or ran- 
ſom a Commander of the Enemy when taken Prifoner ; or to 
pardon the Captains of Robbers and Pirates; or for a Roman 
Citizen to reſide without Orders at a Foreign Court; and 
affigning the Puniſhment of Aguæ & Ignis Interdictis to all 
that ſhould be convicted of any of theſe Crimes ()). 
Julia Lex, the Author Julius Cæſar, either in his firſt Con- 
ſulſhip, or after the Pharſalian Victory, ordaining the Pu- 
niſhment mention'd in Syllas Law, to be inflicted on all that 
were found guilty de Majeſiate; whereas Sylla intended it 
enly for the Particulars which he there ſpecifies (d). 
Antonia Lex, the Author Mark Antony, allowing thoſe 
who were condetnn'd de Majgſtats, an Appeal to the People; 
which before was only allow'd in the Crime which they 
call'd Perduellio, one Part of the Crimen Majeſtatis, of the 
moſt heinous Nature; which the Lawyers define, Haſtili 
animo adverſus Rempublicam eſſe, This Law was repeal'd by 
Auguſtus (e). | | * 


| , (s) Cicero de Ora, lb. 2. (6b) Cicero fro Staure, fro Corel, Tic 
mw. 2, in Brute, Varus Maximus, lib. 8. cap. 6. (e) Cicero in Fiſuny 
e Client, fr, (0d) Cicero Philipp. 1: ()) F. Mats, libs de Les 
Di 


Bok nm of the Ro. 173 
Ds, Adulterio & Pudels. ek 


Julia Lex, the Author Auguſtus Cæſar, as Suotanins in- 
forms us (a). Juvenal mentions this Law in his ſecond Sat 


and ſeems to intimate, that it was afterwards confirm'd, and 


put in full Force by the Emperor Domitian z the Nor of it 
is there very handſomely expreſs'd : 


— Leges revocabat amaras ( 55 
Omnibus, atque ipſit Veneri Martigue, timendas. 


. Sratinia Lex, the Author C. Scatinius Aries, Tribune 
of the Commons; though ſome think it was call'd Lex Scan- 
tinia, from one cantinius, Tribune of the Commons; a- 
inſt whom it was put in Execution. It was particularly - 
{evelled againſt the Keepers of Catamites, and __—_ ſuch as 
proſtituted themſelves for this vile Service (c). The Penalty . 


enjoin'd by the Author, was only pecuniary; but Auguſtus 
Caſer made it afterwatds capital (d). ; 


Cornelia Lex inter ſicarios, & veneficos. 


The Author Cornelius Sylla, Dictator. It was directed a- 
gainſt ſuch eas kill'd another Perſon with Weapons or Poiſon; 


or fir d Houſes, or took away any Perſon's Life by falſe Ac- 
cuſation; with ſ everal other Heads. 


It was a Clauſe in this Law, That the Perſon who ſtood 
accus'd of the Crimes therein mention'd, t have his 


Choice of letting he Jay give their Verdict Clam, vel Pa- 
am, by Voices or by Tablets (e). 


De Parrididis, 


The old Law which preſctib'd the odd Sort of Puniſhmerit 
proper to this Crime, was reſtord and confirm'd by Pompey 
the Great, , with the Title of Lex Pompeia (f). 


Cornelia Ley fol. 


Hue the Diator, as he appointed 4 proper Prefer to make 
tion into what they call'd Crimen falſi, fo he enacted this 
92 5 * . 34. 192 7 Juo. Sat. 24 v. I 5 715 uintil, Ib. 44 cap. 2. 


Cicero Philt uv. Se, C 
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Law as the Rule and Standard in ſuch Judgment (a). It takes 
in all Forgers, Concealers, Interliners, c. of Wills; Coun- 
terfeiters of Writs and Edicts; falſe Accuſers, and Corrupters 
of the Jury ; together with thoſe that any Ways debas'd the 
publick Coin, by ſhaving or filing the Gold, or adulterating 
the Silver, or publiſhing any new Pieces of Tin, Lead, c. 
and making thoſe incur the ſame Penalty (which was Aguæ 
& Inis interdictio) who voluntarily conniv'd at the Offenders 
in theſe Particulars, 55 | 
| Leges de vi. 

Plautia, or Plotia Lex, the Author P. Plautius, Tribune 
of the Commons, 4. 675, againſt thoſe that attempted any 
Force againſt the State or Senate, or us'd any Violence to the 
Magiſtrates, or appear d arm'd in Publick upon any ill Deſign, 
or forcibly expell'd any Perſon from his lawful Poſſeſſion. 
The Puniſhment aſſign'd to the Convicted was Aguæ & Ignis 
interdictio (bY, = © Fr 
 Clogia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 695, ordaining, That all thoſe ſhould be brought to 
their Trial, who had executed any Citizen of Rome without 
the Judgment of the People, and the Formality of a Trial (c). 
i e Author being a mortal Enemy of Ciceros, levell'd this 
Law particularly againſt him; who, in the Time & the Catili- 
narian Conſpiracy, for the greater Expedition and Security, 
having taken ſeveral of the chief Parties concern'd, firſt impri- 
ſon'd and afterwards executed them, only upon a Decree of 
the Senate. Clodius having highly ingratiated himſelf with the 
People, by ſeveral popular Laws, eaſily got this Act to paſs; 
and ſo oblig'd Cicero to go into Exile. | | 

Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, in his third Con- 

ſulſhip, A. 701. It was directed eſpecially againſt the Authors of 
te late Riot, upon the Account of Clodius and Milo; in which, 
one of the Curiæ had been ſet on Fire, and the Palace of Lepidus 
the Interrex, aſſaulted by Force. This Law introduc'd a much 
ſhorter Form of Judgment than had been formerly us'd, ordain- 
ing, That the firſt three Days in every Trial ſhould be ſpent in 
hearing and examining Witneſſes ; and then allowing only one 
Day for the two Parties to make their formal Accuſation and 
Defence ; the firſt being confin'd to two, Hours, and the other 


(a) Cic. de Nat. Deor, Hb. 3. Suet, in Aug. cap. 33, (5) Sucton. in Julio, 
cap. 5. Dio, lib. 39. Cicero pro Sextio, pro Milene, (c) Vell. Paterc. lib. 2. 
Cic. ad Attic, lib. Zo» Dio, bb, 38. | | s ; 


wy 
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io three. Hence, the Author of the Dialogue conterring 
famous Orators, (attributed to Quintilian, or Taritus, ) ob 
ſerves, That Pompey was the firſt who depriv'd Eloquence 
of its old Liberty, and confin'd it to Bounds and Limits (a). 


Leu dv. Ain, 805 


Fabia Lex, prongs, = Number of Se#atorts, allow'd 
to any Candidate (b). This did not pass. 
Acilia Galpurnia Lex, the Authors Af. Atilius Glabring: 
and C. Calpurnius Piſo, Conſuls A. 686; ordaining;, Thats 
beſides the Fine impos'd, no Perſon convicted of this Crime 
ſhould bear an Office, or come into the Senate (cz). 
Tullio Lex, the Author M. Tullius Cicero, Conſul with U. 
Antonius, A. 690, ordaining, That no Perſon, for two Years 
before he ſu'd for an Office, ſhould exhibit a Show of Gladia- 
tors to the Pevple,. unleſs the Care of ſuch a Solemnity had 
been left to him by Will: That Senators, Convicted bf the 
crimen ambitus, ſhould ſuffer aguæ & ignis interdictio for Ten 
Years; and that the Commons ſhould incur a ſeverer Penalty 
than had beefi denounced by the Ca/purnian Law (d). 
Aufidia Lex, the Author Aufidius: Lutres, Tribune of the 


Commons, A. 692, more ſevere than that of 'Tulh ; having l 
this remarkable Clauſe, that if any. Candidate promis'd Money | 
to the Tribunes, and did not pay. it, he ſhould, be excufd 3 


but, in Caſe he actually gave it, . ſhould be oblig d to pay to 
every Tribe a yearly Fine of 3000 Seſtertii (e). 
Lex Litinia de Sodalitiis, the Author M. Bicinius Crafſuss 
Conſul with Cn. Pompey, A. 698, N ter Penalty 
than formerly to Offenders of this Kind (7). By Sodalitia, 
they underſtood an unlaw ful making of Parties at Elections; 
which was interpreted as a Sort of Violence offer d to the, | 
Freedom of the People: Tis ſtrange, that this Senſe of the, 1 
Word ſhould have eſcap'd Cooper and Littleton. g 
Aſconius ſeems to imply, that the Sddalitfa and Ambitu#* | 
were two different Crimes, when he tells ud, that Milo was 


arraign'd on thoſe two Accounts, at two ſeveral Times, and 
not before the ſane Queſter (S)): 
23 10 80 . " : © . ' : 5 N 
(a) Pide Aſton; in Milm. Cie. dsfintb. 4. Caf. dr Bell. Civ. I. 3 fees (b) Ciesn 
pro 2 (e) Cic. pro ASSL c. (d) Cic. 15 Vatin. 2 Sow! 
tv, pro Murena, Dio. J. 37. (e] cic. ad Attic. I. 1. ep. 11. (f) Gic. poi 
Plane. le) in Argument, Miliz Be) 5 
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Pempeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, ſole Conſul, 
A. 701. By this it was enacted, That whoever, having 
been convicted of a Crime of this Nature, ſhould afterwards 
impeach. two others of the ſame Crime, ſo that one of them 
was condemned, ſhould himfelf, upon that Score, be par- 
don'd. The ſhort Form of Judgment, mention'd in Pom- 
1 Lex de vi, was order'd too by this Law (a). 

! þ — Caſar quite ruin'd the Freedom and fair Proceedings 
in Elections, when he divided the Right of chuſing Maęi- 
ftrates' between hindſelf and the People, or rather diſpoſed of 
all Offices at his Pleafure (4). Hence Lucan + 1 5 


Non quo melius Pharſalicus annus (. 
Conſule notus erit? Vingit ſolennia campus, | 

Et non admiſſe dirimit ſuſfragia Plebis z = 

_ Decantatque Tribus, & vand verſat in Urnd. 

© Nec cœlum ſeruare. licet; tonat Augure ſurdos _ 
7 Et late jurantur aves, bubone finiſir * * 04 7% 


os AN Gar Her moe © 
A ſurer Mark, than Death and Wars ſhall leave? 


„Aſſenblies are a Jeſt ; and, when they meet, 
The gaping Crowd is bubbled with a Cheat. 
The. Lots are ſhook, and ſorted Tribes advance; 
ut Cæſar, not blind Fortune, rules the Chance. 
Nor impious Rome Heaven's facred Signs obeys, 
* White Jove ſtill thumders as the Augurs pleaſes: 
And when left'Qwls ſome dire Diſaſter bode), 5 
The ſtaring Miſcreants, at their Maſter's. Nod, N 
Took to the Right, and fwear the Omen's good. 


But Auguſtus reſtor d the old Privileges to the Comitia, and 
reſtrain'd unlawful” Courſes us d in the canvaſſing at Elections, 
By ſeveral Penalties (4); and public for this Purpoſe, the 
Aut Julia de Ambitu, mention'd in the Pandecss. 


e nn ' Leges d Prcuniis rapetundis. 


A. 604, ordaining a certain Prætor for the Inquiſition of thi 


) N Age, Malin, ( Satin," In Full, exp. 41. % Lü g. 

v. 391. 4 Suecyn, in Auguſt cap. 40 (e Crue n n, i O. IW. 2. 

Prat. 3. in Verrem. 3 | 3 
WP” . | Cæcilia 
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Cæcilia Lex, mention'd" by Valerius Maximus (a). Sigo- 
nius believes this Law to be the very ſame with the former, 
and that either the Two Tribunes, Cecilius and Calpurnids, 
join'd in the making of it; and ſo it came to be call'd either 
Calpurnia, or Cæcilia, at Pleaſure; or that in this Place we 
ought to read Calpurnia, inſtead of Cæcilia. | 
Funia Lex, the Author, probably, M. Junius Pennus, 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 627, ordaining, That beſides 
the litis æſtiniatio, or rating of the Damages, the Perſon, 
convicted of this Crime, ſhould ſuffer Baniſtiment (+); 
Servilia Lex, the Author C. Servilius Glaticia, Pretgr, 
A. 653, ſeveral Fragmetits of which are collected from Au- 
thors, and tranfcrib'd from brazen Tablets by Sigonius (c). 
Acilia' Lex, the Author M. Acilius Glabrio; in which 
was this remarkable Clauſe : T hat the convicted Petſon ſhould 
be allow'd neither ampliatio, nor. comperendinatio ; neither a 
new Hearing at a ſet Time prefixed by the Prætor, nor an 
Adjournment of the Trial, till the third Day after the firſt 
appearing of the Parties in the Court (dq. | 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator; 
ordaining, That, beſides the litis z/timatio, the Perſon con- 
yicted of this Crime, ſhould be. interdicted the Uſe of Fire 
mw rr Tc... BER 
Julia Lex, the Author, C. Julius Ceſar ; this kept its 
Authority through the: whole Series of the Emperors; and is 
ſtifl- celebrated in the Pandecis: A great Part of it was level- 
led againſt the Miſdemeanors of Provincial Governors ; man 
of which, according to this Law. are alledg'd againit Piſo, 
who had been Proconſul in Macedonia, by Cicero, in his 
37th Oration. TS | 4 


(a) Lib; 6. cap. g. Set. 10, (5) Cic. in Verrem, & fro Balbo. Vell. Pas 
terc. üb. 2. (e] Cic. pro Poſthum, Balbo. in Verrem. Sigon, de judicijs, lib. 2. 
cap. 27. (d) Cr. in Perrem. fon in eaſdem. (e) Cic. pro Cluentio ; in 
Verrem, Aſcon, Pauian. in Varrinas. ; ©, 
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6 :& HAP. XXXIX. I 
Ad Laws not ſpoken of under the G eneral 


Heads. 


* Lex de Collegiis, the habeas P. Chadius, T. hun 

of the Commons, A. 695, ordaining, That the Collegia, 
or Companies of Artificers inſtituted by Numa, which had 
in a, great Meaſure been laid down, ſhould be all reviv'd, and 
obſerv'd as formerly, with the Addition of ſeveral new Com- 
panies (a). 

Cecilia Lex de jure Italic, & tributis tollendis; the Au- 
thor 2, Cœcilius Metellus Nepos, Prætor, A. 693, ordain- 
ing, That the Tax call'd Portoria ſhould be n 9 from 
all the Italian States (b). 

Portoria, according to Sigonius 8 ion was a Sort of 
Toll paid always at the carrying of any exportable Goods to 
the Haven; whence the Collectors of it were call'd Portitores. 


Lex Julia de maritandis ordinibus. 


The Romans, conſulting the: Grandeur of their Republick, 
had always a particular Honour for a married State; and no- 
thing was more uſual than for the Cen/ors to impoſe a Fine 
upon old Batchelors. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus (c mentions 
an old Conſtitution, by which all Perſons of full Age were 
obliged to marry: But the firſt Law, of which we have any 
Certainty, was this of Auguſtus Cæſar, preferr'd A. 736. It 
did not paſs before it had receiv'd ſevera Amendments, being 
tat firſt rejected for its extreme Severity. This is the Subject 
of Propertius's ſeventh Elegy of the third Book.. ; 


Gaviſa eſt certe ſublatam Cynthia legem, &c. 
My Cynthia langh'd to ſee the Bill thrown out, &c. 


Horace calls it Lis Morita (d. 


A. 672, this Law being improv'd and enlarg'd, was pre- 
ferr d in a new Bill by Papius and Poppæus, the Conſuls at 


(a) Ci. e Serætio; in Piſen. pra Domo, Aſcon. in Cornel. (s) Dio. lib. 37. 
Ws in Epiſt. ad Attic. (c) Lib. 9. (4) In Carmine Sæculari. h 
| that 


| 
8 
7 
b 
; 


th 
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that Time; whence it is ſometimes call'd Papia Poppæa Lex, 
and generally Julia Papia. | nas * 

A great Part of the general Heads are collected by Lipſius, 
in his Comment on Tacitus (a); among which, the moſt re- 
markable are thoſe which contain the Sanctions of Rewards 
and Puniſhments. | 5 
As to the firſt of theſe, it was hereby ordain'd, That alf 
the Magiſtrates ſhould take Precedence according to their 
Number of Children; or a married Man before a Batchelor: 
That in Elections, thoſe Candidates ſhould be preferr'd, who 
had the moſt numerous Offspring: And that any Perſon 
might ſtand ſooner than ordinary for an Office; if he had as 
many Children as he wanted Years to be capable of bearing 
ſuch a Dignity (5): That, whoever in the City had three 
Children, in the other Parts of taly, four, and in the Provinces 
five (or as ſome ſay, ſeven,) ſhould be excus'd from all trou- 
bleſome Offices in the Place where he liv'd. Hence came the 
famous jus trium liberorum, ſo frequently to be met with in 
Pliny, Martial, &c. by which the Emperor often oblig'd ſuch 
Perſons with this Privilege, to whom Nature had denied it. 

Of the Penalties incurr'd by ſuch as in ſpight of this Law 
livd a fingle Life, the chief was, That unmarried Perſons 
ſhould be incapable of receiving any Legacy or Inheritance 
by Will ; unleſs from their near Relations; and ſuch as were 
married, and yet had no Children, above half an Eſtate. 
Hence Plutarch has a ſevere Reflection on the covetous 
Humour of the Age:. That ſeveral of the Romans did not 
marry for the Sake of Heirs to their own Fortunes; bus that 
they © themſelves might, upon this Account, be capable of inhe- 
riting the Eſtates of other Men (c). a 
And Fuvenal alludes to the ſame. Cuſtom: 


am Pater es; dedimus quod fame opponere poſſis (d) : 
ura Parentis habes : propter me ſcriberis Heres ; 
Legatum omne capis, nec non & dulce caducum. 


No more ſhall pointing Crowds atteſt thy Shame, 
Nor hooting Boys thy Impotence proclaim, 
Thine is the Privilege our Laws afford ; 

To him that ſtands a Father on Record : 


a) Excurſ. ad Tacit. Ann, I. 3. Liter. C. Vid. Suet. in Octavio, c. 34 
Pia. pine 7. (c.) Plut. ad graogopHase (4) Sat. 9. v. 86. 


M 3 


Now by my Toil thou gain ſt 2 Fathers Fame; p 8 | 
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In Miſers Wills you ſtand unqueſtion d now, 
And reap the Harveſt which you could not ſow. 


Claudia Lex de ſeribarum negetiatione. 


This Law is barely mention'd by Suetonius (a); and ſeems 
a Part of the Lex Claudia, or Clodia, about the en of 
the Senators, already explain d. It appears therefore, that 
not only the Senators, but the Scribes too, or at leaſt thoſe 
Scribes who aſſiſted the Yy/tors, were forbid to make uſe 


of a Veſſel of above Three Hundred Amphare : We may 


rea ſonably ſuppoſe, that this Prohibition was not laid upon 
them, in reſpect of their Order and Degree, which were not 
by any Means eminent; but rather, upon Account of their 
particular Place or Office: Becauſe it look'd very imprope ; 
that Perſons who were concern'd in the publick Accounts, 
ſhould, at the ſame Time, by dealing in Traffick and Mer- 
chandize, endeavour rather the filling their own- Coffers, 
than improving the Revenues of the State (. 
' Mamilia Lex; this Law, as well as the former, depends 
upon a ſingle Authority, being juſt named by Salluſt (c), and 
not explain d by Manutius or Ryfinus. It ſeems. to have 
been to this Purpoſe, that ſince Affairs had been very often 
ill manag' d by the Nobility, thoſe Perſons, whoſe Anceſtors 
had bore no Magiſtracy in the State, ſuch as they call d 
Homines noui, ſhould, for the future, be allow'd the Privi- 


* 
0 


lege of holding public Offices (4). wh 
Atinia Lex de Furtis, ordaining, That no Preſcription 
ſhould ſecure the Poſſeſſion of ſtolen Goods ; but that the 


proper Owner ſhould have an eternal Right to them (e). 


(a) In Domit. cap. 9. (8) N Torrent. in not. ad eum. (e) Br Bell: Yugur 
kein. (4) J. Rivium in not. ad locum. (e) Cic. Verr. LL A, Gell. cap. 7. 7. * 
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were declar'd Elec or Beſen d. they choſe the 

Mili itary Tribunes, Fourteen: out of the Body 
Hof the Eguites, who had- ſerv'd in the Army 
2 five Years; and Ten out of the Commonalty, 

ach 2s had made Ten Campaigns. The former they call 
2 _ . later Senioren. Lins Ty A 

anſuls having agreed on a Levy, (es ime 

the —— they uſually did every Year) they iſſu d 
out an Edict, commanding all Perſons who had reachd the 
Military Age (about 17 Years) to appear (commonly) in the 
Capitol, or in the Area before hs Capitol, as the moſt { 


and a Place, on fiieh'a"Day, TF being 
uguſt M4 cople — 
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together, and the Confuls, who preſided in the Aſſembly, 
having taken their Seat, in the firſt Place, the four and twenty 
Tribunes were diſpoſed of, according to the Number of Le- 
ions they deſign'd. to make up, which was generally four, 
The junior Tribunes were aſſign'd, four to the firſt Legion, 
three to the ſecond, four to the third, and three to the laſt, 
The /entor Tribunes,' two to the firſt Legion and the third; 
Fhree to the ſecond: and laſt. After this, every Tribe being 
;called out by Lot, was ordered to divide into their proper 
-Centuries ; out of each Century were Soldiers cited by Name, 
with Reſpect had to their Eſtate and Claſs ; for which Pur- 
Poſe there were Tables ready at Hand, in which the Name, 
Age, and Wealth of every Perſon was exactly deſcribed. 
Four Men, as much alike in all Circumſtances as could be 
itch'd upon, being preſented out of the Century, firſt the 
2 of the firſt Legion choſs one, then the Tribunes of 
> ſecond another, the yibunese of the third Begion 2 third 
an, and the remaining Perſon fell to the Tribunes of the 
ourth. Then four more were drawn out; and now the 
t of chuͤſing firſt belong'd to the Tribunes of the ſecond 
Legion; in the next four to the Tr:bunes of the third Legion; 
then to the Tribunes of the fourth Legion, and fo round; 
Eu Tribunes chuſing laſt the next Time, who choſe firſt the 
Pime before; the moſt equal and regular Method imaginable.” 


Cicero has remark'd a ſuperſtitious Cuſtom obſerved in theſe 
Proceedings : That the firſt -Soldiers, pitch'd upon, ſhould, 
for the Omen's Sake, be "ſuch as had fortunate Names, as 

_ Salvius, Vlerius, and the like (a. | 
There were many legal Excuſes which might keep Perſons 

om the Liſt; as, in Caſe they were fifty Years old; for 

Auen they could not be obliged to ſerve ; or if they enjoy'd any 

Ciyil. or Sacred Office, which they could not conveniently 

pelinguiſh; or if they had already made twenty Campaigns, 

Which was the Time required for every Foot Soldier; or if 

oor Account of extraordinary Merit; they had been by pub- 
X Authority releas'd from the Frouble of ſerving for ſuch a 

Time; or if they were maim'd in any Part, and ſo ought 

por ta de admitted into the Legions; as Suetonius tells us of a 
ather, wha cut off the Thumbs of his two Sons, on pur- 

poſe ig keen them aut of the Army (+). And Valerius Mani- 


Hus gives a Relation: of the like Nature fat; S3/% 

bas ot 36 Morin) oh noted ny lt nf ni gn fotiny 2 
1 S En 4 (8) uae, Auguſt, 2 74. _ 2 7 . 4 
2225 2 4 7 *; 24 Otherwiſe | 


75 * 


9 ; : 1 | | * 
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Other wiſe they were neceſſitated to ſubmit; and in Caſe of 
a Refuſal, were uſually puniſh'd either with Impriſonment, 
Fine, or Stripes, according to the Lenity or Severity of the 
Conſul. And therefore it ſeems ſtrange, that Machiavel 
ſhould particularly commend the Roman Diſcipline, * upon 
Account of forcing no one to the Wars, when we have in all 
Parts of Hiſtory ſuch large Intimations of a contrary Practice. 
Nay, we read too - of the Conguiſitores, or Impreſs- Maſters, 
who were commiſſioned upon ſome Occaſions to go n 
and compel Men to the Service of the State. 

Valerius Maximus (a) gives us one Example of chaingin 
this Cuſtom of taking out every particular Soldier by the 
Tribunes, for that of chuſing them by Lot. And Appianus 
Alexandrinus (b) acquaints us, That in the Spaniſb War 
manag d by Lucullus, upon Complaint to the Senate of ſeve- 
ral unjuſt Practices in the Levies, the Fathers thought fit ts 
chuſe all the Soldiers by Lot. Yet the ſame Author aſſures 
us, That within five Years Time the old Cuſtom returned, | 
of making the Levies in the Manner already deſcribed, © © 

However, upon any extraordinary Occaſion of immediate 
Service, they omitted the common Farmalities, and without 
much Diſtinction lifted ſuch as they met with, and led them 
out on an ne, Theſe they term'd Milites nen I 


n, 6. Cap. * » (9) b — 
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CHAP... ; ES 
The Levy and Review of the CAvAI XY. 41051 


R OMULUS having eſtabliſhed the Whats, choſe Three 
hundred of the ſtouteſt young Men out of the moſt 
Noble Families to ſerve. on Horſeback : But after the In- 
ſtitution of the Cenſus by Servius Tullius, all thoſe Perſons 
had- the Honour of being admitted into the Order of the 
Equites, who were worth four hundred Sz/eertia ; yet no 
Man was thus enrolled by the Kings or Conſuls, or after- 
wards by the Cenſors, unleſs beſides the Eftate required, wo 
. could be taken againſt his Perſon or Morals. 

eſe were unqueſtionable, his Name Was Me. amon 5 
by Faaente and a Horſe and Ring given him at the llc 
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liek Charge; he being oblig'd to appear for the future on 
1 as often as the State ſhould have Occaſion for his 
BFVICE.. Ts | | 
80 that there being always a ſufficient Number of Eguites 
in the City, there needed only a Review in order to fit them 
for Service. Learned Men have very little Agreement in this 
Point; yet we may venture to take Notice of three ſeveral 
Sorts of Reviews, Probatio, Tranſpectio, and what they 
termed properly Recenſio; though they are uſually confound- 
ed, and ſeldom underſtood. BY arab” bels 
The Probatis we may conceive to have been a diligent 
Search into the Lives and Manners of the Equites, and a ſtrict 
Obſervation of their Plight of Body, Arms, Horſes, Sc. Thig 
is ſuppos d to have been commonly made o1icc a Year. R 
FTranſuoctio Lipſius makes the ſame as Probatio ; but he is 
certainly miſtaken ; ſince all the Hints we meet with concern- 
ing it in Authors, argue it to have been rather a pompous 
Ceremony and Proceſſion, than an Examination. The moſt 
jearned Grevius obſerves it to have been always made in the 
Forum (6). Dionyſius deſcribes it in the following Manner: 
T he Saertjices being ſiniſpd d, all cheſs wha are allow'd Horſes at 
the Expence of the State, ride along in Order, as if returning 
im a Battle, being habited in the Togæ Palmatz, or the 
Traben, and crown'd with Wreaths of Olive. The Proceſſion 
begins at the Temple of Mars, without the Wolls, and is car- 
{7 an through all the eminent Parts of the City, particularly 


the Forum, and the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux. The Num: 
ber ſomotimes reaches to Five thouſand; every Man bearing the 
Gifts and Ornaments receiu'd, as 4 Reward of his Valour, 
from the General. A moſt glorious Sight, and worthy of the 
RomaneGrandrar £3Þ ll ye bon won ll IP 

This Solemnity was inſtituted to the Honour of Caſtor and 
Pallax, who, in the Battle with the Latins, about the Year of 
the, City 257, appear'd in the Field perſonally aſſiſting the Ro. 


mans; and, preſently after the Fight, were ſeen at Rome (juſt 


by the Fountain where their Temple was afterwards built,) 
upon Horſes all foaming with white frothy Sweat, as if they 
had rode Poſt to bring Tidings of the Victory (c). 


Tho proper  Recen/io was the Account taken by the Cenſort 
every. Luftrum, when: all the People, as well as the, Fguitet, 
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were to appear at the General Survey: So that it was only a 
more ſolemn and accurate Sort of Prabation, with the Addi - 


CY 


tion of enrolling new Natnes, cancelling old ones, and other 
Creams „ CGD ( 
Beſides all this, *rwas an ufual Cuſtom for the Eguires, 


when they had ſerved out their legal Time in the Wars, to 
jead their Horſe ſolemnly into the Foram, to the Seat of the 


—— Nen nofirum tantas compozere HD as > 

The Emperors · ofteh took Review: ef the Cavalry; and 
Auguſtus particularly reſtor'd the old Cuſtom of the Tranſ- 
uectio, which had before been diſcontinued for ſore Fime. 
It is hard to conceive; that all the Roman Horſe in the 
Army ſhould confiſt of Knights; and for that Reſon Si. 
gonius,' and many other learned Men, make a Diſtinction in 
the Cavalry, between thoſe who ſerved” Bqav publico,' int 
thoſe that ſerved E 8 z the former they allow to have 
been of the Order of Knights, the latter not. But OS, 
and his noble e Schelius, have proy'd this Opitnen 
to be a groundleſs Conjecture. They demonſtrate from the 
Courfe of Hiſtory, that from the Beginning of the Nbman 
State, till the Time of Marius, no othet Horſe enter d the 
Legions but the true and proper Knights, except in the 
a publick Confuſion, when Order and Diſcipline were neg- 
le ed. rn e x EDD 1 By l 
After that Period, the Military Affairs being new modelPd, 
the Knights thought not fit to expoſe themſelves aproad in 
the Legions, as they had formerly done, but generally, kept, 
at Home to enjoy their Eſtates, and to have a Hand in the 


(a) Hupen, Hago . Militia Brei, l. a. ©, 56 lun Sher . ad 
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T1 ranfaftions of the City; and their Places i in the Army were 
filled b Foreign Horſe; or if they ever made Campaigns 
themſelves," they held ſome Poſt of Honour and Command, 
Hence under the Emperors a Man might be a Knight, ani 
have the Honour of a Public Horſe, without ever engagi 
in. the publick Cauſe, or ſo much as touching Arms; which 
Conſideration made ſome Princes lay aſide the Cuſtom of 
allowing the Knights a Horſe, and leave them only their 
Gold-Ring to aiſriguiſh their Order, as Fins * n 
affitms to have been done in his Time. 


Fa 


de Lib. 33: Cape I. wil. Grev. 0 od Ve. t. . ken. 


The MitrTisy 7's 4." 2 Levies of the 
ont) CONFEDERATES. . 


Tur E Levies bring finiſh's, the Tribunes of every Legion 
choſe out one whom they thought the fitteſt Perſon, and 


gave him 2 ſolemn! Oath; at large, the Subſtance of which 


Was, That he ſhould oblige himſelf to obey the Commanders 
in all Things to the utmoſt of his Power, be ready to attend 
whenever they order d his Appearance, and never to leave the 
Army but by their Conſent. After he had ended, the whole 
Legion, paſſing one by one, every Man, in ſhort, ſwore to 


the fame Effect, crying as he went by, Idem in me. 


1 8 and om: other Oaths, were ſo eſſential to the Mi- 
State, t t Juvenal uſeth the Ward Sacramenta for 
Ailites, o M tg. Sat. Xvi. 35. 


Pran nun ala, atque alia emolumenta n notem us 
Sacramentorum.— eee 


85 


Ast to the raiſing ot Confederate Frogs, Poli inforun 


us, that at the ſame Aime as the Levies were made in Rome, 


the Confuls gave Notice to the Cities of the Allies in taly, in- 
timating the Number. of Forces they ſhould: have Occaſion 


fo | borrow of them, together with the Time and Rlace her 


n * and 


\ 


* Fes 8 0 a 


and where they wou'd have them make their Rendezvous. 
The States accordingly conven'd their Men, and chuſing out 
their deſir'd Number, gave them an Oath, and aſſignd them 
a Commander in Chief, and a Pay-Maſter Geferal. We 
may obſerve, That in the Time of Polybius all Italy was in- 


- you _— 


Generality, their old Governors and Laws, and being,term'd 
Socii, or Confederates. | 1 

But, after all, the Italians were not only divided into ſe- 
parate Provinces, but afterwards honour'd with the Jus Ci- 
vitatis; the Name of Socii ceas d, all the Natives of Hal 
being accounted Romans; and therefore, inſtead of the So- 
cial Troops, the Auxilia were afterwards procur'd, which are 
carefully to be diſtinguiſh'd from the former. They were 
ſent by Foreign States and Princes, at the Deſire of the Ro- 
man Senate, or Generals, and were allow'd a ſet Pay from 
the Republick ; whereas the Socii receiv'd no Conſideration 
for their Service, but a Diſtribution of Corn. 


CHAP. 
Of the Evocari. 


THE moſt eminent Degree of Soldiers were the Euocati, 

taken as well out of Allies as Citizens, out of Horſe as 
Foot, not by Force, but at the Requeſt and Intreaty of the 
Conſuls, or other Officers: For which Purpoſe Letters were 
commonly diſpatch'd to every particular Man whom. they 
deſign'd thus to invite into their Service. Theſe were old 
experienced Soldiers, and generally ſuch as had ſerv'd out their 
legal Time, or had receiv'd particular Marks of Favour as 
a Reward of their Valour, on which Accounts they were 
ſtibd Emeriti, and Beneficiarii : Scarce any War was under 
taken, but a great Number of theſe were invited into the 
Army, therefore they had the Honour to be reckon'd almoſt 
equal with the Centurions. In the Field they uſually guarded 
the chief Standard, being excus'd from all the Military Drud- 
gery, of ſtanding on the Watch, labouring in the Works, 
and other ſervile Employments, IS Bk Tha 
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Te Emperor Galhe gave the fame Name of Fbocati to 
4 ſelect Band of young Gentlemen of the Eguz/trian Rank; 
whom he kept as a Guard in his Palace (a). Rs 


(a) Swetori, in Call. e. 1 


„ e 


3 1 


THE whote Reman Infantry vas divided into four Sorts 
- Plies, Haſftatr, Principes, and Triari. 


and Expedition. They ſeem not to have been divided in! 
distinct Bodies or Companies, but to have hover'd in look 
. OG #8 
The Haſtati were fo called, becauſe they us'd in antient 
'Times to fight with Spears,, which were afterwards laid aſide, 
as incommodious ; theſe were taken out the next in Age to 
the — — %%%õͤ;ͥX?2⁴ígg:d ff 
The Principes were generall n of middle Age, and of 
the Huftai, they uſed to begin the Fight, whence they bor- 
JJ fo HT on | | 2 
The Triarii were commonly Feterans, or hardy old Sol- 
diets, of long Experience and approved Valour. They had 
their Name from their Poſition, being marſhalled in the third 
Hlace, as the main Strength and Hopes of their Party. 
Dy are ſometimes called Pilarii, from their Weapon the 
Every one of theſe grand Diviſions, except the /elites, 
_— thirty anal, or Companies; ery Meanipulus 
le: two Centuries, or Ordines © OO08_ 


Three Manipuli, one of the Hoftati, another of the 
Printipes, and a Fhird of the Triarii, com 11 a Cobors. 
Among theſe, one was filbd with ſonie of the choiceſt Sol- 
diers and Officers, obtaining the honourable Title of > rn 
— aharss 


. 
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Cohors. We meet too with the Pretoria Cobors, inſtituted 
by Scipio Numantinus; ſelected for the moſt Part out ef 
the Evocati or Reformades, and oblig'd only to attend en 
the Prætor or General: And this gave Original to the Præ- 
toriani, the Life- Guard of the Emperors. | 
Ten Cohorts made up a Legion; The exact Number of 
Foot in ſuch a Battalion, Romulus fix d at Three thouſand ; 
though Plutarch aflures us, that, after the Reception of the 
Sabines into Rome, he encreas'd it to Six thouſand, The 
common Number afterwards, in the firſt Times of the Free 
State, was Four thoufand: In the War with Hannibal, it 
aroſe to Five thouſand, After this, *tis probable they ſunk to 
about Four thouſand,” or Four thouſand two hundred again; 
which was the Number in the Time of Polybius. . 
In the Age of Julius Cæſar, we don't find any Legions 
exceeding the Polybian Number of Men; and he himſelf 
expreſty ſpeaks of Two Legions, that did not make above 
Seven thouſand between them (a. ei Bu 
The Number of Legions kept in Pay together, was difs 
ferent, according to the various Times and Occafions. Du- 
ting the Free State, Four Legions were commonly fitted up 
every Year, and divided between the Two Conſuls: Yet in 
Caſes of Neceſſity, we ſometimes meet with no leſs than 
Sixteen or Eighteen in Livy. 7 
Auguſtus maintain'd a Standing Army of Twenty- three, 
or (as ſome will have it) of Twenty-five Legions ; but in 
After-times we ſeldom find ſo many. 1 
They borrow'd their Names from the Order in which they 
were rais'd, as Prima, Secunda, Tertia; but becauſe it uſually 
happen'd, that there were ſeveral Prime, Secunde, &c. in ſe» 
veral Places, upon that Account they took a Sort of Surname - 
beſides, either from the Emperors who firſt conſtituted them, 
as Auguſta, Claudiana, Galbiana, Flavia, Ulpia, Trajana, 
Antontana, or from the Provinces which had been conquer'd 
chiefly by their Valour ; as Parthica, Scythica, Gallica, Aras 
bica, &c. Or from the Names of the particular Deities, for 
whom their Commanders had an eſpecial Honour, as Miner- 
via, and Apollinaris: Or from the Region where they had 
their Qyarters ; as Cretenſis, Cyrenaica, Britannica, &c, Or 
ſometimes upon Account of the leſſer Accidents ; as Adjutrix, 
Aartia, Fulminatrix, Rapax, Rc. | us 0 


: (0) Commenter, libs 54 
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CHAP, 


* 


e Diviſion of the CavaŮv, andof the ALLIES, 


oF HE Horſe requis'd to every Legion was Three hundred; 
divided into ten Turmæ, or Troops, thirty to a Troop ; 
every Turma making three Wecuriz, or Bodies of ten Men. 
This Number of Three hundred they term'd ju/tus Equi. 
tatus, and is underſtood as often as we meet with Legio cum 
ſuo Equitatu, or Legio cum juſto Equitatu. And though we 
NOW. and then find a different Number, as Two hundred in a 
Place or two of Livy and Cz/ar ; yet we muſt ſuppoſe this 
Alteration to have proceeded from ſome extraordinary Cauſe, 
and conſequently to be of no Authority againſt the common 
Current of Hiſtory. | f | 
The Foreign Troops, under which we may now comprize 
the Socii and Auxiliaries, were not divided as the Citizens, 
into Legions, but firſt into two great Bodies, term'd Alæ, 
or Cornua, and thoſe again into Companies, uſually of the 
fame Nature with thoſe of the Romans; though, as to this, 
we have little Light in Hiſtory, as a Matter of ſmall Impor- 
We may farther remark, That the Forces which the Ro. 
mans borrow'd of the Confederate States were equal to their 
on in Foot, and double in Horſe ; tho' by diſpoſing and 
dividing them with great Policy and Caution, they prevented 
any, Defign that they might poſſibly entertain againſt the na- 
tural Forces; for about a third Part of the Foreign Horſe, 
and a fifth of the Foot, was ſeparated from the reſt, undet 
the Name of Extraordinarit; and a more choice Part of 
thoſe with the Title of Ablecti. _ | 
In the Time of the Emperors, the Auxiliary Forces were 
commonly honour'd with the Name and Conſtitution of 
Legions, though the more antient Appellation of Ale fre- 
quently occurs. | T4 7 | 
. They were called 4/2 from their Poſition in the Army; 
and therefore we muſt expect ſometimes. to find the ſame 
Name applied to the Roman Soldiers, when they happened 
to have the ſame Stations. | 


An CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


The Officers. in the Ro MAN Amy; and firſt of the 
Centurions and T ribunes ; with the Commanders of 
the Horſe, and of the Confederate Forces, 


HE Military Officers may be divided, according to Lip- 
ius, into Proper and Common; the firſt preſiding over 
ſome particular Part, as the Centarions and Tribunes; the 
other uſing an equal Authority over the whole Force, as 
the Legati and the General. * 15 
WMe can't have a tolerable Notion of the Centurions, with- 
out remembring what has been already deliver'd ; That eve- 
ry one of the Thirty Manipuli in a Legion was divided into 
Two Ordines, or Ranks; and, conſequently the Fhree | 
Bodies of the Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii, into Twenty | 
Orders a-piece, as into Ten Manipuli. Now every Man- | 
| prtlus was allow'd Two Centurions, or Captains; One to each 

Order or Century: And, to determine the Point of Priority 
between them, they were created at Two different Elec- 
tions. The Thirty who were made firſt, always took the 
Precedency of their Fellows, and therefore commanded the 
Right Hand Orders, as the others did the Left. ; 

The Triarii, or Pilani; being eſteem'd the moſt Honour- | 
able, had their Centurions elected firſt ; next to them the | 
Principes, and afterwards the Haſtati; whenee they were | 
call'd primus & fecundus Pilus; primus & ſecundus Princeps, 
primus & ſecundas Haſtatus; and fo on. | 

Here it may be obſerv'd, That primi Ordines is us d ſome - 
times in Hiſtorians, for the Centurions of thoſe Orders; and 
the ſame Centurions are ſometimes ſtyPd Principes Ordinum, 
and Principes Centurionum, ky > 

We may take Notice too, what a large Field there lay for 
Promotion; firſt, through all the Orders of the Haſtati, then 
quite through the Principes; and afterwards from the laſt 
Order of the Triarii, to the Primipilus, the moſt Honour- 
able of the Centurions, and who deſerves to be particularly 


deſeribd. | | 
5 N This 3 
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This Officer, beſides his Name of Primipilus, went under 
the ſeveral Titles of Dux Legionis, Præſectus Legionis, Primus 
Centurionum, and Primus Centurio ; and was the Centurion of 
the Right Hand Order of the firſt Manipulus of the Triarians 
or Pilani, in every Legion. He preſided over all the other 
Centurions ; and, generally, gave the Word of Command 
in :Exerciſes and. Engagements, by Order of the Tribunes. 
Beſides this, he had the Care of the Eagle, or chief Standard 
of the Legion: Hence, Aguilæ preefſe is to bear the Dignity 
of Primipilus; and, hence, Aquila is taken by Pliny for the 
ſaid Office; and Juvena ſeems to intimate the ſame : 


Ut locupletem Aquilam tibi Sexageſimus annus 
Adferat. Sat. xiv. 197. Sh 


Nor was this Station only honourable, but very profitable 
too; for he had a - . Stipend allow'd him, probably as 
much as a Knight's Eſtate; and, when he left that Charge, 
was reputed equal to the Members of the Equeſtrian Order, 
bearing the Title of Primipilarius; in the ſame Manner as 
| thoſe, who had diſcharg'd the greateſt Civil Offices, were 
ſtyled ever after Conſulares, Cenſorii, Prætorii, Qugſtorii, 
and Æcdilitii. | 

The Badge of the Centurion's Office was the Vitis or Rod, 
which they bore in their Hand; whence vitem poſcere imports 
the ſame as to ſue for a Centurion's Place. The Evocati too 
had the Privilege of ufing the Vitis, as being in all Reſpects 
rather ſuperior to the Centurions. tf 
As to the Reaſon why this Rod ſhould be made of a Vine- 
branch, an old Scholiaſt upon Juvenal has a merry Fancy, 
that Bacchus made uſe of ſuch a Scepter in his Martial Ex- 
pedition, and recommended the Uſe of it to Poſterity. 

Beſides the Centurions, every Manipulus had Two Vexil. 
larii or Enſigns; and every Centurion choſe Two Optiones, 
or Succenturiones, to be his Deputies or Lieutenants. Fes. 

The Tribunes owe their Name and Original to Romulus's 
Inſtitution, when he choſe Three Officers in chief of that 
Nature, out of the Three Tribes into which he divided his 
City. The Number afterwards encreas'd to Six in every 
Legion. They were created, as at firſt by the Kings, ſo 
afterwards by the Conſuls for ſome Time, ?till about 
A. U. C. 393, when the People aflum'd this Right to 
_ themſelves : And though in the War with Perſeus King 
of Macedon, this Privilege was regain'd by the 9 
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| ſuls (a), yet we find that in the very ſame War, it quickl 

1 5 to the People (b). Fig pfobable; 4 
after they divided this Power betweert them, ene half of the 
Tribunes being aten) y Mask. the other half elect- 
ed by the People. former Sort wefe term'd Rufuli, or 
Rutuli; becauſe one Rutilius Rufus preferr'd a Law in their 
Behalf. The others Comitiuti, becauſe they obtain'd their 
Command by the Publick Votes in the Comitia (c). They 
were ſometimès taken out of the Equeſtrian and Senatorian 
Orders: And in the Time of the Cæſars, moſt (if not all) of 
the Tribunts ſeem to have been either Senators or Knights. 
Upon which Account, they were divided into the Lalicla- 
vii, and the Anguſticlavii; the latus clavus properly belong- 


ing to the former, and the angu,Ti, clavus to the latter. 


The Buſineſs of the Tribunes was to decide all Controver- 
ſies in the Army; to give the Word to the Watch; beſides 
the Care of the Works and Camp, and ſeveral other Parti- 
culars, which will fall under our Notice upon ſome other 
Occaſion. gas: * | | 

They had the Honour of wearing a-Gold-Ring, in the 
ſame Manner. as the Eguites ; and, becauſe their Office was 


Every Turma, or Troop of Horſe, had Three Decurions, 
or Captains of Ten: But he, that was firſt elected, com- 
manded the Troop, and the others were but his Lieutenants 
tho* every one of the Decurions had an Optio, or Deputy, 
under him. 5 | 

As to the Confedetate or Foreign Forces, we are not cer- 
tain how the ſmaller Bodies of them were commanded : But 
it ſeems moſt probable, that the Romans generally marſhall'd 
them according to their own Diſcipline, and aſſign d them Of- 
ficers of the ſame Nature with thoſe of the Legions. But the 
Two Alæ, of great Diviſions of the Allies, we are aſſur'd had 
elch a Prefett appointed thetn by the Roman Conſul, whe 
govern'd in the ſame Manner as the Legionary Tribunts. 


(a) Vide Liv, l 4. (6) Vid. Lis. I. 43. (en Vid. Aten. Padian, 
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To OA IE NT -:- 
The Legati, and the Imperator or General, 


Tx Deſign of the Legoti, at their firſt Inſtitution, was 


not ſo much to command as to adviſe ; the Senate 
ſelecting ſome of the oldeſt and moſt prudent Members to 
aſſiſt the General in his Councils. Dionyſius calls this The 
moſt Honourable and Sacred Office among the Romans, bear- 
ing not only the Authority of a Commander, but, withal, the 


Sanctity and Veneration of a. Prieſt (a). And he and Polybius 


give them no other Name than TligsoCuTer, TigzoCuTar & 
ee, Elders, or Elders and Counſellors.” = 
They were choſe commonly by the Conſuls; the Autho- 
rity of the Senate concurring with their Nomination: Tho 
this was ſometimes ſlighted, or contradicted ; as appears from 
Cicero, in his Orations for Sextus, and againſt Vatinius. 
They commanded in chief under the General, and ma- 
nag'd all Affairs by his Permiſſion ; whence Cæſar calls their 


Power Opera fiduciaria(b). And, when the Conſul or Pro- 


conſul was abſent, they had the Honour of uſing the Fuſces, 
and were intruſted with the ſame Charge as the Officer 


whom they repreſented. 


As to the Number of the Legati, we have no Certainty ; 
but we may ſuppoſe this to have depended upon the Pleaſure 
of the General, and upon the Nature and Conſequence of 
the Aﬀair, in which they were engag'd : However, we have 
tolerable Ground to aſſign One to every Legion. 

Under the Emperors, there were two Sorts of Legat, 
Conſulares and Prætorii; the firſt of which commanded 
Whole Armies, as the Emperor's Lieutenant-Generals ; and 
the other only particular Legions. 1 

The General excell'd all other Officers, not only becauſe 
he had the chief Command of the whole Army, Horſe and 
Foot, Legions and Auxiliaries ; but eſpecially as he was allcw- 
ed the Auſpicia, or the Honour of taking Omens, by Help 


of the Diviners, which made a very ſolemn Ceremony in all 
r. (4) Dionyſ. Halicarn. lib. 11. 65) Bello Civil, lb. 2: 


Martial 
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Martial Expeditions. Hence they were ſaid, gerere rem ſuis. 
auſpiciis, and ſuis divis. This was moſt properly applied, 
when they did not act in Perſon; as Suetonius, when he 
reckons up the Conqueſts of Auguſtus, expreſſes himſelf: Da- 
muit autem partim duttu, partim auſpiciis ſuis, &c. (a]. 

Mathiavel (b) highly extols the Wiſdom of the Romans in 
allowing their Generals unlimited Commiſſions, by which they . 
were impower'd to fight or not to fight; to aſſault ſuch a. 
Town, or to march another way, without controul ; the Senate 
reſerving to themſelves only the Power of making Peace and 
decreeing War, unleſs upon extraordinary occaſions. This was 
ſeveral Times the Cauſe of remarkable Victories, that in all 
Probability had been otherwiſe prevented. Thus when Fabius 
Maximus had given the Tuſcans a conſiderable Defeat at u- 
trium, and enter'd on a Reſolution to paſs the Ciminian Foreſt, 
a very dangerous and difficult Adventure; he never ſtaid to 
expect farther Orders from Rome, but immediately march'd 
his Forces into the Enemies Country, and, at the other Side of 
the Foreſt, gave them a total Overthrow. In the mean Time, 
the Senate, fearing he might venture on ſuch an hazardous At- 
tempt, ſent the Tribynes of the Commons, with other Officers, 
to defire Fabius that he would not by any Means think of 
ſuch an Enterprize ; but not arriving till he had effected his 
Deſign, inſtead of hindring his Reſolution, they return'd 
Home with the joyful News of his Succeſs (c). g 

The ſetting out of the General was attended with great 
Pomp and Superſtition. The publick Prayers and Sacrifices 
for his Succeſs being finiſh'd, he, habited in a rich Paludamen- 
tum, a Robe of Purple or Scarlet, inter woven with Gold, be- 
gun his March out of the City, accompanied with a vaſt Re- 
tinue of all Sexes and Ages; eſpecially, if the Expedition were 
undertaken againſt any potent or renowned Adverſary; all 
Perſons. being deſirous to ſee, and follow with their Wiſhes, 
him on whom all their Hopes and Fortunes depended. 

If it would not be too minute, we might add a Deſcripti- 
on of the General's Led Horſes, with their rich Trappings 
of Purple and Cloth of Gold: Such as Dionyſius tells us they 
brought to honeſt Quintius the DiFator, in Lieu of thoſe he 
had left with his Plough ; or, as that of Pompey the Great, 
which Plutarch mentions to have been taken by the Enemy 
in the War with Sertorius, | | 


(«) due. in Aug. © 21. (b) Machiavel's Diſconrſe en Liv (e] Liv. . g. 
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The old Romans. had one very ſu ations Fanc 72 in refe- 
rence to the General, that if he would conſent to be devoted 
or facrificed to Fupiter, Mars, the Earth, and the Infernal 
Gods; all the Misfortunes, Which otherwiſe might have ha 
pen'd to his Party, would, by virtue of that pious Act, be 
transferr'd on their Enemies. This Opinion was confirm'd 
x eh ſucceſsful Inſtances, and articularly, in the moſt 
owned Family of the Decii ; ot whom, the Father, Son, 
and Grandfon, 21 devoted themſelves for the Safi ety of their 
12 1575 oY bein Tn 00 ſul with MO, i 85 Ag 


Ji 5 Priel, to 7 on him he 155 5 of e 


a 1 where Yon was Jar . and the 57555 prog 
95 'd the Battle. His Son died in the ſame Manner i in the 
140 War, arjd his Grandſon in the War with Pyrrbus ;. 


44.6: 4 


which, 10 Romans Were ſucgeſsſul. DS euqnal has 
loſt 7 this deſerv'd Encomium in his Eighth Moſs 25 * 


Pltbeig Deciqrum anime, Plebeia ſuerunt 
Noming : pro totis Legionibus hi tamen, & pra. 

i Omnibus auxilis, atque omni pube Latina  _ 
| Sufficrunt Dit, | Tfernis Terre, re, Parent! - RY Tt 
_ Pluris enim Det eri quam qui | grog af, g, 


From a mean Stock the pious Dicii came, ta 
Small their Eſtates, and Vulgar was their Name: | 
Vet ſuch their Virtue, that their Lok Ape, 
For Rome and all our Legions could atone 

Their Country“ $ Doom they by theix own retrie d 
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CHA P. IX. 
& the Rok Arms and Weapons, 


F OR the Knowledge of this Subject, we need not take up 
with the common Diviſion into Offenſive and pang 


ter, of Wood — with Leather. | 

Galea, or Galerus, a light Caſque for their Head, « BY 
rally made of the Skin of fome wild Beaft, to appear the 
more terrible. Hence Virgil, En. vii. 698. 


— F ulvoſque lupi de pelle air 
and Propertius, iv. xi. 20. l 1146 
Et galea hirſuta compta lupina jubg. L ade hott? 


It ſeems probable, that after the Time when the bei were 
admitted into the Roman Legions, the particular Order of the 
Velites was diſcontinu'd, and ſome of the youngeſt Soldiers 
were choſe out upon Occaſion to skirmiſh before the main 
Body. Hence we find, among the light Forces in the Times 
of the Emperors, the Sagittarii and Funditores, the Darters 
and Slingers, who never conſtituted any Part of the proper 
Velites. And ſo, before the Inſtitution of the Velites, we meet 
with the Rorarii, whom Salluft calls Ferentarii, who per- 
formed the ſame Duty, with ſeveral Sorts of Weapons. 

Some attribute the like Imployment to the Accenſi; but 
theſe were rather ſupernumerary Recruits, or a Kind of 
Serjeants, in the more ancient Armies. 

The Arms of the Haffati, Principes, and Triarii, were in a 
great Meaſure the ſame; and therefore Polybius has not divi- 
ded them i in his Deſcription, but ſpeaks of them all together. 

ä N 4 Their 
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Their Sword was the ſame at that of the Velites; nor need 
we obſerve any Thing more about it, only that the Roman 
Soldiers us'd commonly to wear it on their Right-ſide, that 
it might not hinder their Shield; tho' they are often repre- 
ſented otherwiſe in ancient Monuments. | 

Their other Arms, worth our Notice, were the Scutum, 
the Pilum, the Galea, and the Lorica.. 

The Scutum was a Buckler of Wood, the Parts being join- 
ed. together with little Plates of Iron, and the whole cover'd 
with a Bull's Hide: An Iron Plate went about it without, 
to keep off Blows; and another within, to hinder it from 
taking any Damage by dies on the Ground: In the Middle 
was an Iron Boſs or Umbo jutting out, very ſerviceable to 
glance off Stones and Darts, and ſometimes to preſs violent- 
ly upon the Enemy, and drive all before them. They are 
to be diſtinguiſh'd from the Chypei, which were leſs, and 
> th round, belonging more properly to other Nations ; 

tho' for ſome Time us'd by the Romans. The Scute 
themſelves were of two Kinds; the Ovata, and the Imbri- 
cata: The former is a plain oval Fi igure ; the other oblong, 
and bending inward, like a half Cylinder. Polybius makes 
the Scuta four Foot long, and Plutarch calls them odVigets, 
reaching down to the Feet (a). And *tis very probable, that 
they cover'd almoſt the whole Body, ſince in Livy we meet 
with Soldiers who ſtood on the ward, ſometimes ſleeping 
with their Head laid on their Shield, having fix'd the other 
Part of it on the Earth (5). 

The Pilum was a Miſſive Weapon, which, in a Charge, 
they darted at the Enemy. It was commonly Four: ſquare, 
but ſometimes round; compos d of a Piece of Wood about 
three Cubits long, and 2 Slip of Iron of the ſame Length, 
hooked and jagged at the End. They took abundance of 
Care in joining the two Parts together, and did it ſo artifi- | 
cially, that it would ſooner break in the Iron itſelf than in 
the Joint. Every Man had two of theſe PYa; and this 
Number the Poets allude to : 


Vins manu late criſpans batitia ferro. Virg. Zn. i, 31 7. 


Du duo fala 1 manu geftans accliuia monti 
_ Fixerat, intorquet jacula, Statius Thehaid, ii. 


(a) Plus, in P. Zmylio, d * Liv. lib. + 


C. Marius, 
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C. Marius, in the Cimbrian War, contriv'd theſe Pila after 
a new Faſhion : For before, where the Wood was join'd to 
the Iron, it was made faſt with two Iron Pins: Now Marius 
let one of them alone as it was, and pulling out the other, put 
a weak wooden Peg in its Place; contriving it ſo, that when 
'twas ſtuck in the Enemies Shield, it ſhould not ſtand out- 
right as formerly ; but, the wooden Peg breaking, the Iron 
ſhould bend, and ſo the Javelin 40125 faſt by its crooked 
Point, ſhould weigh down the Shield 

The Galea was a Head-piece, or 2 coming down 
to the Shoulders, common ok Braſs ; Tho Plutarch tells us, 
that Camillus order'd thoſe of his Army to be Iron, as the 
ſtronger Metal (5), The low, Part of FO fey Buc- 
cula, as we have it in Juvenal; 


7 \ 
* 


— Frafta de caſſide Buctuli in” . Sit. x. 134. 5 


A Chap-faln Beaver looſely hanging by 
The Cloven Helm, 


On the Top was the Criftay or r Creſt ; in 88 of which 
the Soldiers took great Pride. In the Time of Palybius they 
wore Plumes of Feathers dy'd of various Colours, to render 5 
themſelves beautiful to their Friends, and terrible to their Ene- 
mies, as the Turks dd at preſent. But in moſt of the old 
Monuments we find the Creſts repreſented otherwiſe, and 
not much different from thoſe on the Top of our modern 
e Virgil mentions the * ethers on. 2 articular 

ccalion ; + 


Cujus ohrinæ fargunt de vertice pong. by el 


* he deſcribes Mezentius 8 Creſt, as made of a ; Horſe" $ 
Mane : 


——=Chriftaque birfutus equina. An. x. 869. 


But whatever the common Soldiers had for their Creſt, 
thoſe of the Officers were more ſplendid and curious; deing 
uſually work'd in Gold or Silver, and reaching quite croſs the 
Helmet for Diſtinction-ſake. If we might ſpeak of thoſe of 
Foreign Commanders, the Creſt of King Pyrrhus, as very 
ſingular, would deſerve our Remark ; which Plutarch de- 
{cribes as made of two Goats Horns (c). 


(4) Plutarsh in Marin (i) Ium in Canill, (e) Mem in n 
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be Lorias was 2 Brigandine or Coat of Mail, generally 
made of Leather, and work'd over with little Hooks of Iron, 
and ſometimes adorn'd with ſmall Scales of thin Gold; 3 as 


we find in Virgil. 
„ Diedony 9 bamis, En. tit. 467. 


: Bi. he | 
Nec ale fruama borica felis & are. Zn. ix. 707. 


Sometimes the Zorice were a Sort of Line Caſlocks, ſuch 
as uetonius attributes to Galba, and like that of Alexander in 
Plutarch 3; or thoſe of the Spaniſb Troops defcrib'd by Fo- 
Iybius in his Account of the Battle of Canna. 

The poorer Soldiers, Who were rated under a. Thouſand 
Drachms, inſtead of this Brigandine, wore a Pectorale, or 
Breaſt-plate of thin Braſs, about twelve Fingers ſquare ; and 
this, with what has already been deſcrib'd, render'd them 
compleatly arm'd ; unleſs we add Ocrez or Greaves, which 
they wore on their Legs; which perhaps they borrow'd (as 
many other Cuſtoms) from the Oey ſo well known by 
r . n OERY | 


: — — eee a 


1 hs the Aa Times of the — their Horſe us'd only: a 
round Shield, with a Helmet on their Head, and a Couple 
of Javelins in their Hands; great Part of their Body. being 
left without Defence. But as ſoon as they found the great 
Inconveniencies to which they were hereby expoſed, they 
began to arm themſelves like the Grecian Horſe, or much 
like their own Foot; only their Shield was a little ſhorter and 
ſquarer, and their Launce or Javelin thicker with Spikes at 
each end, that, if one n the Ik * be ſer- 
5 8 8805 5. 101 Dy 0 | 1 
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C HAT... 
The Order of the Roman Army drawn up in Battalia. 


HEN the Officers marſhall'd the Army in order to an 

Engagement, the Haſtuti were plac'd in the Front in 
thick and firm Ranks; the Prixcipes behind them, but not al- 
together ſo cloſe; and after chem the Triarii, in ſo wide and 
looſe an Order, that, upon Occafion, they could receive both 
the Principes and the Haſtati into their Body in any Diſtreſs. 
The Velites, and in later Times the Bowmen and Slingers, 
were not drawn up in this regular Manner, but diſpos' d of 
either before the Front of the Haſtati, or ſcatterd up and 
down among the void Spaces of the fame Haſtati, or ſome- 
times plac'd in two Bodies in the Wings; but where- ever they 
were fix'd, theſe: light Soldiers began the Combat, skirmiſh- 
ing in flying Parties with the firſt Troops of the Enemy. If 
they prevail'd, which very ſeldom happen d, they p ted 
the Victory; but upon a Repulſe they fell back by the Flanks 
of the Army, or rallied again in the Rear. When they were 
retir'd, the Hqſlati advanc'd againſt the Enemy; and in caſe 
they found themſelves over- power'd, retiring ny toward the 
Principes, ſell ino the Intervals of their Ranks, and, together 
with them, renew'd the Fight. But if the Priacipes and the 
Haſtati thus joinꝰd were too weak to ſuſtain the Fury of the 
Battle, they all fell back into the wider Intervals of the Tria- 
744; and then all together being united into a firm Maſs, they 
made another Effort, much more impetuous than any before. 
If this Aſſault proy'd. ineffectual, the Day was intirely loſt, as 
to the Foot, there heing no farther Reſerv ee. 
This Way of marſhalling the Foot, was exactly like the 
Order of Trees, which Gardiners call the Quincunx; which 
z admirably compar'd to it in Virgil (aa). 


Ut ſæpe ingenti bello cum longa cobortes | 
Enplicuit Legies, & campo ftetit agmen aperto, 


(a) Georg. ii. 279. 


Direda- 
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Directægue acies, ac late fludtuat omnis _ 
Ere renidenti tellus, necdum horrida miſcent 
Præœlia, ſed dubius mediis Mars errat in armis © 
Omnia ſint paribus numeris dimenſa viarum. + 
Non animum modo uti paſcat proſpetius inanem ; 
Sed quia non aliter vires dabit omnibus æquas 
Terra, neque in vacuum poterunt ſe extengere rams. 


As Legions in the Field their Front diſplay, 
Foo try the Fortune of ſome doubtful Day, 
And move to meet their Foes with ſober Pace, 
Strict to their Figure, tho” in wider Space, 
Before the Battle joins, while from afar 
The Field yet glitters with the Pomp of War; 
And equal Mars, like an impartial Lord, 
Leaves all to Fortune, and the Dint of Sword; 
So let thy Vines in Intervals be ſeet, 
But not their Rural Diſcipline forget, 
Indulge: their Width, and add a roomy Space, 
That their extremeſt Lines may ſcarce embrace. 
Nor this alone t'indulge a vaſt Delight, 
And make a pleaſing Proſpect for the Sight: 
But for the Ground itſelf, this only Way 5 
Can equal Vigour to the Plants convey, 55 
Which crowded, want the Room their Branches to diſ- 
Sk IS. wit e RA Mr. Dryden. 


And as the Reaſon of that Poſition of the Trees is not 
only for Beauty and Figure, but that every particular Tree 
may have Room to ſpread its Roots and Boughs, without en- 
tangling and hindering the reſt; ſo in this ranking of the 
Men, the Army was not only ſet out to the beſt Advantage, 
and made the greateſt Show, but every particular Soldier had 
free Room to uſe his Weapons, and to withdraw himſelf be- 

tween the void Spaces behind him, without occaſioning any 

Confuſton or Diſturbance. Ait de. | 
The Stratagem of rallying thus three Times, has been reck- 
on'd almoſt the whale Art and Secret of the Roman Diſcipline ; 
and *twas almoſt impoſſible it ſhou'd prove unſucceſsful, if duly 
obſerv'd: For Fortune, in every Engagement, muſt have faiꝰd 
them three ſeveral Times, before they could be routed ; and 
the Enemy muſt have had the Strength and Reſolution to 
| K n Tr OS overcome 


* 
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overcome them in three ſeveral Encounters, for the Deciſion 
of one Battle: Whereas moſt other Nations, and even the 
Grecians themſelves, drawing up their whole Army, as it 
were, in one Front, truſted themſelves and Fortunes to the 
Succeſs of a ſingle Charge. [347 2 a 

The Roman Cavalry was poſted at the two Corners of the 
Army, like the Wings on a Body; and fought ſometimes on 
Foot, ſometimes on Horſeback, as Occaſion requir'd, in the 
ſame Manner as our Dragoons: The Confederate, or Aux- 
iliary Forces, compos'd the two Points of the Battle, and 
cover'd the whole Body of the Roman. 
As to the Stations of the Commanders, the General com- 

monly took up his Poſt near the Middle of the Army, be- 
tween the Principes and the Triarii, as the fitteſt Place to 
give Orders equally to all the Troops. Thus Virgil diſpoſes 


of Turnus: : 


wn Medio Dux agmine Turnus | 
Vertitur Arma tenens. — En. ix. 28. 


The Legati and Tribunes were uſually poſted by him; 
unleſs the Former were order d to command the Wings, or 
the others ſome particular Part of the Army. . 
The Centurions ſtood every Man at the Head of his Cen- 
tury to lead them up; tho' ſometimes, out of Courage and 
Honour, they expos'd themſelves in the Van of the Army: 
As Salluſt reports of Cataline, that he poſted all his choice 
Centurions, with the Evocati, and the Flower of the Com- 
mon Soldiers, in the Front of the Battle. But the Primi- 
pili, or Chief Centurions, had the Honour to ſtand with the 
Tribunes, near the General's Perſon. 

The common Soldiers were plac'd in ſeveral Ranks, at 
the Diſcretion of the Centurions, according to their Age, 
Strength, and Experience; every Man having three Foot 
ſquare allow'd him to manage his Arms in: And *twas moſt 
religiouſly obſerv'd in their Diſcipline, never to abandon their 
Ranks, or break their Order, upon any Account. 

But beſides the common Methods of drawing up this Ar- 
my, which are ſufficiently explain'd by every Hiſtorian of 
any Note, there were ſeveral other very fingular Methods of 
forming their Battel into odd Shapes, according to the Na- 
ture of the Enemy's Body. | — 
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Such as the Cuneus; when an Army was rang'd in the 


Figure of a Wedge, the nivſt proper to pierce and break the 


Outer of the Enemy. This was otherwiſe call'd Caput Por- 
cimumn, which in ſome Meaſure it reſembled: 

The Globus; when the Soldiers caſt cette into a firm 
round Body, practis d uſually in Caſes of Extremity. 

The Forſex; an Army drawn: up as it wefe into the Form 
of a Pair of Sheers. It ſeems to have been invented on Pur- 
poſe to receive the Cuneus, in caſe the Enemy ſhou'd make 
uſe of that Figure. For while he endeavour'd to open, and, 
as it were, to cleave their Squadrons with. His Wedge, by 
keeping their Froops open like the Sheers, and receiving him 
in the Middle, they not only hinder'd the Damage defign'd 
— their on Men, but commonly cut the adverſe Body in 

ieces. 

The Turris, an oblong ſquare Figure, after the Faſhion of 
a Tower, with very few Men in a File, and the Files ex- 
tended to a great Length. Thi ſeems of very eee 
as being mention d in Homer : 


Oi Is f avgyndy Een a dprucalſeg. IIiad. E. 43. 


The Serra, or Saw; whe the firſt Companies in the Front 
of the Army, beginning the Engagement, fometimes pro- 
ceeded, and ſometimes drew back; ſo that by the Help of a 
large Fancy, one might find ſome Reſemblance between them 
and the Teeth of that Inſtrument. 
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| ee RED \ BW: hs 2ntt k 
The Enfigns and Colours; the Muſick 1 the Word 12 
E the Haraigues of the General. 


THERE are ſeveral Things Rill 3 relating to 1 | 
Army, very obſervable, before we come to the Camp 


and Diſcipline; ſuch as the Ehſi the Muſick, the Word 


or Sign in Engagements, and Harangues of the Ge- 
neral. 5 6d 61% 
As to the Enfigns, they were either proper to the Foot, 

or to the Horſe, Enfigns belonging to the Foot, were ei- 
2 the Common one of the whole Legion, or the Particular 
ones of the ſeveral Manipuli. 

The common Enſign of the whole Legion was an Eagle 
of Gold or Silver, fix'd on the Top of a Spear, holding a 
Thunderbolt in her Talons, as ready to deliver it. That 
this was not peculiar to the Romans, is evident from the 
Teſtimony of Aenophon; who informs us, That the Royal 
Enſign of Cyrus was a golden Eagle ſpread over a Shield, and 
faſten'd on a Spear; and that the ſame was ſtill us'd dy the 
Perſian Kings (a). 

What the Enſigns of the Manipuli formerly were, the very 


| Word points out to us; for, as Ovid expreſſes it, 


Pertica ſuſpenſes portabat longa Maniplos, 
Inde Maniplaris nomina miles habet. 


Manipulus properly ſignifying a Wiſp of Hay, ſuch as in 
ruder Times the Soldlers carried on a Poe for an Enſign. 

But this was in the ruſtick Age of Rome: Afterwards th 
madeuſe of a Spear, with a tranſverſe Piece on the Top, . 
moſt like a Croſs ; and ſometimes with a Hand on the T op, 
in alluſion to Manipulus Below tlie tranverſe Part was 


faſten'd one little orbicular Shield, or more, in which they 


ſometimes placed the ſmaller Images of the _ and in 
latter Times, of the Emperors. 


(a, De Inſtis. Ori, lib. 7. 
| Auguſtus 
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. Anguſtus order d a Globe faſten'd on the Head of a Spear 
= 95 „2 this Uſe, in Token of the Conqueſt of the whole 
— 0 1 W 8 b a f * 7 
The Enſign of the Horſe n nat ſolid as the others, but 
2 Cloth, almoſt like our Colours, ſpreading on a Staff, 
On theſe were commonly the Names of the Emperers, in 
Golden or Purple Letters. n L 
3 The Religious Care, the Soldiers took of the Enſigns, was 
4 extraordinary; they worſhipped them, ſwore by them, and 
5 incurr'd certain Death if they loſt them. Hence *twas an u- 
Wh ſual Stratagem in a dubious Engagement, for the Commanders 
1 to ſnach the Enſigns out of the Bearers Hands, and throw 
them among the Troops of the Enemy, knowing that their 
| Mien would venture the extremeſt Danger to recover them. 
| As fot the ſeveral Kinds of Standards and Banners, intro- 
| duc'd by the later Emperors, juſt before Chriſtianity, and af. 
' terwards, they do not fall under the preſent Enquiry, which 
if is confin'd to the more flouriſhing and vigorous Ages of 
105 | the Common-wealth. 


The Romans us'd only Wind- muſick in their Army; the In- 
ſtruments, which ſerv'd for that Purpoſe, may be diſtinguiſh'd 

into the Tubæ, the Cornua, the Buccinæ, and the Litui. 
The Tuba is ſuppos d to have been exactly like our Trum- 
pet, running on wider and wider in a direct Line to the Orifice, 
The Cornua were bent-almoſt round; they owe their Name 
and Original to the Horns of Beaſts, put to the ſame Uſe in 

—_—_ za... 5 aa 7 

The Buccinæ ſeem to have had the fame Riſe, and may des 
rive their Name from Bos and Cano. Tis very hard to diſtin- 
guiſh theſe from the Cornua, unleſs they were ſomething leſs, 
and not quite fo crooked : Yet tis moſt certain, that they were 
ol a different Species; becauſe we never read of the Cornua in 

Uſe with the Watch; or Centinels, but only theſe Buctinæ. 
The Litui were à middle Kind between the Cornua and 
the Tube, being almoſt ſtraight, only a little turning in at the 
Top, like the Lituus, or ſacred Rod of the Augur, whence 
| * borrow'd their Name. ld TY, = 
I Theſe Inſtruments being all made of Braſs, the Players 
on them went under the Name of #nzatores, beſides the pars 
- ticular Terms of Tubicines, Cornicines, Buccinatores, &. 
and there ſeems to have been a ſet Number aſſign'd to 
every Manipulus and Turma ; beſides ſeveral of a higher 
Order, and common to the whole Legion. In a . 
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the former took their Station by the Enſign, or Colours, of 
their particular Company, or Troop : The others ſtood near 
the Chief Eagle in a Ring, hard by the General and Prime 
Officers; and when the Alarm was to be given, at the Word 
of the Genetal, theſe latter began it, and were followed by 
the common Sound of the reſt, diſpers'd through the ſeveral 
Parts of the Army. | | 

Beſides this Claſſicum, or Alarm, the Soldiers gave a ge- 
neral Shout at the firſt Encounter (a), which in latter Ages 
they call'd Barritus, fromi a German Ofiginal. 45 

This Cuſtom ſeems to have riſen from an Inſtinct of Na- 
ture, and is attributed almoſt to all Nations that engag d in 
any Martial Action; as by Honier to the Trojans ; by Ta- 
eitus to the Germans; by Livy to the Gault; by Quintus 
Curtius to the Macedonian and Perſians ; by Thucydides, 
Plutarch, and other Authors, to the Grecidns, Pohænus 
honours Pan with the Invention of the Device, when he was 
Lieutehant-Genetal to Bacchus in the Indian Expedition; 
and if ſo, we have a very good Original for the Terrores 
Panici, or Panick Fears, which might well be the Conſe- 
quence of ſuch a diſmal and ſurprizing. Clamour. The Ro- 
mens made one Addition to this Cuſtom, at the ſame Time 
claſhing their Arms with great Violence, to improve the 
Strength and Terror of the Noiſe, This they call'd Con- 
cuſſſo Arniorum. 33 

Our famous Milton Has given us a noble Deſcription of it, 
as us'd by the Rebel Angels after their Leader's Speech for 
the renewing of the War: 


He ſpake: And to confirm his Words, out flew 

Millions of flaming Swords, drawn from the Thighs 

Of mighty Cherubirhs ; the ſudden Blaze 

Far round illumin'd Hell : Highly they rag'd 

Againſt the Higheſt, and Fierce with graſped Arms, 

Claſh'd on their Sounding Shields, the Din of War, 

Hurling Defiance toward the Vault of Heaven. 

Parad, Loft; B. J. 


The Signs of Battle, beſides the Claſſicum, were either a Flag 
or Standard, erected for that Purpoſe, which Plutarch, in T wo 
ſeveral Places, calls a Purple Robe; or more properly ſome 

(s) Vid. A. Geli. Notz. Attic. lib. 1. cap, 11. 
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Word or Sentence communicated by the General to the Chief 
Officers, and by them to the whole Army. This commonly 
contain'd ſome good Omen; as, Felicitas, Libertas, Victoria, 
Fortuna Cæſaris, and the like; or elſe the Name of ſome 
Deity ; as Julius Czjar us d Venus Genetrix; and Auguſtus, 
Apollo. e old Tęſera, put to this Uſe, ſeems to have 
been a Sort of Tally deliver'd to every Soldier to diſtinguiſh 
him from the Enemy; and, perhaps, on that they ug'd-to 
inſcribe ſome particular Word or Sentence, which afterwards. 
they made uſe of without the Tally. 35 
One great Encouragement, which the Soldiers receiv'd in 
their Entrance on any Adventure, was from the Harangue of 
the General; who, upon the undertaking an Enterprize, had 
a Throne erected with Green Turf, ſurrounded with the Fa/: 
ces, Enſigns, and other Military Ornaments; from whence he 
addreſs'd himſelf to the Army, put them in Mind of the no- 
ble Atchievements of their Anceſtors, told them their own 


. Strength, and explain'd to them the Order and Force of the 


Enemy; raiſing theix Hopes with the glorious Rewards of 
Honour and Victory, and diſſipating their Fears by all the 
Arguments that a natural Courage and Eloquence could ſug- 
geſt : This was term'd Allocutio. Which Cuſtom, tho' now 
laid afide as antiquated and uſeleſs, yet is highly commended 
in the ancient Diſcipline, and, without doubt, has been of- 
ten the Cauſe of extraordinary Succeſſes, and the Means of 
ſtifling Sedition, hindering raſh Action, and preventing many 
unfortunate Diſorders in the Field. 3 gy: 


„C I - 
The Form and Diviſion of the Roman Camp. 


1 5 HE Romans were more exact in nothing than in forming 

their Camp; and Two very great Commanders, Philip 
of Macedon, and King Pyrrhus, upon View of their admira- 
ble Order and Contrivance herein, are reported to have ex- 
preſs d the greateſt Admiration imaginable of the Roman Art, 
and to have thought them more than Barbarians, as the 
Grecians term'd all People beſides themſelves. 
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Before we take a pariteular Proſpect of the Camp, we had 
beſt diſtinguiſh between the Caſtra Aſtiva, and Caſtra Hi- 
berna : The former were ſometimes light and moveable, fo 
that they might be ſet up, or took down, in a Night; and 
then they call'd them fimply Caſtra. At other Times, when 
they defign'd to continue long in their Encampments, they 
took more Pains to fortify and regulate them, for the Con- 
venience and Defence of their Men; and then they term'd 
them Caſtra Stativa. | | AIG. 

As for the Hiberna, or Winter-Quarters, they were com- 
monly taken up in ſome City or Town, or elſe fo built and 
contriv'd as to make almoſt a Town of themſelves. And 
hence the Antiquarians obſerve, That the Modern Towns, 
whoſe Names end in ceſter, were originally theſe Caſtra Hi- 
berna of the Romans. | | 

The Figure of the Roman Camp was Fout-ſquare, divided 
into Two chief Partitions, the Upper and the Lower. In the 
Upper Partition, wete the Pavilion of the General, and the 
Lodgments of the chief Officers: In the Lower, were difpos'd 
the Tents of the common Soldiers, Horſe and Foot: 

The General's Apartment, which they call'd Prætorium 
(becauſe the Ancient Latins ſtyl'd all their Commanders 
Prætores) ſeems to have been of a round Figure: The chief 
Parts of it were the Tribunal, or General's Pavilion; the 
Augurale, ſet aſide for Prayers, Sacrifices, and other Religi- 
ous Uſes; the Apartments of the young Noblemen, who 
came under the Care of the General, to inform themſelves 
in the Nature of the Countries, and to gain ſome Experience 
in Military Affairs: Theſe Gentlemen had the honourable 
Title of Imperatoris Contubernales. | 

On the Right-fide of the Prætorium ſtood the Dueſtorium, 
aſſign'd to the Quæſtor, or Treaſurer of the Army, and hard 
by the Forum ; ſerving not only for the Sale of Commodities, 
but alſo for the meeting of Councils, and giving Audience to 
Ambaſſadors: This is ſometimes call'd Quintana. 

On the other Side of the Prætorium were lodg'd the Le- 
gati, or Lieutenant-Generals : And below the Prætorium, 
the Tribunes took up their Quarters by Six and Six, oppoſite 
to their proper Legions, to the End they might the better 
govern and inſpe&t them. wo, Bd | 
The Prefe#i of the Foreign Troops' were lodg'd at the 
Sides of the Tribunes, over-againſt their reſpective = 


2 


borious Services, 
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Behind theſe were the Lodgments of the Evocati, and then 
thoſe of the Extraordinarii and Ablecti Eguites, which con- 


cluded the higher Part of the Camp. | 


Between the two Partitions was included a Spot of Ground 
about an Hundred Foot in Length, which they call'd Prin- 
cipia, where the Altars and Statues of the Gods, and (per- 
haps) the chief Enſigns were fix d all together. 255 

The Middle of the lower Partition, as the moſt honour- 


able Place, was aſſign'd to the Roman Horſe; and next to 


them were quarter d the Triarii; then the Principes ; cloſe 
by them the Haſtati; afterwards the Foreign Horſe; and in 
the laſt Place the Foreign Foot. | \ | 

But the Form and Dimenſions of the Camp can't be fo 
well deſcrib'd any other Way, as in a Table, where they are 
expos'd to View. However we may remark Two great Pieces 
of Policy in the Way of diſpoſing the Confederate Forces : For 


in the firſt Place, they divided the whole Body of Foreigners, 
placing Part in the higheſt Partition of the Camp, and Part 


in the lower; and then the Matter was order'd fo, that they 
ſhould be ſpread in thin Ranks round the Troops of the 
State: So that the latter, poſſeſſing the middle Space, re- 
main'd firm and ſolid, while the others were Maſters of very 
little Strength, being ſeparated ſo vaſt a Diſtance from one 
another, and lying juſt on the Skirts. of the Army 

The Romans fortified their Camp with a Ditch and Para- 
pet, which they term'd Feſſa and Yallum : In the laſt, ſome 
diſtinguiſh two Parts, the Agger and the Sudes. The Ag 
ger was no more than the Earth caſt up from the Vallum; 
and the Sudes were a Sort of Wooden Stakes to ſecure and 
ſtrengthen it. | $ 


. Of the Duties, Works, and Exerciſes of the Soldiers. 
THE Duties and Works of the Soldiers conſiſted chiefly 
in their Watches and Guards, and their Diligence in 
caſting up Intrenchments and Ramparts, and ſuch other la- 


The 


- 


* 


\ 
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The Watches and Guards were divided into the Excubiæ, 
and the Vigiliæ : The firſt kept by Day, and the other by 
Night. 

2 to the Excubiæ, they were kept either in the Camp, or 
at the Gates and Intrenchments. For the former, there was 
allow'd a whole Manipulus to attend before the Prætorium; 
and Four Soldiers to the Tent of every Tribune. | 

The Triarii, as the moſt honourable Order, were excus'd 
from the ordinary Watches; yet being plac'd exactly oppoſite to 

the Equztes, they were oblig'd to have an Eye over their Horſes. 
The Excubiæ, at the Gates of the Camp, and at the In- 
trenchments, they properly calPd Statianes. There ſeems to 
have been aflign'd one Company of Foot, and one Troop of 
Horſe to each of the four Gates every Day. And twas a moſt 
unpardonable Crime to deſert their Poſt, or abandon their 
Corps of Guards. The Excellency of the Roman Diſcipline, in 
this Particular, has appear d on many Occaſions to their great 

Honour, and to the Benefit of their Affairs. To give one In- 
ſtance: At the Siege of Agrigentum in Sicily, in the firſt Pu- 
nick War, when the Roman Guards had diſpers d themſelves 
abroad a little farther than they ought into the Eields of Fo- 
rage; and the Carthaginians laying hold on the Opportunity, 
made a vigorous Sally from the Town, and in all Probability 
would have forc'd' the Camp; the Soldiers, who had careleily 
neglected their Duty, being ſenſible of the extreme Penalty 
they had incurr'd, reſolv'd to repair the Fault by ſome re- 
markable Behaviour; and accordingly rallying together, they 
not only ſuſtain'd the Shock of the Enemy, to whom they 
were far inferior in Number, but in the End made ſo great a 
Slaughter among them, as compell'd them to retreat to their 
Works, when they had well-nigh forc'd the Roman Lines (a). 

The Night- guards, aſſign'd to the General and Tribunes, 
were of the ſame Nature as thoſe in the Day. But the pro- 
per Vigiles were Four in every Manipulus, keeping Guard 

Three Hours, and then reliev'd by Fours: So that there were 
Four Sets in a Night, according to the Four Watches, which 
took their Name from this Cuſtoͤnmn e 

The Way of ſetting this Nightly Guard, was by a Tally or 
Teſera, with a particular Inſcription given from one Centu- 
rion to another, quite through the Army, till it came again 
to the Tribune, who at firſt deliver'd it. Upon the Receipt 


(s) Vide Polyb. lib, 2. 
O 3 of 


of this, the Guard was immediately ſet. The Perſon, de- 
puted to carry the Teſſera from the Tribunes to the Centu- 
rions, was called Teſſerarius, | 1 
But, becauſe 'this was not a ſufficient Regulation of the 
Buſineſs, they had the Circuitio Vigilum, or a viſiting the 
Watch, perform'd commonly about four Times in the Night, 
by ſome of the Horſe. Upon extraordinary Occaſions, the 
Tribune and Lieutenant-Generals, and ſometimes: the Ge- 
neral himſelf, made theſe Circuits in Perſon, and took a ſtrict 
View of the Watch in every Part of the Camp. 
... Livy (a) when he takes an Occafion to compare the Mace. 
donians with the Raman Soldiers, gives the latter particularly 
the Preference, for their unwearied Labour and Patience in 
carrying on their Works. And that this was no mean Enco- 
mium, appears from the Character 'Palybius (b) has beſtow'd 
on the Matedonians, that ſcarce any People endur'd Hardſhips 
better, or were more patient of Labour; whether in their For: 
tifications or Encampments, or in jen; other painful and hardy 
Employment incident to the Life of a Soldier. There is no 
Way of ſhewing the Excellency of the Romans in this Affair, 
but by giving ſome: remarkable Inſtances of the Military 
Works; and we may be ſatisfed with an Account of ſome 
of them, which occur under the Conduct of Julius Ceſar. 
When he beſieg d a Town of the Atuatici in Gallia, he be- 
girt it with a Rampart of Twelve Foot high, and as many 
broad; ſtrengthening it with a vaſt Number of wooden Forts: 
The whole Compaſs included Fiſteen Miles: And all this he fi · 
niſh'd with ſuch wonderful Expedition, that the Enemy were 
oblig'd to confeſs, they thought the Romans were aſſiſted in 
theſe Attempts by ſome ſupernatural or divine Power (c). 
At another time, in an Expedition againſt the Helverz: in the 
fame Country, with the Aſſiſtance only of one Legion, and ſome 
Provincial Soldiers, he raisd a Wall Nineteen Miles long, and 
Sixteen Foot high, with a Ditch proportionahle to deſend it (4). 
More remarkable than either of theſe were his Fortifications 
| before Aleſia, or Alexia in I urgunay, deſcrib'd by himſelf at 
large in his ſeventh Book; by which he protected his Army 
againſt Fourſcore thoufand Men that were in the Town, and 
Two hundred and forty thouſand Foot, and Eight thouſand 
Horſe that were arriv'd to the Aſſiſtance of the Enemy (e). 
© | Ho (le) cæſar. de Bell. Gall, lib, 2. cap, 8. (d) Iden. 
6 > IDS. (9 4 de Bell, Gall, lib, a. cap. 8. () Len 
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But his moſt wonderful Performance, of this 1 were 
the Works with which he ſhut up Pompey and his Army in 
Dyrhachium,, reaching from Sea to Sea; which are thus ele- 
ginty deſcrid'd by Lucan, Lid. vi. 


Prangantur montes, planumque per ak Czfar 
Ducit opus : pandit Jofſas, turritaqgue fummis 
Diſponit Caſtella jugis, magnoque roteſſit 
Amplexus fines, ſaltus, nemoroſaque "Yeſqua, 
Et ſilvas, vaſtague ſeras indagins claudi: 
Non defunt campi, non deſunt pabula Mag no, 
Caſtrague Cefareo en aggere mitat, &c. 


Vaſt Cliffs, beat down; no more'o'erlook the Main, 5 
And levell'd Mountains form a wond'rous Plain: | 
Unbounded Trenches with high Forts ſecure 

The ſtately Works, and ſcorn a Riyal Power. 
won oreſts, Parks, | in endleſs Circuits, join'd, 

wand ange Encloſures cheat the Savage Kind. 
Still Pompey's Foragers ſecure may range ; - 
Still he his Camp, without Confinement, change, Sr. 


The Exerciſes of their Body were, Walking, Running, 
Leaping, Vaulting, and Swimnie. The firſt was very ſer- 


viceable upon Account of tedious Marches, which were ſome- 


times of Neceſlity to.be undertaken ; the next to-make them 
give a more violent Charge on the Enemy! ; and the two laſt 
for climbing the Ramparts and paſſing the Ditches. The 
Vaulting belong d properly to the Ca, and is ſtill own'd 
as uſeful as ever. 


The Exerciſes of their Arms Lipſius divides into Palaria 
and Armatura. 


The Exercitia ad Palum, | or r Palaria, were a in 


this Manner: They ſet up a great Poſt about fix Foot high, 


ſuitable to the Stature of + a Man; and this the Soldiers were 
wont to aſſail with all Inſtruments of War, as if it were in- 
deed a real Enemy; learning upon this, by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Campidoctores, how to place their Blows a- right. Juve- 


nal brings in the: very Women OY 8 e 


— el quis non vidit. * * Pali = 
Quem ca aſſiduis ſudibus, — — q Sat. 1 246. 


O 4 Who 
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' Who has not ſeen them, when, without a Bluſh, 
Againſt the Poſt their Wicker-Shields they cruſh, 
- Flouriſh the Sword, and at the Plaſtron puſh? _ 
W Ie e [Mr. Dryden, 


Armatura conſiſted chiefly in the Exerciſes perfor: nd 
with all manner of miſſive Weapons; as throwing of the Spear 
or Javelin, ſhooting of Arrows, and the like; in which the 
Tirones, or new liſted Men, were train'd with great Care, 
and with the ſevereſt Diſcipline. Juvenal may, perhaps, 
allude to this Cuſtom in his fifth Satyr: 153. | 


Tu abi frueris mali, quod in aggere rodit, 
Qui tegitur parma & galea, metuenſque flagelli 
Diſcit ab hit ſuto jaculum torquere Capella. 


To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh Fruit is given, as raw 
Young Soldiers at their Exerciſing gnaw, - ' 
Who trembling learn to throw the fatal Dart, 
And under Rods of rough Centurions ſmart. 
NOTED r . 
Nor did the common Soldiers only practiſe theſe Feats, 
but the Commanders themſelves often ſet them an Example 
of Induſtry, and were very eminent for their Dexterity in 
Performances of this Nature. Thus the famous Scipio is de- 
J act 


Ipſe inter medios venture ingentia laudis © 
Signa dabat, vibrare ſudem, tranſmittere ſallu 
Murales felſas, undoſum frangere nando © 
'  Indutus thoraca vadum,  ſpettatula tante 
Ante acies virtutis erant ; ſæpe alite planta 
Ilia perfoſſum, '& camp! per aperta volantem 
 Ipſe pedes prævertit equum : ſæpe arduus idem 
© Caftrorum ſpatium & ſaxo tranſmiſit & haſta. Lib. viii. 


Among the reſt the noble Chief came forth, 
And ſhew'd glad Omens of his future Worth : © 

High o'er his Head, admir'd by all the Brave, 

He brandiſh'd in the Air his threat'ning Staff 
Or leap'd the Ditch, or ſwam the ſpacious Moat, 
Heavy with Arms, and his embroider'd Coat. 
Now fiery Steeds, tho' ſpurr'd with Fury on, 

On Foot he challeng'd, and on Foot out-run 


W hile 
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While croſs the Plain he ſhap'd his airy: Courſe, 

Flew to the Goal, and ſham'd the gen'rous Hotſe. 
Now pond'rous Stones, well poiz'd, with, both his Hands 
Above the wond'ring Crowd unmov'd he ſends; 
Now croſs the Camp aims his long Aſhen Spear, 

Which o'er Ten thouſand Heads flies finging thro? the Air. 


Thus have we taken a ſhort View of the chief Duties, 
Works, and Exerciſes of the Soldiers; but we niuft not for- 
get their conſtant Labour and Trouble of carrying their Bag- 
gage on their Shoulders in a March; this was commonly ſo 
heavy a Burden, and ſo extremely tireſome; that Virgil calls 


o 


it injuſtus faſcis. Georg. iii. 346. 


Non ſecus ac patriis acer Romanus in amis | 
Tnjuſto ſub ſaſct viam dum carpit, & hoſt t: 
Ante exſpectatum poſitis ſtat in ordine caſtris. . 


Thus under heavy Arms the Youth of Rome 
Their long laborious Marches overcome, 
Bending with unjuſt Loads they chearly go, 
And pitch their ſudden Camp before the Fo. 
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T HE Roman Pay conſiſted of Three Parts; Money, Corn, 
and Cloaths.. _ d _—_ 

As to the Money, tis very certain that for above Three 
Hundred Years, together the Army ſerv'd gratis, and at their 
own Charge; and when afterwards a certain Pay came to be 
eſtabliſh'd, it was no more than two Oboli a Day to the com- 
mon Foot; and to the inferior Officers, and the Centurians, 
four Oboli To the Horſe a Drachma apiece. Tis probable 
that the Tribunes receiv'd what was counted very conſidera- 
ble, (tho* Polybius is filent in this Matter) fince, in ſeveral Au- 
thors, we find a large Salary expreſs'd by a Metaphor taken 
from a Tribune's Stipend : Thus Juvenal particularly: | 

Alter enim, quantum in Legione Tribyn .. .-- 

Accipiunt, donat Calvinæ vel Catienæ. Sat, ili. 13 2. 1 

oY „ e | 5 O 
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For bother wealthy Rogue can throw away 

Upon a fingle Girl a Tribunes Pay, © 
Vet Lipſius has conjectur d, from very good Authority, 
that it could not be more than Four Times 9 WI 
pend, or a Drachma and T'wo Obi. 
And theſe were all ſuch mean Conſiderations, that Livy 
had very good Reaſon for his Remark : Nulla unqguam Re/- 
public ſuis, in quam tam jere avaritia luxurtaque immi- 
graverint, nec abi tantus ac tam diu paupertati ac parcimoniæ 


 hones fuit (a). Neuer was there any State or Kingdom in 
 mobich Avarice and Luxury ſo late gain'd: a Head, or where 


honeft Poverty and Frugality -continu'd longer in Efteem and 
Veneration. Fo | . 
Julius Ceſar was the firſt that made any confiderable Al- 
teration in this Affair; who, as Suetonivs affirms; doubled the 
Legionary Pay. for ever. e 
* ſettled a new Stipend rais d to Ten Aſis a Day; 
and the following Emperours made ſuch large Additions, that 
in the Time of Domitian, the ordinary Stipend was Twenty 
five Aſſes per Diem. „ ame) n mas bj ig {1h 
.. The Officers, whom they receiv'd the Money from, were 
the Quæſtors, or rather the Tribumi Ararii, who were a di- 
Kin Society from the former, and who, (as Vaſius (3) has 
fettled the Point) were commiſſion d to take up Money of the 
Justy to pay off the Army. But it is probable, that being 
many in Number, 28 they are conſtantly repreſented in Hi- 
ſtory, they had ſome other Buſineſs beſides this given in 
charge. Calvin the Civilian fays, That they had the Super- 
viſal of all the Money coin'd in the City; as the Qxeſtor took 
Cure of the Taxes coming in from the Provinces (c). 
Befides the Pay receiv'd in Money, we read of Corn and 
Cloaths often given to the Soldiers: But Polybius affares us, 
That the Outer always ſubſtracted ſome Part of their Pay on 
that Account: And Plutarch, among the popular Laws of C. 
Graechus, makes him the Author ot one, ordaming, That the 
Soldiers ſhould be cloath'd at the Expence of the State, with- 
out the leaſt Diminution of their Stipend. The Wheat al- 
low'd to the Foot was every Man four Modii a Month; to 
the Horſe'two Modii, and ſeven of Barley, © | 
It was common for the Soldiers, eſpecially in the Time of 


the ſtrict Diſcipline, to prepare the Corn themſelves for 


| (a) Liv. lib. . * 0 In Etym, Lat, in Vo. Tyib. ; (e) Calo, Fur, in Vo. Trib, 


AErarits 
their 
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their own Uſe; and therefore ſome carried Hand- mills about 
with them, to grind it wich; others pounded it with Stones; 
and this, haſtily baked upon the Coals, very oſten furniſh'd 
them with a Meal, which they made upon Tables of Tur 
with no other Drink than bare Water, or what they call* 
Poſca, Water ſhatpen'd with a Mixture of Vinegar. . 


T HE Puniſhments us d in the Camp, were ſuch as reach'd 
either the Offenders Bodies, Credit, or Goods. The Cor- 
ral Puniſhments were uſually beating with the Vites or 
Rods, or baſtinading with the Plufes ; The laſt, tho' already 
reckon'd up among the Civil Puniſhments which did not 
touch the Life of the Malefactors; yet in the Camp it was for 
the moſt Part Capital, and was perform'd after this Manner. 
The convicted Perſon being brought before the Tribune, 
was by him gently ſtruck over the Shoulders with a Staff: 
After this, the Criminal had Liberty to run; but, at the 
ſame Time, the reſt of the Soldiers had Liberty to kill him 
if they could: So that being proſecuted with Swords, Darts, 
Stones, and all Manner of Weapons on every Hand, he was 
preſently difpatch*d. This Penalty was incurr'd by ſtealing 
any thing out of the Camp; by giving falſe Evidence; by 
abandoning their Poſt in a Battle; by pretending falſely to have 
done ſome great Exploit, out of Hopes of a Reward; or by 
fighting without the General's Order; by loſing their Wea- 
pons ; or by aggravating a Miſdemeanour leſs than either of 

theſe, in repeating it three Times. 5 
If a great Number had offended, as in running from their 
Colours, mutinying,- or other general Crimes, the common 
Way of proceeding to Juſtice was by Decimation, or putting 
all the Criminals Names together in a Shield or Veſſel, and 
drawing them out. by Lot ; every Tenth Man being to die 
without Reprieye, commonly in the Manner juſt now de- 
ſcrib'a : So that by this Means, tho? all were not alike ſen- 
fible of the Puniſhments; yet all were frighted into Obedi- 
ence. In later Authors we meet ſometimes with Viceſimatio, 
and Cente/imatio, which Words ſufficiently explain themſelves. 
PTE The 
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Ihe Puniſhments which reach'd no farther than their Cre- 
dit, by expoſing them to-publick Shame, were ſuch as theſe; 
degrading them from a higher Station to a lower; giving them 
a ſet Quantity of Barley inſtead of Wheat; ungirding them, and 
taking away their Belt; making them ſtand all Supper Time, 
while the reſt fat down ; and ſuch other little Marks of Diſgrace. 

Beſides theſe, A. Gellius has recorded a very ſingular Punith- 
ment, by letting the Delinquent Blood. HisJudgment concern- 
ing the Original of this Cuſtom, is to this Purpoſe : He fanſies 
that in elder Times, this us'd to be preſcribed to the drowty 
and ſluggith Soldiers, rather as a medicinal Remedy than a Pu- 


niſhment; and that in After- Ages it might have been applied 


in moſt other Faults, upon this Conſideration, That all thoſe 
who did not obſerye the Rules of their Diſcipline, were to be 
look'd upon as ſtupid or mad; and for Perſons in thoſe Con- 
ditions, Blood-lenting is commonly ſucceſsful (a). But becauſe 
this Reaſon is hardly ſatisfactory, the great Critick Muretus 
has oblig'd us with another, believing the Deſign of this Cu- 
ſtom to have been, That thoſe mean- ſpirited Wretches might 
loſe that Blood with Shame and Diſgrace, which they dar'd not 
ſpend nobly and honourably in the Service of their Country (b). 
As for the Puniſhiments relating to their Goods and Money, 
the Tribunes might for ſeveral Faults impoſe a Fine on the 


Delinquents, and force them to give a Pledge, in caſe they 


could not pay. Sometimes too they ſtop'd the Stipend; whence 
they were calld, by Way of reproach, Are diruti. 
(a) A. Gel, lib. 10, cap. 8. (5) Muret, Variar, Led. lib. 13. cap, 20. 
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CHAP N 
Of the MILITARY REWARDS. 


BY T the Encouragement of Valour and Induſtry were 
much more confiderable than the Proceedings againſt the 
contrary Vices. The moſt confiderable (not to ſpeak of the 
Promotion from one Station to another, nor of the Occaſi- 
onal Donatives in Money, diſtinguifh'd by this Name from 
the Largeſſes beſtow'd on the common People, and term'd 
Congiarii,) were firſt the Dona Imperatoria; ſuch as 
The Haſta pura, a fine Spear of Wood without any Iron 
on it; ſuch an one as Virgil has given Sy/vius in the Sixth of 
the AÆneids : 760, TEST ite 
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Ille vides? pura juvenis qui nititur haſta. | 

This Preſent was uſually beſtow'd on him, who in ſome 
little Skirmiſh had kill'd an Enemy, engaging him Hand to 
| Hand. They were reckon'd very honourable Gifts, and the 

Gods are commonly repreſented with ſuch Spears, on the old 
Coins. Mr. Walker derives hence the Cuſtom of our Great Of- 
ficers carrying white Rods or Staves, as Enſigns of their Places. 

The Armillz,” a Sort of Bracelets, given upon Account of 
ſome eminent Service, only to ſuch as were born Romans. 

The Torgues, Golden and Silver Collars, wreath'd with 
curious Art and Beauty. Pliny attributes the Golden Col- 
lars to the Auxiliaries, and the Silver to the Roman Soldiers; 
but this is ſuppos'd to be a Miſtake. | 

The Phaleræ, commonly thought to be a Suit of rich 
Trappings for a Horſe ; but, becauſe we find them beſtow'd 
on the Foot as well as the Cavalry, we may rather ſuppoſe 
them to have been golden Chains of like Nature with the 
Torques, only that they ſeem to have hung down to the 
Breaſt ; whereas the others went only round the Neck. The 
Hopes of theſe T'wo laſt are particularly urg'd, among the 
Advantages of a Military Life, by Fuvenal, Sat. xvi. 60. 

Ut læti phaleris omnes, & torquibus omnes. 

The Vexilla, z Sort of Banners of different Colours, work- 
ed in Silk, or other curious Materials, ſuch as Auguſtus be- 
ſtow'd on Agrippa, after he had won the Sea-fight at Actium. 

Next to theſe were the ſeveral Coronets, receiv'd on va- 
rious Occaſions. As, | 

Corona Civica, given to any Soldier that had ſav'd the Life 
of a Roman Citizen in an Engagement. This was reckon'd 
more honourable than any other Crown, tho compog'd of no 
better Materials than Oaken Boughs. Virgil calls it Civilis 

Quercus, En. vi. 772. 3 | 
Atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora Quercu. 

Plutarch has gueſs d very happily at the Reaſon why the 
Branches of this Tree ſhould be made uſe of before all others. 
For the Oaken Wreath, ſays he, being otherwiſe Sacred to - 
Jupiter, the great Guardian of their City; they might 
therefore think it the moſt proper Ornament for him who 
had preſerv'd a Citizen. Beſides, the Oak, may very well 
claim the Preference in this Caſe ; becauſe iii the Primitive 
Times that Tree alone was thought almoſt ſufficient for 
the preſerving of Man's Life : Its Acorns were the principal 
Diet of the old Mortals, and the Honey, which was com- 

| | monly 
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2 1 75 there, preſented them with a very pleaſant Li- 
or (a | 

Vn was a particular Honour confery's on the Perſons who 
had merited this Crown, That, when they came to any of 


the publick Shows, the whole Company, as well Senate ag 


ſhould: fignify their Reſpect, by rifing up when they 


fa them enter; and that they ſhould take their Seat on 


Occaſions among the Senators; being alſo excus'd from al 
trouble ſome Duties and Services in their own Perſons, and 
E the ſame Immunity for their Father and Grand- 
— by his Side (5). 
Corona Muruiis, given: to him who firſt ſeal'd' the Walls of 


2 City in a general Aſſault; and therefore in the Shape of it 


there was ſome Alluſion made to the Figure of a Wall, 
Corona Caſtrenſis, or Yallaris, the Reward of him who had 
firſt fore'd the Enemy's Intrenchmenits. 
Corona Novalis, beſtow'd' on ſuch as had ſignal iz/d thei 
Valour in at Engagement at Sea ; * ſet round with Fi 
Eures like the Beaks of Ships, 


n belli infigne ſuperbums 
Tempora navali fulgent refirate corona. Var. Mb. vill. 684, 


Lipfius fanſies the Corona Neal, and the Reoftrata, to to 
have been two diſtinct Species, tho' they are generally de 
lie vd to be the fame Kind of Crown. 

Corona Objidionalis : This was not like the reſt, given by 
the General to the Soldiers, but preſented by the common 


| Conſent of the Soldiers to the General, when he had deli- 


ver d the Romans or their Allies from a Siege. It was com- 


'd of the Graſs growing in the beſieged Place. 
8 Triumphalis, made with Wreaths of Laurel, and 


aer only to ſuch Generals as had the Honour of a Tri- 


| umph. In After-ages this was changed for Gold“, 

. Aurum Co- and not reſtrain'd only to "thoſe that actually 

ranarium. trium ph'd, but preſented on ſeveral other Ac- 

Counts, as commonly by the foreign States and 

Provinces to their Patrons: and Benefſactors... Several. of the 

other Crovens too are thought to have been of Gold; as the 
Caſtrenſis, the Mural, and the Naval. 

\ Beſides theſe, we meet with the Corona aureæ, often be- 

ſtow!d on Soldiers without any other additional Term. 
() Vide Plutarch, in Coriolan, (5) Vid. Plin. lb. 16. cap. 1 , 
| | n 


. 


ind 
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And Dion Caſſius mentions a particular Sort of Coronet 
made of Olive Boughs, and beſtow'd like the reſt, in cons 
ſideration of ſome ſignal Act of Valour. 

Lipſius believes theſe to have ſucceeded in the:Roonr of 
the Golden Crowns, after they wete laid aſide. - 

The moſt. remarkable Perſon upon Record in Hiſtory, for 
obtaining a great Number of theſe Rewards, was one C. Sie- 
cius (or Sitinius) Dentatus; who had receiv'd in the Time 
of his Military Service eight Crowns of Gold, fourteen Civic 
Crowns, three Mural, eighty three Golden Torques, fixty Gol- 
den Armillæ, eighteen Haſte: pure, and 75 Phatere' (i). 

But far greater Honours were conferr'd on the victorious 
Generals; ſome of which were uſually decreed them in their 
Abſence; others, at their Arrival in the City. 

Of the former Kind were the Salutatio ua” = and 
the Supplicatio; of the latter the Ovation and the Triumph, = 

The firſt of theſe was no more than the faluting the Com- 


mander in Chief with the Title of Imperator, upon Account 


of any remarkable Succeſs; which Title was deereed him by 
the Senate at Rome, after it had been given him by the Joint 
Acclamations of the Soldiers in the Camp. 

The Supplicatio was a ſolemn Proceſſion to the Temple of 
the Gods, to return Thanks for any Victory. 

After obtaining any ſuch remarkable Advantage, the Ge- 
neral commonly gave the Senate an Account of the Exploit 
by Letters wreath'd about with Laurel “; in 
which, after the Account of his Suceeſs, he — 
deſir d the Favour of a Supplication, ot Pub- reaters 
lick Thankſgiving. 

This being granted for a. ſet Number of Days, the Senate 
went in a folemn Manner to the chief Temples, and aſſiſted 
at the Sacrifices proper to the Occaſion; holding a Feaſt in 
the Temples to the Honour of the reſpective Deities. Hence 
Servius — chat of Virgil, 


 —>Simul Divum Templis indirit honorem 3 An. i. 63 6. 


as alluding to a ſolemn Supplication. 
In the mean Time the whole Body of the OR 50 
kept Holy-day, and frequented the Religious Aſſemblies ; 


giving Thanks for the late Succeſs, and 2 a og f 
ontinuance of the Divine Favour. and Aſſiſtance. 


(0). Vide & Gel. libs a. cap, 114 Falter, Mags tes. el 4 
| OFduius 
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Oclavius Cæſar, together with the Conſuls, Hirtiis and 
Panſa, upon their raiſing the Siege of Mutina, were honour'd 
with a Supplication Fifty Days long. | 

At laſt this Ceremony became ridiculous ; as appeats from 
the Supplications decreed Nero, for the Murder of his Moz 
ther, and for the Fruitfulneſs of Poppæa, of which we read 
in Tacitus. | 

The Ovation ſome fancy to have deriv'd its Name from 
ſhouting Evion / to Batchus ; but the true Original is Ovis, the 
Sheep which was uſually offer'd in this Proceſſion, as an Ox 
in the Triumph. The Show generally began at the Albanian 
Mountain, whence the General, with his Retinue, made his 
Entry into the City : He went on Foot with many Flutes, or 
Pipes, ſounding in Concert as he paſs'd along, wearing a Gar- 
land of Myrtle as a Token of Peace; with an Aſpect rather 
railing Love and Reſpect than Fear. A. Gellius informs us, that 
this Honour was then conferr'd on the Victor, when either the 
War had not been proclalm'd in due Method, or not under 
taken againſt a lawful Enemy, and on a juſt Account ; or when 
the Enemy was but mean and inconſiderable (a). But Plu- 
tarch has deliver'd his Judgment in a different Manner: He 
believes that heretofore the Difference betwixt the Ovation and 
the Triumph was not taken from the Greatneſs of the At- 
chievements, but from the Manner of performing them: For 
they who having fought a ſet Battle, and flain a great Numbet 
of the Enemy, return'd Victors, led that Martial, and (as it were) 
cruel Proceſſion of the Triumph. But thoſe who without 
Force, by Benevolence and civil Behaviour, had done the 
Buſineſs, and prevented the ſhedding of Human Blood; to 
theſe Commanders Cuſtom gave the Honour of this peaceable 
Ovation. For a Pipe is the Enſign, or Badge of Peace, and 
Myrtle the Tree of Venus, who, beyond any of the other 
Deities, has an extreme Averſion to Violence and War (6). 

But whatever other Difference there lay between theſe two 
Solemnities, we are aſſur'd the Triumph was much the more 
noble and ſplendid Proceſſion. None were capable of this Ho- 
nour but Diclators, Conſuls, or Pretors ; tho' we find ſome 
Examples of different Practice; as particularly in Pompey the 
Great, who had a Triumph decreed him, while he was only a 
Roman Knight, and had not yet reach'd the Senatorian Age (c). 

A regular Account of the Proceedings, at one of theſe Solem- 
nities, will give us a better Knowledge of the Matter, than a 

(a) Ne, Att. lib, v. cap. 6. (6) Plut, ia Marcell, (c) Plug. in Pomp. 
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larger Diſquiſition about the ſeveral Parts and Appendages, 
that belong'd to it. And this the excellent Plutarch has fa- 
your'd us with, in his Deſcription of Paulus Æmilius's Tri- 
umph after the taking King Perſeus Priſoner, and putting a 
final Period to the Macedonian Empire. This muſt be own'd 
to be the moſt glorious Occafion imaginable ; and therefore 
we may expect the moſt compleat Relation that can poſſibly 
be defir'd. The Ceremony then of Æmiliuss Triumph was 
perform'd after this Manner : 1 | x 


c The People erected Scaffolds in the Forum and Circo's, 
ce and all the other Parts of the City where they could beſt 
&* behold the Pomp. The Spectators were clad in white Gar- 
« ments; all the Temples were open and full of Garlands and 
&« Perfumes ; the Ways clear'd and cleans'd by a great many 
« Officers and Tipſtaffs, that drove away ſuch as throng'd the 
« Paſlage, or ſtraggled up and down. This Triumph laſted 
e three Days: On the firſt, which was ſcarce long enough 
“for the Sight, were to be ſeen the Statues, Pictures and Ima- 
« ges of an extraordinary Bigneſs, which were taken from 
& the Enemy, drawn upon Seven Hundred and Fifty Cha- 
«© riots. On the ſecond was carried, in a 45 many Wains, 
ec the faireſt and the ficheſt Armour of the Macedonians, 
& both of Braſs and Steel, all newly furbiſh'd and glittering ; 
de which, although pil'd up with the greateſt Art and Order, 
te yet ſeem'd to be tumbled on Heaps careleſly and by chance: 
“ Helmets were thrown on Shields, Coats of Mail upon 
& Greaves, Cretian Targets, and Thracian Bucklers and Qui- 
&« vers of Arrows lay huddled among the Horſes Bitts ; and 
* through theſe appear'd the Points of naked Swords, inter- 
% mix'd with long Spears. All theſe Arms were ty'd toge- 
&© gether with ſuch a juſt Liberty, that they knock'd againſt 
one another as they were drawn along, and made a harſh 
e and terrible Noiſe ; fo that the very Spoils of the Canquer'd 
&* could not be beheld without Dread. After theſe Waggons 
% loaden with Armour, there follow'd Three thouſand Men, 
„ who carried the Silver that was coin'd, in Seven Hundred 
and Fifty Veſſels, each of which weigh'd three Talents, 
* and was carried by four Men. Others brought Silver Bowls, 
and Goblets, and Cups, all diſpos'd in ſuch Otder as to 
*© make the beſt Show; and all valuable, as well for their 
** Bigneſs, as the Thickneſs of their engrav'd Work. * 
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«* the Third Day, early in the Morning, firſt came the Trum- 
© peters, who did not ſound as they were wont in a Proceſ- 
& ſion or ſolemn Entry, but fuch a Charge as the Romans 
& uſe when they encourage their Soldiers to fight. Next 
« follow'd young Men girt about with Girdles curiouſly 
« wrought, who led to the Sacrifice 120 ſtall'd Oxen, with 
<« their Horns gilded, and their Heads adorn'd with Rib- 
& bands and Garlands; and with theſe were Boys that car- 
<« ried Platters of Silver and Gold. After this was brought 
te the Gold, Coin, which was divided into Veſſels that 
„ weigh'd Talents, like to thoſe that contain'd the 
Silver; they were in Number Fourſcore wanting three, 
„ Theſe were follow'd by thoſe that brought the conſecrated 
& Bowl, which Emilius caus'd to be made, that weigh'd 
ie ten Talents, and was all beſet with precious Stones: Then 
„ were expos d to View the Cups of Antigonus and Seleucus, 
„ and fuch as were made after the Faſhion invented by The- 
„ 7icles, and all the Gold Plate that was us'd at Perſeuss 
& Table. Next to theſe came Perſeus's Chariot, in the 
«which his Armour was placed, and on that his Diadem: 
4 And, after a little Intermiſſion, the King's Children were 
& led Captives, and with them a Train of Nurſes, Maſters, 
& and Governours, who all wept, and ftretch*d forth their 
* Hands to the Spectators, and taught the little Infants to 
& beg and intreat their Compaſhon. There were two Sons 
tc and a Daughter, who, by reaſon of their tender Age, 
<< were altogether inſenfible of the Greatneſs of their Miſery ; 


„which Inſenſibility of their Condition render'd it much 


* more deplorable ; infomuch that Per/eus himſelf was 
& ſcarce regarded as he went along, whilft Pity had fix'd the 
& Eyes of the Romans upon the Infants, and many of them 
© cou'd not forbear Tears: All beheld the Sight with a Mix- 
t ture of Sorrow and Joy, until the Children were paſt. Af- 
<& ter his Children and their Attendants, came Perſeus him- 
& ſelf, clad all in Black, and wearing Slippers, after the Fa- 
& ſhion of his Country: He look'd like one altogether aſto- 
& niſh'd and depriv'd of Reaſon, through the Greatneſs of 
& his Misfortunes. Next follow'd 'a great Company of his 
c Friends and Familiars, whoſe Countenances were disfi- 
5“ gur'd 0 and who teſtified to all that beheld them 
<« by their Tears, and their continual looking upon Perſeus, 
1 * that it Was his hard Fortune they To much lamented, 3 
f * | « | 
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« that they were regardleſs of their own.—Aﬀet theſe were 
« carried Four hungred Crowns, all made of Gold, and ſent 
« from the Cities by theif teſpective Ambaſſadors to mi- 


&« lius, as à Reward dye to his Vale. Then he himſelf 


« came ſeated on a Chariot magnificently adorn'd (a Man 
« worthy to be beheld; even without theſe Enſigns of Pow- 
cc er:) He was clad in'a Garment of Purple'ifitefwoven with 
“ Gold, arid held out a Laurel-Branch in his Right Hand- 
« All the Army in lixe Manner, with Beughs of Laurel in 
<« their Hands, and divided into Bands and Companies, fol- 
&« low'd the Chariot of their Commander; ſome ſinging 
“ Odes (according to the uſual Cuſtom,) mingled with Rail- 
« lery ; others, Songs of Triumph, and the Praiſes of Æ. 
& milins's Deeds, who was admit d and accounted happy by 


« all Men, yet unenvy'd by every one that was good. 


There was one remarkable Addition to this Solemnity, 
which, tho? it ſeldom happen'd, yet ought not to eſcape'our 
Notice: This was when the Roman General had, in any 
Engagement, kill'd the Chief Commander of the Enemy 
with his, own Hands: For then in the Triumphal Pomp, the 
Arms of the ſlain Captain were carried before the Victor; 
decently hanging on the Stock of an Oak, and ſo compoling 
2 Trophy. In this Mariner the Proceſſion went on to the 
Temple of Jupiter Feretrius (fo call'd a feriendo); and the 
General making a formal Dedication of his Spoils (the So- 
lia opima, as they term'd them) hung them up in the Tem- 
ple. The firſt; who perform'd this gallant Piece of Religion,; 
was Romulus, when he had flain Atror, King of the Cæni- 
nenſes; the ſecond Cornelius Coſſus, with the Arms of Talum- 
nius, a Genetal of the Veientes; the third and laſt A. Mar- 
cellus, vwith-" thoſe taken from Yiridomarus, King of the 
Gauls ; whence Virgil fays of him, . vi. 8 9. 


Tertiaque- arma patri fupendet capte Quirino. 


Where 7 muſt be underſtood only as an Epithet 
apply'd to Jupiter, as denoting his Authority and Power in 
War; as the fame Word is attributed to Janas, by Horace 
and duetonius. Pherefore Servius is moſt certainly guilty of a 
Miſtake, when he tells us, that the firſt Spols of this Na- 
ture were, according to Numa's Laws, to be preſented to Fu- 
piter; the ſecond to Mars; and the third to Quirinus, or 

F 2 - Romulus; 
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Romulus ; for that Decree of Numa only took Place, if the 
ſame Perſon had the good Fortune to take theſe Spoils , three 
Times; but we are aſſur d, that not only Romulus, but Caſſus 
and Marcellus too all made the Dedication to Jupiter. 

The Admirers of the Reman Magnificence will be infinite- 
ly.-pleas'd with the Relation already given from Plutarch of 
the Triumphal Pomp-: While others, who fancy that People 
to have been poſſeſs d with a ſtrange Meaſure. of Vain-glory, 
and attribute all their Military State and Grandeur to am- 


bitious Oſtentation, will be much better ſatisfied with the 


ſatyrical Account which Juvenal furniſhes us with in his 


Tenth Satyr. He is faying, that Democritus found Subject 


enough for a continual Fit of Laughter, in Places where there 
was no ſuch formal Pageantry, as is commonly to be ſeen in 
Rome And then he goes on: ver. 366. . 


u, , vidiſet Proterem curribus-altis 
Aſtantem, & medio ſublimem in puluere Circa 


In tunica Fovis, & pictæ Sarrana. ferentem 
Ex humeris aulza toge, magneque-corone 

. Tantum orbem, quanto cervix non ſuffiggt ulla ® 
Quippe tenet ſudans hanc publicus; & fibi Conſul ' 
- Ne placeat, curru ſervus portatur codem. Ge cf 
Da nunc & volucrem, Sceptro gue ſurgit eburno, 
Allinc cornicines, hint prætedentia long | 
Agminis officia, & niveos ad fræna Duirites, 

- Defoſſa in loculis, ques ſportula fecit amicos. 


What had he done, had he beheld on high 


Our Conſul ſeated in mock- Majeſty ; 


3, * 

- His Chariot rowling o'er the duſty Place; 

- While with dumb Pride, and a ſet formal Face, 
He moves in the dull ceremonial Track, _ 
With Jove's embroider d Coat upon his Back ? 

A Suit of Hangings had not more reſt 
His Shoulders, than a long laborious Veſt 

A heavy Gewgaw (calld a Crown) that ſpread 

About his Temples, drown'd his narrow Head; 

And wou'd have cruſh'd it with the maſly Freight, 

But that a ſweating Slave ſuſtain'd the Weight; 


A A Slave in the ſame Chariot ſeen to ride, | 


To mortify the mighty Mad-man's Pride. 2 
70 de og e alt ag; ans e ; And 


K * 
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And now th' Imperial Eagle rais d on hh * bs 
- With golden Beak, (the Mark of Majeſty): ene 
Trumpets Before, and on the Left and Night h 
A Cavalcade of Nobles all in white 
In their own Natures falſe and flattering Tribes z 7 03 
; But nab Brine nee, by Bribes. agli 
150 2165 2 VII 3191 wenge bar Degien. 
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Wu” Leagues, 3 
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T 2 Ron omans 69d e of Superſtition in cle 

upon any Hoſtility, or cloſing in any League, or Con- 
—_— The Publick Miniſters, who perform d the Cere- 
monial Part of both theſe, were the Fectales, or Heralds, al- 
ready deſcrib'd among the Prieſts; nothing remains, but the 
Ceremonies themſelves, which were of this Nature. When 
any neighbouring State had given ſufficient Reaſon for the 
Senate to ſuſpect a 8 of breaking with them; or had 
offer d any Violence or Injuſtice to the Subjects of Rome, 
which was enough to give them the Repute of Enemies; 
one of the Feciales, choſen out of the College on this Occa- 
ſion, and habited in the Veſt belonging to his Order, toge- 
ther with his other Enfigns and Habiliments, ſet forward for 
the Enemy's Country. As ſoon as he reach'd the Confines, 
he pronounc'd a formal Declaration of the Cauſe of his Ar- 
rival, calling all the Gods to witneſs, and imprecating the 
Divine Vengeance on himſelf and his Country, ir his Reaſons 
were not juſt. When he came to the chief City of the Ene- 


my, he again repeated the ſame Declaration, with ſome 


Addition, and withal defir'd Satisfaction. If they deliver'd 


into his Power the Authors of the Injury, or gave Hoſtages 


for Security, he return'd ſatisfied . ome 3 if otherwiſe 
they deſir d Time to conſider, he went away for ten Days, 
and then came again to hear their Reſolution. And this 


he did, in ſome Caſes; three Times: But if nothing was 


done toward an Accommodation in about thirty Days, he 
3 FI declar'd 
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declar'd that Remane would endeavour to aſſert their 
Right by their After this, the Herald was Oblig'd to 


return, and to nabe a true Report of bis Emnbaſſy before 


the Senate, aſſuring them of the Legality of the War, which 
they were now donſulting to undertake; and was then again 
diſpatch'd to perferm the laſt Part of the Oeremony, which 


was to throw a Spear into (or towards) the Eneny's s Coun- 
try, in Token of Defiance, and as a Summons to War, pro- 


at PEAT IE RN to che like 
N24 6 OY THE es & 
* to 10 cb making er Leagues, Pohbius acquaints us, That 
the Ratification of the Articles of ah Agreement, between 
the Romans and the Carthaginians, was performed « — 
Manner: The Carthaginians ſwore by the Aon 
Country ; and the Romans, after their ancient Cuſtom, _— 
by a Stone, and then by Mars. Py... ſwore by a Stone 
2 The Herald, who N the Oath, having ſworn in bes 
l the che ike takes up a Stone, mee een 
ords?: 
4 a 1 keeh 1 my Sha. may. the Gods 3 their Aland 
give me Succeſs 3 72 on th 15 contrary, 4. your Its, they 
2nay; #he other Pan e fo 75 and preſerv d in ibeir 
ountry, in their. I .th ein ions, and, in a Mord, 
in all their Rights, — L; erties 3 2 — 1 periſb and fal 


alone, as.now e ine does. And en k * che Stone fall 


out of, his Hands (4) 
Lys Account of the like Carethony b is ſomething, more 
— yet differs little in Subſtance, only that he ſays 
e. Herald's concluding Clauſe Was, Otherwiſe: may; Jove 
ftrite the 9 People, as J do this Heg ; and accordingly 
kill/d; an Hog ay that ſtood ready by, with the Stone which 
he held in his This laſt, n by the 


Authority of Fl when, ſpeaking of the Kuban. a 
{lb and, he e Em. vi 64. e 


5 105 — rela Jungebant kun Ene. 2 ; 


r both theſe Caen might be in. vie inf 
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mand: Yet, when they ſaw Occaſion, they were not to ſeek 
in ſeveral Methods, ' ſuch as the ſeizing on the greateſt Part 
of the Enemy's Land, or removing the Natives to another 
Soil. If a State or People had been neceſſitated to ſurrender 
themſelves into the Roman Power, they us d /ub jugum mitti, 
to be made paſs under a Voke, in Token of Subjection: For 


this Purpoſe they ſet up two Spears, and laying a third croſs 


them at the Top, order'd thoſe who had ſurrender'd their 
Perſons to go under them without Arms or Belts. Thoſe 
who cou'd not be brought to deliver themſelves up, but were 
taken by Force, as they ſuffer'd ſeveral Penalties, ſo very of- 
ten /ub corona venibant, they were publickly ſold for Slaves. 


Where by Corona ſome underſtand a Sort of Chaplets, which 


they put about the Captives Heads for Diſtinction; others 
would have it mean the Ring of the Roman Soldiers, who 
ſtood round the Captives while they were expos d to Sale. 
A. Gellius prefers the former Reaſon (a).. of 

The ſeveral Forms of Government, which the Romans eſta- 
bliſh'd in their Conqueſts, are very well worth our Knowledge, 
and are ſeldom rightly Sifinguith'd We may take Notice of 
theſe four: Colonies, Municipia, Prefefiure, and Provinces. 

Colonies (properly ſpeaking) were States, or Communities, 
where the chief Part of the Inhabitants had been tranſplanted 
from Rome: And tho' mingled with the Natives who had been 
left in the conquer'd Place, yet obtain'd the whole Power and 
Authority in the Adminiſtration of Affairs. One great Ad- 
vantage of this Inſtitution was, that by this Means the Ve- 


(a) Lib. 7. cap. 4. 
P 4 teran 
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teran Soldiers, who had ſerv'd out their legal Time, and 
had ſpent their Vigour in the Honour and Defence of their 
Country, might be favour'd with a very agreeable Reward, 
by forming them into a Colony, and ſending them where they 


might be Maſters of large Poſſeſſions, and ſo lead the Re- 


mainder of their Days in Eaſe and Plenti. 
Municipia were commonly Corporations, or Infranchiſed 
Places, where the Natives were allow'd the Uſe of their old 
Laws and Conſtitutions, and at the fame time honour'd with 
the Privilege of Roman Citizens. But then this Privilege, in 
ſome of the Municipia, reach'd'no farther than the bare Title, 
without the proper Rights of Citizens, ſuch as voting in the 
Aſſemblies, bearing Offices in the City, and the like, The 
former Honour gave them the Name of Cives Romani, the o- 
other only of Romani; as P. Manutius with his uſual Exactneſs 
has diſtinguiſh'd (2). Of this latter Sort, the firſt Example 
were the Cærites, a People of Tuſcany, who preſerving the ſa- 
cred Relicks of the Romans, when the Gauls had taken the 
City, were afterwards dignified with the Name of Roman Ci- 
tizens ; but not admitted into any Part of the publick Admi- 
niſtration. Hence the Cenſors Tables, where they enter'd the 
Names of ſuch Perſons as for ſome Miſdemeanour were to Joſe 
their Right of Suffrage, - had the Name of Cærites Tabulæ (0). 
The Prefefure were certain Towns in Italy, whole Inha- 
bitants had the Name of Roman Citizens; but were nei- 
ther allow'd to enjoy their own. Laws nor Magiſtrates, being 


govern'd by annual Prefes ſent from Rome. Theſe were 


generally ſuch Places as were either ſuſpected, or had ſome 
Way or other incurr'd the Diſpleaſure of the Raman State; 
this being accounted the hardeſt Condition that was impos'd 
on any People of Ttaly (z). © ma * 
The Differences between the proper Citizens of Rome, and 
the Inhabitants of Municipia, Colonies, and Prefetiure, may 
be thus in ſhort ſumm'd up. The firſt and higheſt Order were 
regiſter'd in the Cenſus, had the Right of Suffrage and of bear- 
ing Honours, were aſſeſs'd in the Poll- tax, ferv'd in the Legi- 
ons, us'd the Roman Laws and Religion, and were call'd Qui- 
rites and Populus Romanus. The Municipes were allow'd the 
four firſt of theſe Marks, and were deny'd the four laſt. The 
Coloni were in theſe three Reſpects like the true Citizens, 


(a) De Civitat. Rom. p. 29. (6) A. Gell, lib, 16, cap. 23. (e) Calv. 
Lexicon Juridic. in vece. 
| that 
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that they us'd the Roman Laws and Religion, and ſerwd in 
the Legions; but they were debarr'd the other five Condi- 
tions. The people in the Præfecturæ had the hardeſt Mea. 
ſure of all; being oblig'd to ſubmit to the Roman Laws, and 
yet enjoying no farther Privilege of Citizens (a). 

All other Cities and States in Italy, which were neither 
Colonies, Municipia, nor Præfecturæ, had the Name of Fe. 
deratæ Civitates, enjoying entirely their own Cuſtoms, and 
Forms of Government, without the leaſt Alteration, and on- 
ly join'd in Confederacy with the Romans, en * TD erms 
as had been adjuſted between them (5). 

The Provinces were foreign Countries of Wk Extent, 
which, upon the entire reducing them under the Roman Do- 
minion, were new-modell'd. according to the Pleaſure of the 
Conquerors, and ſubjected to the Command of annual Go- 
yernors ſent from Rome, being commonly aflign'd ſuch Taxes 
and Contributions as the Senate thought fit to demand. But 
becauſe the ſeveral Towns and Communities in every Coun- 
try did not behave themſelves in the ſame Manner toward 
the Romans; ſome profeſling more Friendſhip, and a Deſire - 

of Union and Agreement; while others were more ob- 
ſtinate and refractory, and unwilling to part with their 
old Liberty upon any Terms; therefore to reward thoſe 
People who deſerv'd well at their Hands, they allow'd ſome 
Places the Uſe of their own Conſtitutions in many Reſpects, 
and ſometimes excus'd the Inhabitants from paying Tribute 
whence they were term'd amn, in Oppoſition to the 
Jedtigales. 

The Tribute exacted from the e was of two ſorts, - 
either certain or uncertain. The certain Tribute, or Stipen- 
dium, was either a ſet Sum of Money to be collected by the 
Provincial Dyefter, Which they call'd Pecunia ordinaria ; or 
elſe a Subſidy rais'd on the Provincials for particular Occa- 
hons, ſuch as the maintaining of ſo many Soldiers, the rig- 
ging out and paying ſuch a Number of Veſlels, and the like, 
term'd Pecunia extraordinaria. 

The uncertain Tribute conſiſted of what they call'd, Par- 
torium, Scriptura, and Decuma. The Portorium was a Duty 

impos'd upon all Goods and Wares imported and exported. 
The Scripture was a Tax laid upon Paſtures and Cattle, 


{a) Vid. P. Manut. de Civ. Rom, p. 30. (5) Bid. 
The 


2 


The Decuma was the Quantity of Corn which the Farmers 
were oblig d to pay to the Roman State, commonly the tenth 


Part of their Crop. But beſides this, which they properly 


term'd\Frumentum Decumanum, and which was farm'd by the 
Publicans, hence calld Decumani, there was the Frumentum 
emptum, and Frumentum æſtimatum, both taken up in the 
Provinces.' The Frumentum emptum was of two Sorts, either 
decumanum, or imperatum; the former was another Tenth, 
paid upon the Confideration of ſuch a Sum as the Senate 
had determin'd to be the Price of it, who rated it ſo much a 
Buſhel at their Pleaſure. The Frumentum imperatum was a 
Quantity of Corn equally exacted of the Provincial Farmers 


after the two Tenths, at fuch a Price as the chief Magiſtrate 


pleas'd to give. Frumentum Eſtimatum, was a Corn- Tax 
requir'd by the chief Magiſtrate of the Province, for his pri- 
vate Uſe, and the Occafions of his Family. This was com- 
monly. compounded for in Money, and, on that Account, 
took its Name ab ſtimanda, from rating it at ſuch a Sum of 
Beides all theſe, Sinogius mentions Frumentum Bonorari- 
um, upon the Authority of Cicero, in his Oration againſt 
Piſo : But perhaps Cicero, in that Place, does not reſtrain; the 
Honorarium to Corn, but may mean, in general, the Preſent 
uſually made to Provincial Governors, ſoon after their En- 
trance on their Office. GAS 3: | qt 
After Auguſtus had made a Diviſion of the Provinces be- 
tween himſelf and the People, the annual Taxes, paid by 
the Provinces under the Emperor, were call'd Stipendia; 


and thoſe that were gather'd in the People's Provinces, 
Tributa (a). r : | £ 
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_ their Siegen. 
BE fore we enquir 


remarkable Inventions and Eng 


ility- againſt the Perſons: of the Gods, This Cuſtom is 
deſcrib'd at large by Muacrobius in his Saturnalia, lib. 3. cap. 9» 
The Romans were ſeldom deſirous of attempting any Town 
by way of Siege, becauſe they thought it would ſcaree anſwer 
the Expence and Incommodity of the Method; ſo that this 
was generally their laſt Hopes; and in all their great Wars, 
there are very few: Examples of any long Leaguers undertook 
by them, The, Means, by which they poſſeſs'd themſelves of 
any important Places, were commonly either by Storm, or 


ſhox accounted.:it a moſt , heingus Act of Impiety, to act in 


immediate Surrendry. If they took a Town by Storm, it was 


either by open Force, or by Stratagem. In the former, they 
made their Attacks without battering. the Wall, and were 


only ſaid aggredi urbem cum corona, to begirt a Town ;, be- 


cauſe they drew their whole Army round the Walls, and fell 
on all the Quatters at once. If this Way was ineffectual, they 
batter'd down the Walls with their Rams and other Engines. 
Sometimes they mined and enter d the Town under-ground : 
Sometimes, that they might engage with; the Enemy upon 
equal Terms, they built wooden Towers, or rais d Mounts 
to the Height of the Walls, from whence: they might gall 
and moleſt them within their Works. The Beſieg d were in 
moſt Danger in the firſt Caſe, upon a general Afault ; for 
their Walls were to be made good in all Places at once; and 
it fell out many times, that there were not Men enough to 
ſupply and relieve all the Parts; and if they had a ſuffici- 
ent Number of Men, yet all perhaps were not of equal Cou- 

rage; 
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Tue Yinez were compog'd of Wicket Hurdles laid for a 
Roof oi the Top of Poſts, which the Soldiers, who went. 
under it tor Shelter, bore up with their Hands. Some wilt 
have them to have been contriv'd with a double Roof; the 
firſt and lower Roof of Planks, and the upper Roof of Hur- 
dies, to break the Force of any Blow without diſordeting 
The Plutei conſiſted of the ſame Materials as the former, 
but were of a much diffetent Figure, being thap'd like an 
arched Sort of Waggon; and having three Wheels, ſo con- 
veniently plac'd, that the Machine would move either Way 
with equal Eaſe. They were put much to the fame Uſe as 
the Muſculi. n!. Od of atory. bp#** + « 
The Engines hitherto deſcrib'd were Rus intended 
for the Defence of the Soldiers; the Offenfive are yet behind. 
Of theſe the moſt celebrated, and which only deſerves a par- 
ticular Deſcription, was the Aries or Ram: This was of two 
Sorts, the one Rude and Plain, the bther Artificial and Com- 
pound. The former ſeems to have been no more than a great 
Beam which the Soldiers bore on theit Arms and Shoulders, 
and with one End of it by main Force affail'd the Wall. 
The compound Ram is thus defctib'd by At 1 
Ram (ſays he) is a vaſt long Beam, like the Maſt of a Ship, 
<< ſtrengthen'd at one End with a Head of Iron, ſomething 
< reſembling that of a Ram, whence it tock its Name. This 
js hung by the midſt with Ropes to another Beam, which 
lies croſs a couple of Poſts ; and hanging thus equally ba- 
<< lanc'd, it is by a great Number of Men violently chruſt 
“forward, and drawn backward, and fo ſhakes the Wall 
cc with its Iron Head. Nor is there any Tower or Wall ſo 
< thick or ſtrong, that, after the firſt Aſſault of the Ram, can 
« afterwards reſiſt its Force in the repeated Aſſaults (a). 
Plutarch informs us that Mark Antony, in the Parthian 
War, made uſe of a Ram Fourſcore Foot long: And Vitruvius 
tells us, That they were ſometimes 106, ſometimes 120 Foot 
in Length; and to this perhaps the Force and Strength of the 
Engine was in a great Meaſure owing. The Ram was ma- 
nag'd at one Time by a whole Century or Ordet of Soldiers; 
and they, being ſpent, were ſeconded by another Century; 
ſo that it -play'd continually without any Intermiſſion, being 
uſually cover d with a YVinza, to protect it from the Attempts 
of the Enemy. 5 . — US 
(a) Flav. Feſepb. de Excidio Hieroſolym. libs 3. 
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As for the other Engines, which ſerved not for ſuch great 
Uſes, and are not ſo celebrated in Authors, a Mechanical 
Deſcription of them would be vexatious as well as needleſs: 
Only it may in ſhort'be obſery*d, That the Balifta was al- 
ways employ'd in throwing great Stones, the Catapulia in 
caſting the larger Sort of Darts' and Spears, and the Scorpio in 
ſending the leffer Darts and Arrows. e SO e bs (ol 
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The Naval Affairs of the Ro MANS. 


| T HE Romans, tho' their City was ſeated very conveniently 
for Maritime Affairs, not being above Fifteen Miles diſ- 

tant from the Tyrrbenian Sea; and having the River Tyber 
running through it, capable of receiving the ſmaller Veſlels; 
yet ſeem to have wholly neglected all Naval Concerns for 
many Years after the Building of .Rome. And ſome are wil- 
ling to aſſign this as one of the main Cauſes which preſerv'd 
that State ſo long in its primitive Innocence and Integrity, 
free from all thoſe 'Corruptions which an Intercourſe with Fo- 
reigners might probably have brought into "Faſhion. Howe- 
ver Dionyſtus aſſures us, that Fncus Martius built Oftra at the 
Mouth of the Tyber for a Port, that the City might by this 
Means be ſupplied with the Commodities of the neighbouring 
Nations (4). And it appears from the Reaſons of the Taren- 
tine War agreed upon by all Hiſtorians, that the Romans in 
that Age had a Fleet at Sea. Vet Poiybius expreſly maintains, 
that the firſt Time they ever adventured to Sea was in the 
firſt Punick War (5); but he muſt either mean this only of 
Ships of War, or elſe contradict himſelf: For in another Patt 
of his Works, giving us a Tranſcript of ſome Articles agreed 
on between the Romans and the Carthaginians in the Con- 
ſulſhip of M. Brutus and Horatius, ſoon after the Expulſion 
of the Royal Family; one of the Artieles is to this Effect, Thur 
the Romans, and the Hllies of the Romans, | ſhall not "navigate 
beyond the Fair Promontory, unleſs con/train'd by M euther, or 
un Enemy, &c. And after this in Two other Treaties, which 
he has preſented us with, there are ſeveral Clauſes to the ſame 

4) Dienyſ. Halic. lib. 3. ) Lib. 2. : 
(a) Diemſ. 3 (?) Purole, 
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Purpoſe (a): But howſoever theſe Matters are to be adjuſted, 
we are aſſur d, that about the Year of the City 492 (5), the 
Romans obſerving that the Coaſt of Italy lay expos'd to the 
Depredations of the Carthaginian Fleet, which often made 


Deſcents upon them, and conſidering withal that the War was 
likely to laſt, they determin'd to render themſelves Maſters 


of a Naval Army. So wonderful was the Bravery and Reſo- 
lution of that People in Enterprizes of the greateſt Hazard 
and Moment, that having hitherto ſcarce dream'd of Navi- 
gation, they ſhou'd, at one Heat, reſolve on ſo adventurous 
an Expedition, and make the firſt Proof of their Skill in a 
Naval Battle with the Carthagimans, who had held the Do- 
minion of the Sea unconteſted, deriy'd down to them from 
their Anceſtors. Nay, fo utterly ignorant were the Romans 
in the Art of Ship-building, that it would have been almoſt 
impoſſible for them to have put their Defign in Effect, had not 
Fortune, who always eſpouſed their Cauſe, by a mere Acci- 

dent inſtructed them in the Method. For a Carthaginian Gal- 
ley, which was out a cruiſing, venturing too near the Shoare 
chanc'd to be ſtranded, and before they could get her off, the 
Romans, intercepting them, took her; and by the Model of 
this Galley, they built their firſt Fleet. But their Way of in- 
ſtructing their Seamen in the Uſe of the Oar is no leſs re- 
markable, wherein they proceeded after this Manner: They 
caus d Banks to be contriv'd on the Shore in the ſame Faſhion 


and Order as they were to be in their Gallies, and placing 


their Men with their Oars upon the Banks, there they exer- 
cis'd them: An Officer, for that Purpoſe, being ſeated in the 
Midſt, who by Signs with his Hand inſtructed them how at 
once and all together they were to dip their Oars, and how 
in like Manner to recover them out of the Water : And by 


this Means they became acquainted with the Management of 


the Oar. But in a little Time finding their Veflels were not 
built with extraordinary Art, and conſequently prov'd fome- 
what unweildy in working, it came into their Heads to recom- 


penſe this Defect, by contriving ſome new Invention, which 
might be of Uſe to them in Fight. And then it was that 


they devis'd the famous Machine call'd the Corvus; which 


was fram'd after this following Manner: They erected on the 


Prow of their Veſſels a round Piece of Timber, of about a 


Foot and a half Diameter, and about Twelve Foot long; on 


(e) Polyb, lib. 3. (5) Caſaubon, Chronolog, ad Pohb. | 
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the Top whereof, they had a Block or Pulley. Round this 
Piece of Timber, they laid a Stage or Platform of Boards, four 
Foot broad, and about eighteen Foot long, which was well 


' fram'd, and faſten'd with Iron. The Entrance was long-ways, 


and it moved about the aforeſaid upright Piece of Timber, as 
on a Spindle, and could be hoiſted up within fix Foot of the 
Top: About this was a Sort of a Parapet, Knee high, which 
was defended with upright Bars of Iron, ſharpen'd at the End 
towards the Top whereof there was a Ring : Through this 
Ring, faſtening a Rope, by the Help of the Pulley, they hoiſt 
ed or lower'd the Engine at Pleaſure ; and ſo with it attack'd 
the Eneniy's Veſlels, ſometimes on their Bow, and ſome- 
times on their Broad-fide, as Occaſion beſt ſery'd. When 
they had grappled the Enemy with thoſe Iron Spikes, if they 
happen d to ſwing Broad-fide to Broad-fide, then they en- 
ter d from all Parts; but in caſe they attack'd them on the 
Bow, they enter'd two and two by the Help of this Machine, 
the Fore-moſt defending the Fore- part, and thoſe that follqw'd 
the Flanks, keeping the Boſs of their Bucklers level with the 
Top of the Parapet.  _ 5 
To this Purpoſe Polybius (according to the late moſt ex- 
cellent Verſion,) gives us an Account of the firſt Warlike 
Preparations which the Romans made by Sea. We may add, 
in ſhort, the Order, which they obſery'd in drawing up their 
Fleet for Battle, taken from the ſame Author. The two 
Conſuls were in the to Admiral Galleys, in the Front of theit 
two diſtin Squadrons, each of them juſt a-head of their own 
Diviſions, and abreaſt of each other; the firſt Fleet being 


poles on the Right, the ſecond on the Left, making two 
on 


g Files or Lines of Battle. And, whereas it was neceſſary 
to Fre a due Space between each Galley, to ply their Oars, 
and keep clear one off another, and to have their Heads or 
Prows looking ſomewhat outwards ; this Manner of drawing 
up did therefdre naturally form an Angle, the Point whereof 
was at the two Admiral Gallies, which were neat together; 
and as their two Lines were prolong'd, ſo the Diſtance grew 
conſequently wider and wider towards the Rear. But, becauſe 
the Naval as well as the Land Army conſiſted of four Legi- 
ons, and accordingly. the Ships made four Diviſions ;. two of 
theſe are yet behind: Of which the third Fleet, or the third 
Legion, was drawn up Front-ways in the Rear of the firſt and 
ſecond, and ſo ſtretching along from Point to Point compos d 

35 | Q — a Tri- 
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Vellels of Burden, that carried their Horſes and Baggage, 
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a Triangle, whereof the third Line was the Baſe. Their 
ge. 
ere in the Rear of theſe; and were, by the Help of fmal 
Boats provided for that Purpoſe, tow'd or drawn after them. 
Ih the Rear of all, was the foutth Fleet, call'd the Triari- 
ans, drawn up likewiſe in Rank or Front-ways.. parallel to 
the third : But theſe made a longer Line, by which means 


the Extremities ſtretch'd out, and extended beyond the two 


Angles at the Baſe. The ſeveral Diviſions of the Army, be- 
ing thus diſpos d, form'd, as is faid, a Triangle; the Area 


Within was void, but the Baſe was thick and ſolid, and the 


whole Body quick, active, and very difficult to be broken. 

If we deſcend to a particular Deſcription of the ſevefal 
Sorts of Ships, we meet commonly with three Kinds; Ships 
of War; Ships of Burden, and Ships of Paſſage: The firſt 
for the moſt Part row'd with Oars; the ſecond, ſteer'd with 
Sails; and the laſt often tow'd with Ropes. Ships of Paſſage 
were either for the Tranſportation of Men, ſuch as the 
tarfraſeyt or Spamwnd's ; or of Horſes, as the Hippagines, 
The Ships of Burden, which the Roman Authors call Naves 
- onerarie, and the Grecian gognne?, and NA, (whence the 
Name of our Hu/ks may properly be deriv'd),. ferv'd for the 
Conveyance of Victuals and other Proviſions, and fometimes 
too for the carrying over Soldiers, as we find in Cæſar. Of 
the Ships of War, the moſt canfiderable were the Naves lon- 
£2, or Gallies, ſo nam'd from their Form, which was the 
moſt convenient to wield round, or to cut their Way; whereas 
the Ships of Burden were 85 built rounder and more 
hollow, that they might be the more eaſy to load, and might 


| hold the more Goods. The moſt remarkable of the Naves 


longe were the Triremis, the Quadriremis, and the Quingue- 
remis. Teiipus, Teꝛręus, and Tlerrięne; exceeding one ano- 
ther by one Bank of Oars ; which Banks were rais d ſloping- 
ly one above another; and conſequently thoſe which had 
moſt Banks were built higheſt, and row'd with the greateſt 
Strength. Some indeed fanſy a different Original of theſe 
Names; as that in the Trirtmes, for Example, either there 
were three Banks one after the other on a Level, or three 
Rowers fat upon one Bank; or elſe three Men tugg'd all 
together at one Oar: But this is contrary, not only to the 
Authority of the Claſſicks, but to the Figures of the Triremes 


_ ill appearing” in ancient Monuments. Beſides theſe, there 
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were two other Rates, one higher, and the other lower. 
The Higher Rates we meet with are the Hexeres, the Hep-: 
teres, the OFeres, and ſo on to the @w]exarSenges ; nay, Po- 
lybius relates, that Philip of Macedon, Father to Perſeus, had 
an 4xxarSeujpns (a) ; which Livy tranſlates, navis quem ſex- 
decim verſus remorum agebant (b, a Ship with fixteen Banks: 
Yet this was much Inferior to the Ship built by Ph:/opator; 
which Plutarch tells us had forty Banks (c. The lower 
Rates were the Biremis and the Moneres. The Bireme in 
Greek Signs, or Axe G., conſiſted of two Banks of Oars: 
Of theſe, the fitteſt for Service, by reaſon of their Lightneſs 
and Swiftneſs, were call'd Liburnice; from the Liburgi, a 


People in Dalmatia, who firſt invented that Sort of- -Build= 


ing ; for being Corfairs, they rowed up and down in theſe 
light Veſſels, and - maintain'd themſelves by the Prizes they 
took (4). Yet in later Times, all the ſmaller and more ex- 
pedite Ships, whether they had niore or leſs than two Banks, 
were term'd in general Libre, or Liburnitæ. Thus Ho- 
race and Propertius call the Ships which Augiu/#n3 made Uſe 
of ins the Sea-Engagement at Actium: And Florus informs 
us, that his Fleet was made up of Veſlels from three to fix 
Banks (e). Suetonius mentions an extravagant Sort of Libur- 
nice invented by the Emperot Caligula, adorn d with J ewels 
in the Poop, with Sails of many Colours, arid furniſh'd with 
arge Portico's, Bagnio's,. and Dining-rooms ; beſides the 
curious Rows of Vines and Fruit- Trees of all Sorts ( 2 3 
The Moneres, mention'd by Livy, was a Galley, having 
but one fingle Bank of Oars, of which we find five Sorts in 


Authors; the gxiGe@ or Afuaris, the Teraxiyrmg©r, the 


Taegaxotre&; the awlerilop2 and the ixari]og& ; of 

twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and an hundred Oars. ., 
It may be obſerved, 7 tho theſe Under-Rates are ſup- 
pos d to have been built in the Form of the Naues longe, 
yet they are not ſo generally honour'd with that Name; 


and ſometimes in Authors of Credit we find them directly 


oppos d to the Naves longe, atid at other Times to the 
6dr, or War-ſhips. i 
But the Ships of War occur under ſeveral other different 
Denominations ; as the Tecdtæ, or Conſtratæ, or the Apertæ. 


The Tee, or xamipgex]ot, were ſo called; becauſe they had 


(a) Polyb. in Fragment. (b) Lib. 53: Ce) In Demetrio. () Dacier 
vn Horace, Epod: 1. (e) Lib. 4. cap. 11. (Cf Sueton. in cal cap. 37· 
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xlaredu]e or Hatches ; whereas the We or FINE had 
none. The greater Skips, as the Quadriremes and upwards, 
ſeem always to have had Hatches 3: the Triremes and Bi- 
remes are ſometimes deſcrib'd otherwiſe ; and. all below theſe 
were Apertæ. Cicero and other Authors ſometimes. uſe. the 
Word. Adbratum for a particular Sort of Ship. 3; and Poly- 
bius lp, for a Dyinguereme., Beſides theſe we meet 
with the Naves roſtratæ and Naves turritæ: The fiſt were 
ſuch as had Beaks or Raſtra, neceſſary to all Ships. which 
were to engage: in a. Battle. The others were fach as 
had Turrets erected on — Decks, from whence the Sol 
diers us d- all Manner of W rage ＋ 1 ag if it had 
Nr teſt Fury ima - 
ginable ; 3 Fe deſcribes — Fight = Bium. [3 


— Palas credas innare revulſas TRAM 
- Cyclades, aut montes concurner 1 aas 
Fanta mole viri turritis puppibus infant, En. vill, 691. 


The Officers in the pay were, Prafetus Claſs; or Ad. 
miral, and ſometimes the Duumuiri, when two were join'd 
in Commiſſion together with the Tr rierarchus, or Captain of 
a particular Ship, moſt properly of the, Trireme ; the Guber- 
nator, or Maſter ; the Cele es, or Boatf wain, and others 
| of inferior Note, 

Under the.Emperors, as there were Legions eſtablith's in 
mo Parts of the Roman Dominions, ſo. they had, conſtant- 
| 1 Fleets in thoſe Seas, which eh By cone, for 1 De- 

ence of the Neighbouring Countries. guftus, oc one 

Navy at Mi enum. in the / Mare Inferum, Wy protect and 
in Obedience France, Spain, Meagan, Ws 55 
and Sicily - Another at Ravenna in the Mare Superum, to 
defend and bridle Epirus, Macedon, 4245, Crete, Cyprus. 
rogether with all Aa. Nor were their Navies ooh main- 
tain 1 og, the Seas, . but ſeveral too on the A nh Vers; as 

ermanica Claſſis on the Rhine, the Danubiana, the 
brate &c, to be met with in Tacitus, and other 
Hiſtorians. 5 


: 
> 


See Sir Henry Savil's Difertation at the End of his 
* Tranſlation of N- 5 1 


1. o this Subject of the Roman Shipping, we By add 8 
very remarkable Cuſtom of ſuch as had „ a Wreck — 
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Sea, which we find hinted at in almoſt every Place of the 
Poets, and often alluded to by other Authors ; on Which the 
great modern Critick delivers himſelf to this Purpoſes” > 
It was a Cuſtom for thoſe who had been fav'd from a Ship- 
wreck, ta have all the Circumſtances of their Adventure fepre- 
ſented on a Tablet. Some Perſons made Uſe of their Ta- 
blet to move the Compaſſion of thoſe that they met, as they 
travell'd up and down; and by their Charity to repair their 
Fortunes, "which had ſuffer d ſo much at Sea. Theſe Fu- 
penal deſetibes, WWP 


Pe ff Keen rapture 


| His Veſſel ſunk, the Wretch at ſome Lane's End 
A painted Storm for Farthings does extend. 
And Hives upon the Picture of his Loss. 


For this Purpoſe they hung the Tablet about their Necks, 
and kept ſinging a Sort of canting Verſes, expreſſing the Man- 
ner of their Misfortunes; almoſt like the modern Pilgrims, 
Perſius, Sat. i. 88. Th | | <2 250 


— Cantet fi Naufragus, aſſ +4 
Protulerim ? Cantas cum fracta te in trabe pitum 
OS, # .. 4 org treo ana 
Sax, ſhould a ſhipwreck'd Sailor fing his Woe, 

Wou'd I be mov'd to Pity ; or beſtow * 

An Alms? Is this your Seaſon for 4 Song, 7 

When your deſpairing Phiz you bear/ along | 8 

} 


Daub'd.on a Plank, and ofer your Shoulders hung ? 


Others hung up ſuch a Tablet in the Temple of the par- 
ticular Deity, to whom they -had--addreſs'd themſelves in 
their Exigence, and whoſe Alliſtance had, as they thought, 
effected their Safety. This they term'd properly votiva Ta- 
bella, Juvenal has a Fling at the Raman Superſtition in 
this Point, when he informs us, that twas the Buſineſs of a 
whole Company of Painters to draw Pictures on theſe Ac- 
counts for the Temple of %s. : ; 


= 0 3 — Dram 


..; 
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= Duan votiva tuftantur ana tabella 
© Plurima, pictor es quis neſcit ah Jide paſs ? xii. 27, 


Such as in I Dame may be ſurvey'd, 
On Votive Tablets to the Life pourtray d, 
e Painters are employ'd and earn their Bread. 


; * * the Cuſtom went much farther ; for the 1 at 
the Bar us'd to have the Caſe. of the Client expreſs d in a 
Picture, that by ſhewing his hard — _ the Cruelty 
and Injuſtice of the adverſe Pa Pex  migh t move the 
Compaſſion of the Judge. - This nintilian eclares himſelf 
againſt in his fixth Book. Nor was this all ; for ſuch Per- 
ſons as had eſcap'd in any Fit of Sickneſs, ud to dedicate a 
Picture to the ety whom they fanſied to have relieved 
them. And this gives us a Light * the Meaning of Ti- 
_ Lib. 1. Eleg 3. 


7 * Dea, nunc iccurre mibi; nam po 7 mederi 
wt + Pitta docet Temp 7s multa ab ſe 


| Now Goddeſs, now thy tortur'd Suppliant heal ; 
For Votive Paints 1 thy ſacred Skill, 


Thus ſome Chriſtians i in ancient Time ( 4 upon any f ſignal 
Recovery of their Health, us'd to offer a Sort of Medal in 
Gold or Silver, on which their own Effigies were pre 
in Honour of the Saint whom they thought themſelves oblig'd 


to for their Deliverance, * this Rs * ore in 
* Popiſh Countries (5). 


* 0 Caſaubon. in Perſum, Sat. 1 1. v. 88. 6% 5 Dacier 7 en Hear, ib 1. Od. $ 
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Miſcellany Cuſtoms of the Romans. 
VV 


Of the Private SPORTS and GAMES. 


4 


Great Part of the Raman Pomp and Superſtition 
was taken up in their Games and Shows, and 
therefore very many of their Cuſtoms have a 
ABY Dependenee on thoſe Solemnities. But, in our 
Way, we ſhou'd hot paſs by the private Sports 
and Diverſions; not that they are worth our Notice in them- 
ſelves, but, becauſe many Paſſages and Alluſions in Autho 
would otherwiſe be very difficult to apprehend.  - | 
The private Games, particularly worth our Remark, are 
the Latrunculi, the Taii and Teſfſere, the Pila, the Par 
Impar, and the Trochus. ie e 
The Game at Latrunculi ſeems to have been much of the 
fame Nature as the modern Cheſs : The Original of it is gene- 
rally referr'd to Palamede's Invention at the Siege of Troy; 
tho? Seneca attributes it to Chilon, one of the ſeveri Grecian 
Sages ; and ſome fancy that Pyrrhus King of Epirus contriv'd 
this Sport, to inſtruct his Soldiers, after a diverting Manner, 


| + 


- 
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in the Military Art. However, tis certain, it expreſſes the 
Chance and Order of War ſo very happily, that no Place can 
lay ſo juſt a Claim to the Invention as the Camp. Thus the 
ingenious Vida begins his Poem on this Subject. © 


Ludimus effigiem belli, fimulataque veris 

' Prolia, buxo acies fiftas, & ludicra regna : 

' Ut gemini inter ſe reges, albuſque, nigerque, 
Pro laude oppoſuti, certant bicoloribus armis. 


— 


War's harmleſs Shape we fing, and Boxen Trains , 


Of Youth, encount'ring on the Cedar Plains : 
How two tall Kings, by different Armour known, 
Traverſe the Field, and combat for Renown.  _ 
The Chefs-men, which the Romans . us'd, were generally 
of Wax or Glaſs; their common Name was Calculi, or La- 
trunculi : The Poets ſometimes term them, Latrenes, 'whence 
Latrunculus was at firſt deriv'd ; For Latre-among' the An- 
cients frgnified at firſt a Servant, (as the Word-Knave in-Eng- 
liſh,) and afterwards a Soldier. | 3 | 
Seneca has mention'd this Play oftner, perhaps, than any 
other Roman Author ; particularly in one Place, he has a very 
remarkable Story, in which he geſigns to give us an Example 


of wonderful Reſolution and Contempt of Death; tho' ſome 


will be more apt to interpret it as an Inſtance of inſenſible 
"Stupidity. The Story is this: One Canius Julius (whom he 
extols very much on other Accounts) had been ſentenc'd to 


Death by Caligula; the Centurion coming by with a Tribe of 


Malefactors, and orderiug him to bear them Company to Exe- 
cution, happen'd+to find him engag d at this Game. Camus, 
upon his firſt Summons, preſently fell to counting his Men; 
and bidding his Antagoniſt be ſure not to brag ſalſly of the 
Victory after his Death, he only defir'd the Centurion to bear 
witneſs, that he had one Man upon the Board more than his 
Companion; and ſo very readily join'd himſelf to the poor 
Wretches that were going to ſuffer (a. 
But the largeſt and moſt accurate Account of -the-Latrun- 
culi, given us by: the Ancients, is to be met with in the Poem 
to Piſo; which ſome will have to be Ovid 's, others Lucar's, 
and many the Work of an unknown Author. f 


7 a) Seneca de Tranquil, ; Animi, cap. 14. | ; 
. e ee re 


5 1 
. 


a4 Ls. Goat wi. ani. 
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The Tali and the Tefere, by reaſon of ſo many Paſſages in 
thors equally applicable to both, have . oftentumes been con- 
founded with one another, and by ſome diſtinguiſlyd as a ſe- 
parate Game from the Luſus ale, or Dice: Whereas, properly 
| ſpeaking, the Greeks and Romans had two Sorts of Games at 

Dice ; the Ludus talorum, or Play at Cock- all; and. the Ludus 
teerarum, or what we call Dice. They play'd at the firſt with 
four Tali, and at the other with three T . The Tali had 
but four Sides, mark'd: with fqur. oppo ite Numbers; one Side 
with a Tres, and the oppoſite: withia Quatre; one with an 
Ace, and the contrary with a Sic. The Dice had ſix Faces, 
four mark d with the ſame Numbers as the Tali, and the two 
others with a Deux and a Cingue, always ane; againſt. the 
other; ſo that in both Plays the upper Number. and the lower, 
either on the Talus or Tęſſe-a, conſtantly made ſeven. | 
There were very ſevere Laws in. Force againſt theſe Plays, 
forbidding the Uſe of them at all Seaſons, only during the 
Saturnalia; tho' they gam'd ordinarily at other Times, not- 
withſtanding the Prohibition. But there was one Uſe made 
of them at Feaſts and Entertainments, Which perhaps did 
not fall under the Extent of the Laws; and 72 Was to 
throw Dice, who ſhould command in Chief, and have the 
Power of preſcribing Rules at a Drinking Bout; who in 
Horace js call'd Arbiter bibendlꝓe g. 55 
They threw, both the Tali and the Taſſera aut of a long 
Box, for which they had ſeveral Names, as Fritillum, Pyrgus, 
Turricula, Orca, &c. "2" 25 a 
There are many odd Terms ſcatter d up and down in Au- 
thors, by which they ſignified their fortunate and unfortu- 
nate Caſts; we may take Notice of the beſt and the worſt. 
The beſt. Caſt with the Tal was, when there came up four 
different Numbers, as Tres, Quatre, Sice, Ace: The beſt 
with the Dice was three Sices: The common Term for both 
was Venus, or Boſilicus.; the pooreſt Caſt in both having the 

Name of Canis. Perſius oppoſes the Spnio, and the Cani- 

cula, as the beſt and worſt Chances. | 


— Quid dexter ſenio ferret, | | 
Scire erat in wotis ; damnoſa canicula quantum 
Raderet, anguſtæ collo non fallier Orcæœ. Sat. iii. 48. 


* 2 
o — rr — 


But then my Study was to cog the Dice, 
And dexteroully to throw the lucky Sice; 
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To ſhun Ames-Lee that ſwept my Stakes away; 

And watch the Box, for fear they ſhou'd convey | 

Falſe Bones, and put upon me in the Play. | 
Te Lay * | 3 Mr. Dryden. 


The wiſer and ſeverer Romans thought this ſedentary Di- 
8 fit only for aged Men, who could not ſo well employ 
themſelves in any ſtirring Recreation. Let them (fays old 
Cato in Tully) have their Armour, their Horſes, and their 
Spears ; let them take their Club and their Favelin ; let them 
have their fiuimming Matches and their Races, fo they ds 
but leave us, among the numerous Sports, the Tali and the + 
Teſſeræ. But the general Corruption of Manners made the 


« 


Þ. * 


Caſe quite otherwiſe : Juvenal xiy. 4. 


. $i damneſa ſenem juvat alea, Iudit & heres” 
©" Billatus, parvoque cadem miouet arma fritills. 


nn 
Then my youn Maſter ſwiftly learns the 4 
_ And ſhakes, in Hangihg-fleeyes, the Ile Box ind Dice. 

i hn net ge. 1 Mr. Dryden. 


Nor was it. probable, that "this Game ſhould be practisdd 
with any Moderation in the City, when the Emperors were 
commonly profeſs'd Admirers of it. Auguſtus himſelf play'd 
unreaſonably,.without any Regard to the Time of theYear (a). 
But the great Maſter of this Art was the Emperor Claudius 

who by Tis conftant Practice (even as he rid about in his 
"Chariot,) gain'd ſo much Experience, as to compoſe a Book 
on the Subject. Hence Seneca, in his Sarcaſtical Relation of: 
"that Emperor's Apot heoſis, when, after à great many Ad- 
ventures he has at laſt brought him to Hell, makes the In- 
fernal Judges condemn him (as the moſt proper Puniſhment 
in the Word) to play continually at Dice with a Box that 
had the Bottom out; which kept him always in Hopes, and 
yet always baulk'd his ExpeCtation. _ 


* * 


x 


Nam qudties miſſurus erat reſonante fritil, 
Utraque ſubdutio fugiebat teſſera funds; 
Cumque recollectos auderet mittere talos, 


Luſuro ſimilis ſemper, ſemperque patenti, 5 
(a) Sueton. Aug. cap. 71. 5 
Decepere 
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Decepere dem: reſugit, 4 git ofiue per ih e 
 Fallas aſſiduo dilabitur aled furto. 


Sic cum jam ſummi tanguntur culmina montis, 
Irrita Siſyphio volvuntur pondera collo. 


For whenſoeꝰ er he ſhook the Box to caſt, 
The rattling Dice delude his eager Haſte : 1 
And if he try'd again, the waggiſh Bone V 
ry ppt was thro? his Fingers gone; 8 
Still he was throwing, yet he ne er had thrown. 1 8 

So weary Siſyphus, when now he ſees ONE 
The welcome Top, and feeds his joyful Eyes, TY 
Straight the rude Stone, as cruel Fate commands, 
Falls ſadly down, and meets his reſtleſs Hands. | 


The Ancients had four Sorts of Pilæ or Balls us'd for * . 
erciſe and Diverſion. The Follis or Balloon, which they ſtruck 
about with their Arm, guarded for that Purpoſe with a wood- 
en Bracer: Or if the Balloon was little, they us'd only their 

Fiſts. The Pila Trigonalis, the ſame as our common Balls. 
To play with this, there us d to ſtand three Perſons in a Tri- 
angle, ſtriking it round from one to another: He who firſt let 
it come to the Ground, was the Loſer ra) Pagamica, a Ball 
ſtuffed with Feathers, which Martial ch XIV. 45. 


| | Hat 9 ail turget Paganita pn, os l bs 
Folle minus laxa ft & minus artta pala. | | 


| The laſt Sort was the Harpoſtum Fw bande Kind of Ball, 
which they play'd with dividing into two Companies, and 
ftriving to throw it into one another's ere Which was 
the conquering Caſt. 
The Game at Par Ane or Even and Odd, is not worth 
taking Notice of, any farther than to obſerve, that it was not 
only proper to the Children, as it is generally fanſied: For 
we may gather from Suetonius, that it was ſometimes us'd at 
Feaſts and Entertainments, in the ſame Manner as the Dice 
and Cheſs (8). 

The Trochus has been often thought the ſame a8 Fw Tur- 
bo, or PE ; or os of like Pho with our xr iet An both 
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have been of the ſame Nature. And, as to the Amphitheatres, 
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theſe Opinions are now exploded by the Curious. The Tro- 
chus therefore was properly a Hoop of Iron, five or fix Foot 
Diameter, ſet all over in the Inhde with Iron Rings. The 
Boys and young Men us d to whirl this along, as our Children 
do wooden Hoops, directing it with a Rod of Iron having a 
wooden Handle; which Rod the Greczans call'd ie, 
and the Romans Radius. There was Need of great Dexterity 
to guide the Hoop right. In the mean time, the Rings, by 
the Clattering which . not only gave the People 
845 to keep out of the Way, but contributed very ache to 
the Boys Diverſion (a). We mult take cate not to think this 
only a childiſh-Exerciſe, fince we find Horace (Y) ranking it 
with other many. Sports. Ca ee 

Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtribus abſtinet armis, 

Angdatiuſque pile, diſcipe, trochive guigſcit. | 

Ser Dacier on Horace, Book 3. Od. 4. ( De Art, Port, | 
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e nt 
Of the Circenſian Shows, and firſt of _ the Pentathlum 
| the Chariot, Races, the Ludus T. c bye 

rhica Saltatio. 


Js hard. to light on any tolerable Diviſion which would 
take in all the publick Sports and Shows; but the moſt 

accurate ſeems to be that, which ranks them under two Heads, 
Ludi Circemſes, and Ludi Scenici: But becauſe this Diviſion 
s made only: in reſpect. of the Form and Manner of the So- 


* 


demnities, and of the Place of Action, there is need of ano- 


ther to expreſs the End and Deſign. of their Inſtitution ; and 
this may be, Ludi Sacri, Votivi, and — 


The Circenſian Plays may very well include the Repreſenta- 
tions of: Sea ſights, and Sports performed in the Amphithea- 
4 tres For the former were, commonly exhibited. in the Circos 


fitted for that Uſe; and when we meet with the Naumachiæ, 
asPlaces diſtinct from the Circo's, we ſuppoſe the Structure to 


they 
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they were erected for the more convenient Celebration of 
ſome particular Shows, which us'd before to be preſented in 
the Circos. So that, in this Extent of the Head, we. may 
inform ourſelves of the Pentathlum, of the Chariot-Races, 
of the Ludus Troje, of the Shows of wild Beaſts, of- the 
Combats of the Gladiators, and of the Naumachiz. 

The Pentathlum, or Quinguertium, as moſt of their other 
Sports, was borrow'd from the Grecian Games: The five Ex- 
erciſes, that compos'd it, were Running, Wreſtling, Leaping, 
Throwing, ; Th tos BR ham nets ras. 
ticularly worth our Notice; the former of them being ſome- 
times perform'd with the Diſcus, and the other with the 
Ceſtus. The Diſcus or Quoit was made of Stone, Iron, or 
Copper, five or hx Fingers broad, and more than a Foot long, 
inclining to an Oval Figure: They ſent this to a vaſt Diſtance, 
by the Help of a leathern Thong tied round the Perſon's Hand 
that threw. Several learned Men have fanſied, that, inſtead 
of the aforeſaid Thong, they made uſe of a Twiſt or Brede 
of Hair; but, tis poſſible they might be deceiv'd by that 
Paſſage of Clandian : TE 


Duis melius vibrata puer vertigine molli 
Membra rotet ? vertat quis marmora crine ſupino ? 


What Youth cou'd wind his Limbs with happier Care: 
Or fling the Marble-Quoit with toſs'd back Hair ? 


Where the Poet by crine ſupino intends only to expreſs the 
extreme Motion of the Perſon throwing; it being very na- 
tural on that Account to caſt back his Head, and ſo make 
the Hair fly out behind him (a). „ 

Homer has made Ajax and Uly/zs both great Artiſts at this 
Sport: And Ovid, when he brings in Apollo and HMucinth 
playing at it, gives an elegant Deſcription of the Exerciſe; 


Corpora veſte levant, & ſucco pinguis olive 
Splendeſcunt, latique ineunt certamina diſti; 

Duem prius atrias libratum Phebus in duras 

Miſit, & oppoſitas disjecit pondere nubes. 

Decidit in ſolidam longo puft tempore terram 

Pondus, & exhibut jundlam tum viribus artem (b). 


(a) See Dacior on Horace, Book 1. Od. 8, (8) Metamorphoſ. 10. 


They 
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They ftrip, and waſh their naked Limbs with Oil, 
To whirl the Quoit, and urge the ſportive Toil. 
And firſt the God his well-pois'd Marble flung, 
Cut the weak Air, and bore the Clouds 8 

Sounding, at laſt, the maſly Circle fell, 
And ſhew'd his Strength a Rival to his Skill, 


Scaliger, who atiribrites hi Invention of the whole Pen- 


3gthlum to the rude Country People, is of Opinion, That 
throwing the Di/cus is but àn Improvement of their 
old Sport of caſting their Sheep- Hooks: This Conjecture 


ſeems "14 likely to have been borrow'd * a kale of 
Homer: II. J. 845. ages 


Oo OE 7 755715 legalen ger ai 
H ia N d bes dpnains, 
Töcvor rern d ict. 3 
As when ſome ſturdy Hind his Sheep. obk ü throws, 
Which, whirling, lights among the diſtant Cows ; 
80 far the Hero caſt o'er all the Marks. | 


And indeed, the Tudpwient of the ſame Critick; that theſe 
Exerciſes owe their Otiginal' to the Life of Shepherds, is 


no more than what his admir'd Virgil has admirabiy taught 
him in the ſecond Georgich. 527, # 


Tſe dies agitat Ceſtos; fufuſque per 8 | 
Ignis ubi in medio, & Focti cratera coronant, 

Te libans Lenæe vocat, pecoriſque magiſtris - 
Velocis jaculi certamina ponit in ulmo; 


Corferagus agreſti nudat predura palæſtra. 


When any Rural Holy-days a”. 

His Genius forth to innocent Delight; 

On Earth's fair Bed, beneath ſome fred Shade, 
Amidſt his equal Friends careleſly laid, 

He ſings thee Bacchus, Patron of the Vite. 
The Beechen Bowl foams with a Flood of Wine; 
Not to the Loſs of Reaſon, or of Strength: 

To active Games, ad e * at lengthy | 


Their 
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Their Mirth aſcends; and with full Veins they ſee 

Who can the beſt at better Tryals be. e 
| Ir. Cowley. 


The Ceſtus were either a Sort of leathern Guards for the 


Hands, compos' d. of Thongs, and commonly filbd with Lead 
or Iron to add Force and Weight to the Blow: Or, accord- 
ing to others, a Kind of Whirl-bats or Bludgeons of Wood, 
with Lead at one End: Tho' Scaliger cenſures the laſt Opi- 
nion as ridiculous; and therefore he derives the Word from 
xi5oy, a Girdle or Belt (a). This Exerciſe is moſt admirably 
deſcrib'd by Virgil, in the Combat of Dares: and Entellus - 
Eneid. 5. The famous Artiſt, at the Czftus, was Eryx of 
Sicily, overcome at laſt at his own Weapons by Hercules. 
Pollux too was as great a Maſter of this Art, as his Brother 
Caſtor at Encounters on Horſe-back. The Fight of Pollux 
and Amytus, with the Ce/fus, is excellently related by The- 
ocritus, 1dyllium zo. | ®: 

The CHARIOT-RACES occur as frequently as any of 
the Circenſian Sports. The moſt remarkable Thing, belonging 
to them, was the Factions or Companies of the Charioteers ; 
according to which the whole 'Town was divided, ſome fa- 
vouring one Company, and ſome another. The four ancient 
Companies were the Praſina, the Ruſſata, the Ala or Albata, 
and the Vrneta; the Green, the Red, the White, and the 
Sky-colour'd, or Sea-colour'd. This Diſtinction was taken 
from the Colour of their Liveries, and is thought to have born 
ſome Alluſion to the four Seaſons of the Year; the firſt re- 
ſembling the Spring, when all Things are Green; the next, 
the fiery Colour of the Sun in the Summer; the third, the 
Hoar of Autumn; and the laſt, the Clouds of Winter: Or 
elſe the fourth may be apply'd to Autump, and the third to 


Winter. The Praſina and the Veneta ate not ſo eaſy Names 


as the other two; the former is deriv'd from aexovv, a Leet, 
and the other from Yeneti, or the Venetians, a People that 
particularly affected that Colour. The moſt taking Compa- 
ny were commonly Green, eſpecially under Caligula, Nero, 
and the following Emperors ; and in the Time of Juvenal, 
as he hints in his eleventh Satyr: Where, with a finer Stroke 
of his Pen, he handſomely cenſures the ſtrange Pleaſure which 
the Romans took in theſe Sights. 193. $7 1s 
| Miki pace DOMES. 
immenſe nimiægue licet fi dicere plebis, 
C) De R. Phetica, lib. 1. cap. 2% 


3 HR 4» 321 


Totam | 
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Totam hodie Romam tircus capit, & fragor aurem 
Pereutit, eventum viridis quo colligo pann : 
Nam ſi deficeret, mœſtam attonitumgue videres 
Hunt Urbtm; veluti Cannarum in pulver viclis 


This Day all Rome; (if J may be allow'd, 

Without Offence to ſuch a numerous Crowd, | 
. To'fay all Rome), will in the Cirtns ſweat: | 75 
Ecchoès already to their Shouts repeat: | 
Methinks T hear the Cry Away, away; 

The Green have oon the Honour of the Day. 

Oh! ſhould' theſe Sports be but one Year forborn; 
Rome would in Tears her lov'd Diverfion mourn ; 
And that wou'd now- a Cauſe of Sorrow yield, 
Great, as the Loſs of Cane's fatal Field. | 

| | [Mr. Congreve, 


The * Domitian, as Suetonius informs us, added 
two new Companies to the former, the Golden, and the 
Purple (a). Xiphilin calls them the Golden and the Silver; 
but this ſeems to be a Miſtake, becauſe the Silver Liveries 

would not have been enough to diſtinguiſh from the White. 
But theſe new Companies were ſoon after laid down again 
by the following Emperors (C)): 45 886 

In ordinary Reading, we meet only with the Bigæ; and 

the Quadrigæ: But they had ſometimes their Sejuges, Sep- 
remjuges, &c. And Suetonius aſſures us, that Nero, when 
he was a Performer in the Olympick Games, made uſe of 4 
Decemfugis, a Chariot drawn with ten Horſes coupled toge- 
ther 0. The ſang Emperor ' ſometimes brought in Pairs of 
_ Camels to run the Cirto, inſtead of Horfes (d). And Hell- 

_ egabalus'oblig'd Elephants to the ſame Service (z). 

The Races were commonly ended at ſeven Turns round the 
Metz ; tho' upon extraordinary Occaſions; we now and then 
meet with fewer Heats. In the like” Manner the ufual Num- 
ber of A45Jas, or Matches, were twenty four; tho ſome- 
times a far greater Number was exhibited, For Suetbnius 
tells us, That the Emperor Domitian preſented an hundred 

Matches in one Day (J). De la Cerda will have us believe 
| Domitian. cap. 7. (6) Lipſ. Com. in ce) Sue. Ner. cap. 
Ai. cap. Gt) te, in Edge. f — cap. 4» EY 


dis 
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'tis impoſſible this ſhould be meant of the Number of the 
Matches; but only of the Chariots, fo is to make ho mote 
than twenty five Miſſus's: But his Opinion is not taken No- 
tice of by the Criticks who have commented on Suetonius. 
Servius (a) on that Vetſe of Virgil, Georg. i. 18. 


TCentum quadrijuges agitabo ad flumina currus, 


takes Occaſion to inform us, that anciently there were always 
twenty five Matches of Chariots, four in every Match, ſo as 
to make an hundred in all. The laſt Miſſus was ſet out at 
the Charge of the People, who made a Gathering for that 
Purpoſe; and was therefore called Ærarius: But when this 
Cuſtom of a Supernumerary Miſſus was laid aſide, the Matches 
were no more than twenty four at a Time; yet the haſt four 
Charlots ſtill kept the Name of Miſa: erarits. et 
The Time, when the Races ſhould begin, was anciently 
given Notice of by Sound of Trumpet. But afterwards the 
common Sign was the Mappa, or Napkin hung out at the 
Pretor's, or the chief Magiſtrate's Seat. . Hence Juvenal 
calls the Megalenſian Games. K oy 


F Mogaleſiace fpifiaculs indppæ. Sat. xi. 191; 


The common Reaſoh given for this Cuſtom is; that Nerv, 
being once at Dinner, and the People making a great Noiſe, 
deſiring that the Sports might begin, the Emperor threw the 
Napkin hg had in his Hand ont of the Window; as a Token 
that he had granted their Requeſt (60. Peony, 
The Victors in theſe Sports were honour'd with Garlands, 
Cotonets, and other Ornaments, after the Grecian Manner; 
| and, very often, with conſiderable Rewards in Money: Inſo- 

much that Juvenal makes one eminent Charioteer able to 
buy an hundred Lawyers, | | 


—— Hint centum patrimonia cauſidicorum, W 
Parte alia ſolum ruſſuti pone Lacertæ. Sat. vii. 113. 


ft has been alfeady hinted; that, they reckon'd the Con- 

eluſion of the Race, from the paſſing by the Meta the ſe- 

way Time: And this Propertius expreſly confirms, Book 2. 
eg. 24. 5 5 
(= Ad. Oo. 3. (6) Caffigher, lib, Epiſt 3. 

R Aut 
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"Aut prius 755 depoſcit "YE "I 
i Septima quam metam geri arte rota. 


What Charioteer wou'd with the Crown be grac'd, _ . 
| *Ere his ſeventh Wheel the Mark has lightly pau t ” 


So that the greateſt S of Art and sleicht appears 
ta have been, to avoid the Meta handſomely, when they 
made their Turns; otherwiſe the Chariot and the Driver 
uy come into great Danger as well as Dilgrace. 5 


3 — Metaque fervidis _ 
_ Evitata ratis, Hor. Od. 17. 


— — ? 
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On this Account it is, that D when he gives a 
Relation of the Exerciſes in which they inſtructed young 
Hercules, aſſigns him in this Point, as a Matter of the great- 
eſt Conſequence, his own Father for his Tutor. 8 
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bad de kalten, b a Tues. ina. n. 17. 


Th To drive the Chariot, and with ſteddy al 
To turn, and . not break the bending Wheel, 
Amphitryo kindly did inſtruct his Son: 

Great in that Art; for he himſelf had won 

- Vaſt precioug Prizes on the Argive Plain? 2 


And ſtill the Chariot which he drove remains, 
Ne er hurt 'th? Courſe, * had one the falling 


Reins. 
(Mr, Creech, 


They * dete to be nform's 100 the em Mariner of 
theſe Races, which certainly was very noble and diverting, 
may poſſibly receive as much Pleaſure and Satisfaction from 
the Deſctiption which Virgil has left us of them in Short, as 
they could expect from the Sight itſelf, Georg. of 103. 


Nun 


"4 
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Nonne vides, cum præcipiti certamine campum 
Corripuere, ruuntque effufi carcere currus; 
Cum ſpes arrectæ juvenum, exultantiaque haurit 
Corda pavor pulfans : illi inſtant verbere torto, 
Et proni dant lora: volat vi fervidus axis. 
Famque himiles, jamgiie elati ſublime videntur 
Aera per vacuum ferri, atgue afſurgere in auras. © 
Nec mora, nec requies at fulvæ nimbus arenæ 5 
Tollitur; humeſcunt ſpumis flatugue ſequentum : 
Tantus amor Jaudum, tantæ eft vicloria curæ. 


Haſt thou beheld, when from the Goal they ſtart, 

The youthful Charioteers with beating Heart 

Ruſh to the Race; and panting ſcarcely bear 

Th' Extremes of fev*riſh Hopes and chilling Fear; 

Stoop. to the Reins, and laſh with all their Force: 

The flying Chariot kindles in the Courſe. . 

And now a- low, and now a- loft they fly, 

As born'thto* Air, and ſeem to touch the Sky: 

No Stop, no Stay ; but Clouds of Sand ariſe, 

Spurn'd and caft backwark on the Follower's Eyes: 

The Hindmoſt blows the Foam upon the Firſt : 

Such is the Love of Praiſe, and hohoutable Thirſt. 
ny) as als ws [Mr. Dryden. 


The Traſa, of Endus Troje, is generally referr'd to the 
Invention of Afcanius. It was celebrated by Companies of 
Boys neatly dreſs d, and furniſh'd with little Arms and 
Weapons, who muſter'd in the publick Circo. They were 
taken, for the moſt Part, out of the nobleſt Families; and 
the Captaitt of them had the honourable Title of Princeps 
Fuventutis ; being ſometimes the next Heir to the Empire; 
and ſeldom leſs than the Son of a principal Senator. This 
Cuſtom is ſo very remarkable, that it would be an unpar- 
donable Omiſſion, not to give the whole Account of it in 
VirgiPs own Words; eſpecially becauſe the Poet, ufing all 
his Art and Beauties on this Subject, as a Compliment to 
Auguſtus (a great Admirer of the Sport) has left us a moſt 


* 


inimitable Deſcription. 
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Eneid. 5, Ver. 545. 


. 


331 8 SL 8 
At pater Eneas, nondum certamine miſſo, 
Cuſtodem ad ſeſe comitemqus impubis Iuli 
Epytidem vit, & fidam ſic fatur ad aurem: 
Jade age, & Aſcanio, ſi jam puerile paratum 
Agmen habet ſecum, curſuſque inſtruxit equorum, _ 
Ducat avo turmas, & ſeſe oftendat in armis, 
Dic, ait. Ipſi omnem longo decedere circa _. 
| Infuſum populum, & campos jubet eſſe patentes. 
Incedunt pueri, pariterque ante ora parentum + 
Frænaris lucent in equis : quos omnis euntes . 
Trinacriæ mirata fremit Trojeque juventus. 
Omnibus in morem tonſa coma prefa corona: 
 Cornes bina ferunt prefixa haſtilia ferro, -_ 
Pars læves humero pharetras : It pectore fummse.- 
Flexilis obtorti per collum circulus auri. 
Tres equitum numero turme, ternigue vagantur 
Duftores : Pueri bis ſeni quemgque ſecuti, | 
Agmine partitu fulgent paribuſque Magiftris. 
Una acies juvenum, duat quam parvus ovantent 
( Nomem avi referens,) Priamus, tua clara, Polite, 
-Progenies, auttura Italos ; quem Thracius albis _ 
Portat equus bicolor maculis : veſtigia primi 
Alba pedis, frontemque oflentans. arduus alban, - 
Alter Atys, genus unde Aiti duxere Latini: 
Paruus Atys, puerogue puer dilectus Iuls. 
Extremus, formague ante omnes pulcher Tulus 
Sidonio eft inuectus equo; quem candida Dido 
 Efſe ſui dederat monumentum & pignus-amoris, 
Cetera Trinacriis pubes ſenioris Acc 
Fertur equis. VV 
Excipiunt plauſu pauidos, gaudentque ruentes , 
Dardanidæ, veterumgue agnoſcunt ora. parentum. 
Poſtquam: omnem læti conceſſum oculoſque ſuorum 
Luſtravere in equis ; ſignum clamore paratis 
Epytides longe dedit, inſonuitque flagello. 
Olli diſcurrere pares, atque agmina tern: 
Diductis ſoluere choris ;. rurſuſque vocati © 
Convertere vias, infeſiaque tela tulere. 


Inde alios ineunt curſus, aligſtus recurſus, 


Adverhs 
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Adverſis fdatiis, alternoſque orbibus orbes | 
Impediunt, pugneque' cient fimulachra ſub armis * 
Et nunc terga fuge nudant, nunc ſpicula vertunt 
| 7 8 fatta pariter nunc pace feruntu- 
t quondam Creta fertur labyrinthus in alu 
Parietibus textum ce ſis iter, antipitemque 
Mille vits habuifſe dolum, qua ſigna ſequendi | 
Falleret indeprenſus & irremeabilis error. 
Haud aliter Teucrum nati veſtigia tur | 
Impediunt, texuntgque fugas & prœlia lud 
Delphinum ſimiles, qui per maria humida nando 
Carpathium Libycumque ſecant, luduntgue per undas. 
Hunc morem, hos curſus, atque hec certamina primus 
Aſcanius, longam muris cum cingeret Albam, 
Rettulit, & priſcos docuit celebrare Latinos: 
Quo puer iþſe modo, ſecum quo Troia pubes, 
Albani docuere ſuos : hinc maxima porro 
Accepit Roma, & patrium ſervavit honorem J 
Trojague nunc pueri, Trejanum dicitur agmen. 


But Prince ueas, ere the Games were done, 
Now call'd the wiſe Inſtructor of his Son, 
The Epytides, whoſe faithful Hand 

In noble Arts the blooming Hero train'd: 

To whom the Royal Chief his Will declar'd : 
Go bid Aſcanius, if he ſtands prepar'd 
To march his youthful Troops, begin the Courſe, 


And let his Grandſire's Shade commend his growing Force. - 


Thus he; and order'd ftreight the ſwarming Tide 
To clear the Circo; when from every Side 

Crouds bear back Crouds, and leave an open 
Where the new Pomp in all its Pride might paſs. 
The Boys move on, all glittering lovely bright, 

On well-rein'd Steeds in their glad Parents Sight. 2 
Wond' ring, the Trojan and Sicilian Youth 

Crown with Applauſe their Virtue's early Growth, 
Their flowing Hair cloſe flow'ry Chaplets ce, 
And two fair Spears their eager Fingers preſs. 

Part bear gay Quivers on their Shoulders hung, 
And Twiſts of bending Gold lie wreath'd along 
Their Purple Veſt; which at the Neck begun, 
And down their Breaſts in ſhining Circles run. 


8 Three 
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| Three lovely Troops, three beauteous Captains led, 
And twice fix Boys each hopeful Chief obey'd. 
The firſt gay Troop young Priam marſhals on, 7 
Thy Seed, Polites, not to Fame unknown, My 
That with Italian Blood ſhall join his own : | 
Whoſe kinder Genius, rip'ning with his Years, | | 
His Wretched Grandfire's Name to better Fortune bears. 
A Thracian Steed with Spots of ſpreading White 
He rode, that paw'd, and crav'd the promis'd Fight. 
A lovely White his hither Fetlocks ſtains ;_ ov? 
And White his high erected Forehead ſhines. 
And next with ſtately Pace young Atys mov'd, 
Young Atys, by the young Aſcanius lov'd. 
From this great Line the noble Aitian Stem, 
In Latium nurs'd, derive their ancient Name. | 
The third with his Command Aſcanius grac d:; 
Whofe Godlike Looks his Heavenly Race confefs'd ; c 
So beautiful, ſo brave, he ſhone above the reſt. 
His ſpightly Steed from Sidon's Paſture came, 
The noble Gift of the fair Tyrian Dame, ; 8 
And fruitleſs Pledge of her unhappy Flame. 
The reſt Sicillan Courſers all beſtrode, 
Which old Alcęſtes on his Gueſts beſtow'd. | 
Them, hot with beating Hearts, the Trojan Crew 
Receive with Shouts, and with freſh Pleaſure view; 
Diſcovering, in the Lines of every Face HE 
Some venerable Founder of their Race. + 
And now the youthful Troops their Round had made, 
Panting with Joy, and all the Crowd furvey'd ; 
When ſage £pytides,' to give the Sign, ; 
Crack'd his long Whip, and made the Courſe begin. 
At once they ſtart, and ſpur with artful Speed, 
"Till in the Troops the little Chiefs divide 
The cloſe Battalion: Then at once they turn, 
Commanded back; while from their Fingers born, 
Their hoſtile Darts a- loft upon the Wind bo 
Fly ſhivering :- Then in circling Numbers join'd, 
The manag'd Courſes with due Meaſures bound, 
And run the rapid Ring, and trace the mazy Round. 
Files facing Files, their bold Companions dare, 
And wheel, and charge, and urge the ſportive War. 
Now Flight they feign, and naked Backs expoſe ;| 
Now with turn'd Spears drive headlong on the Foes; 0 
And now, Confederate grown, in peaceful Ranks they cloſe. 


90 
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As Crete's fam'd Labyrinth to thouſand Ways 
And thouſand darken'd Walls the Gueſt conveys; 
Endleſs, inextricable Rounds amuſe, | | 
And no kind Track the doubtful Paſſage ſhews. 
So the glad Trojan Youth their winding Courſe 
Sporting purſue ; and charge the Rival Force. 
As ſprightly Dolphins in ſome calmer Road 
Play round the filent Waves, and ſhoot along the Flood. 
Aſcanius, when (the rougher Storms o'erblown, ) 
With happier Fates he rais'd fair Alba's Town; 
This youthful Sport, this ſolemn Race renew'd, 
And with new Rites made the plain Laiins proud. 
From Alban Sires, th' Hereditary Game 

To matchleſs Rome by long Succeſſion came: 
And the fair Youth in this Diverſion train'd, 

Troy they ſtill call, and the brave Trojan Band. 


* 


Lazius in his Commentaries de Repub. Romana fanſies 
the Juſts and Tournaments, fo much in Faſhion about two 
or three hundred Years ago, to have ow'd their Original to 
this Ludus Troje, and that Tornamenta is but a Corrupti- 
on of Trojamenta. And the Learned and Noble Du Freſue 
acquaints us that many are of the ſame Opinion, However, 
tho' the Word may perhaps be deriv'd with more Probabili- 
ty from the French Tourner, to turn round with Agility; 
yet the Exerciſes have ſo much Reſemblance, as to prove 
the one an Imitation of the other.  _ „ 

The Pyrrhice, or Saltatio Pyrrhica, is commonly believ'd 
to be the fame with the Sport already defcrib'd. But, beſides 
that none of the Ancients have left any tolerable Grounds 
for ſuch az Conjecture, it will appear a different Game, if 
we look a little into its Original, and on the Manner of the 
Performance. The Original is, by ſome, referr'd to Minerva, 
who led up a Dance in her Armour, after the Conqueſt of 
the Titans : By others, to the Curetes, or Corybantes, Fupi- 
zer's Guard in his Cradle; who leap'd up and down, claſhing 
their Weapons, to keep old Saturn from hearing the Cries of 
his Infant Son. Pliny attributes the Invention to Pyrrhus, 
Son to Achilles, who inſtituted ſuch a Company of Dancers 
at the Funeral of his Father (a). However, that it was very 


0 Nat. Hift. lib. 57. 
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ancient is plain from Homer; who as he hints at it in ſeve- 
ral Deſcriptians, ſo particularly he makes the exact Form and 
Manner of it to be engrav'd on the Shield of Achilles, given 
him by Yulcan. The Manner of the Performance ſeems to 
have conſiſted chiefly in the nimble turning of the Bodv, and 
ſhifting every Part, as if it were done to avoid the Stroke of 
an Enemy : And therefore this was one of the Exerciſes in 
which they train'd the young Soldiers. Apuleius deſcribes a 
Pyrrhick Dance, perform'd by young Men and Maids to- 
gether (a); which only would be enough to diſtinguiſh it 
from the Ludus Trojc. The beſt Account we meet with 
of the Pyrrhict Dance is in Claudiaz's Poem on the fixth 
Conſulſhip of Honorius. 2 a 


Armatos hic ſæpe choras, certaque vagandi 

Textas lege fugas, inconfuſoſque recurſus, - 

Et pulthras errorum artes, jucundague Martis 
. Cernimus : inſonuit cum verbere figna magiſter, 

Mutatoſque edant pariter tot pectora motus, 

In latus alliſis clypeis, aut rurſus in altum 
 Pibratis : grave parma ſonat mucronis acuti _. 
Verbere, & umbonum pulſu modulante reſultans 

Ferreus alterno concentus clauditur enſe. As 


Their artful Wandr'ing, and their Laws of Flight, 
And unconfus'd Return, and inoffenſive Fight. 
Soon as the Maſter's Clact proclaims- the Prize, 

Their moving Breaſts in tuneful Changes riſe; 
Their Shields ſalute their Sides, or ſtraight are ſhown 
In Air high waving; deep the Targets groan Wl 
Struck with alternate Swords, which thence rebound, 
And end the Concert and the facred Sound. 


Here too the Warlike Dancers bleſs our Sight, 0 | 


The moſt ingenious Mr. Cartwright, Author of the Royal. 
Slave, having Occaſion to preſent a Warlike Dance in that 
Piece, took the Meaſures of it from this Paſſage of Claudi- 
an, as the moſt exact Pattern Antiquity had left. And in 
the printed Play, he has given no other Deſcription of that 


Dance, than by ſetting down the Verſes whence it was co- 


pied. 


(4) Mil:far. lib. 10. 3 
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Fulius Scaliger tells us of himſelf, that while a Youth, he 
had often danc'd the Pyrrhick before the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, to the Amazement of all Germany : And that the 
Emperor was once ſo ſurpriz d at his warlike Activity, as to 
cry out, This Boy either was born in a Coat of Mail, inflead 
of a Skin, or elſe has been roc'd in one inſtead of a Cradle (a). 


(a) Poet. lib. I, cap. 18, 


l L = WD, = WY | N 
Of the Shows of Wild Beaſts, and of the Naumachiæ. 


THE Shows of Beaſts were in general defign'd n 


Honour of Diana the Patroneſs of Hunting. For this 


Purpoſe, no Coſt was ſpar d to fetch the moſt different Crea- 


tures from the fartheſt Parts of the World: Hence Claudian, 


—— ratibus pars ibat onuſtis 


Per freta, vel ftuvios; exſanguis dextera torpet 
Remigis, & propriam metuebat nauita mercem. 


hart in laden Veſſels came, | 

Born on the rougher Waves, or gentler Stream; 
The fainting Slave let fall his trembling Oar ; 

And the pale Maſter fear'd the Freight he bore, 


— 


And preſently after, 


— Duodcungue tremendum et ö 

Dentibus, aut inſigne jubis, aut nobile cormu, | 1 
Aut rigidum ſetis capitur, decus omne timorgue | 
Sylvarum, non caute latent, non mole reſiſtunt. 


All that with potent Teeth command the Plain, 
All that run horrid with erected Mane, 


Or proud of ſtately Horns, or briſtling Hair, 
At once the Foreſt's Ornament and Fear; 


Torn 
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Torn from their Deſarts by the Roman Power, 
Nor Strength can ſave, nor craggy Dens ſecure. 


Some Creatures. were preſented merely as ſtrange Sights 
and Rarities, as the Crocodiles, and ſeveral outlandiſh Birds 
and Beaſts ; others for the Combat, as Lyons, Tygers, Leo- 
pards, &c. other Creatures, either purely for Delight, or elſe 
for the Uſe of the People, at fuch Times as they were al- 
low'd the Liberty of catching what they could for themſelves, 
as Hares, Deer, and the like, We may reckon up three Sorts 
of Diverſions with the Beaſts, which all went under the 
common Name of Fenation ; the firſt, when the People wete 


permitted to run after the Beaſts, and catch what they could 


for their own Uſe ; the ſecond, when the Beaſts fought with 
one another ; and the laſt, when they were brought out to 
/ 7 ih 1005S SS 1 on * 

When the People were allow'd to lay hold on what they 
could get, and carry it off for their own Uſe, they call'd it 
Venatio direptionis : This ſeems to have been an Inſtitution 
of the Emperors. It was many Times prefented with extra- 
ordinary Charge, and great Variety of Contrivances: The 
middle Part of the Circus being ſet all over with Trees, re- 
moved thither by main Force, and faſten'd to huge Planks, 
which were laid on the Ground; theſe, being cover'd with 
Earth and Turf, repreſented a natural Fopeſt, into which 
the Beaſts being let from the Caves, or Dens under Ground, 
the People, at a Sign given by the Emperor, fell to hunting 
them, and carry'd- away what they kill'd, te regale upon at 
Home. The Beaſts uſually given were Boars, Deer, Oxen, 
and Sheep. Sometimes all Kinds of Birds were preſented 
after the ſame Manner. The uſual Way of letting the Peo- 
ple know what they ſhould ſeize, was by ſcattering amongſt 
them little Tablets or Tickets, (Teras) which entitled thoſe 
who caught them to the Contents of their Inſeription. Some- 
times every Ticket was mark'd with ſuch a Sum of Money, 
payable to the firſt Taker. Theſe: Largeſſes were in general 
term'd M/jilia, from their being thrown. and diſpers'd among 
the Multitude (a). 185 9 8 

The Fights between Beaſts were exhibited with great Va- 
riety; ſometimes we find a Fyger match'd with a Lyon; 
ſometimes a Lyon with a Bull, a Bull with an Elephant, a Rhi- 
noceros with a Bear, &c. + Sometimes we meet with a Deer 


(a) Vid. Bullenger de L nat. Circi. cap. 23. 
hunted 


hunted on the Arena by a Pack of Dogs. But the moſt won- 


derful Sight was, when by bringing the Water into the Am- 


phitheatre, huge Sea-Monſters, were introduc'd to .combat 
with Wild Beafts. 


Nec nobis tantum fylveſtria cernere monſtra 
Contigit, -@quqreos ego cum certantibus urſis 
Speftavi vitulos. Calphurn. Eclog. * 


Nor Sylvan Monſters we alone have view'd, 
But huge Sea-Calves, dry d red with hoſtile Blood 
Of n, lie flound'ring in the wond'rous Flood. 


The Men, that engag d with Wild Beaſts, had the com- 


mon Name of Beſtiarii. Some of theſe were condemn'd 


Perſons, and have been taken Notice of in an other Place (a): 


Others hired themſelves at a ſet Pay, like the Gladiators; 
and, like them too, had their Schools, where they were in- 
ſtructed and initiated in ſuch Combats. We find ſeveral of 
the Nobility and Gentry many Times voluntarily undertaking 
a Part in theſe Encounters. And Juvenal acquaints us, that 
the very Women were ambitious. of ſhewing their Courage 
on the like Occaſions, tho with the Forfeiture of their Mo- 
deſty. 


— If e150 T1 uſcum 
Figat aprum, & nuda teneat venabula mamma. Sat. i. 22. 


Or when with naked Breaſt the manniſh Whore 
Shakes the broad Spear againſt the Tuſcan Boar. 


And Martial compliments the Emperor Domitian yery 
handſomely on the fame Account. Spectac. vi. 


Belliger invictis quod Mars tibi ſævit in armis, 
Non ſatis eff, Ceſar, ſævit & ip Venus. 

Proftratum vafla Nemees in valle leonem 
Nobile & Herculeum fama canebat opus. 

Priſca fides taceat : Nam poſt tua munera, Ceſar, 
Hat jam fæminta vidimus acta manu. | 


Not Mars alone his bloody Arms ſhall wield ; 0 


Venus, when Cæſar bids, ſhall take the Field, 
Nor only. wear the Breeches, but the Shield. 
The Savage Tyrant of the Woods and Plain, 
By Hercules in doubtful Combat ſlain, 


Ca] Book. iii. Chap. 20. 


Still 
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Still fills our Ears with the Nemean Vale, 

And muſty Rolls the mighty Wonder tell: _ 15 

No Wonder now; for Cæſar's Reign has ſhown 7 
A Woman's equal Power; the ſame Renown _ | 
Gain'd by the Diſtaff which the Club had won. 


Thoſe who cop'd on the plain Ground with Beaſts, com- 
monly met with a very unequal Match; and therefore, for 
the moſt part, their Safety conſiſted in the nimble turning of 
their Body, and leaping up and down to elude the Force 
of their Adverſary. Therefore Martial may very well make 
a Hero of the Man who flew twenty Beaſts, all let in upon 
him at once, tho' we ſuppoſe them to have been of the in- 
Srice Kit, © 8 
Hereulee laudis numeretur gloria : plus eſt 
Bi denas pariter perdomuiſſe ſeras. 


Count the twelve Feats that Hercules has done; 
Yet twenty make a greater, join'd in one. 


ot becauſe this Way of engaging commonly proy'd ſuc- 
ceſsful to the Beaſts, they had other Ways of dealing with 
them; as by aſſailing them with Darts, Spears, and other 
miſſive Weapons, from the higher Parts of the Amphithea- 
tre, where they were ſecure from their Reach; ſo as by ſome 
Means or other they commonly contriy'd to diſpatch three 
or four hundred Beaſts in one Show. 
In the Show of Wild Beaſts exhibited by Julius Cz/ar in 
his third Conſulſhip, twenty Elephants were oppos'd to five 
hundred Footmen ; and twenty more with Turrets on their 
Backs, fixty Men being allow'd to defend each Turret, en- 
gag' d with five hundred Foot, and as many Horſe (a). | 
The NMAUMACHIZ owe their Original to the Time 
of the firſt Punick War, when the Romans firſt initiated their 
Men in the Knowledge of Sea-Affairs. After the Improve- 
ment of many Years, they were defign'd as well for the gra- 
tifying the Sight, as for encreaſing their naval Experience 
and Diſcipline ; and therefore cempos'd one of the ſolemn 
Shows, by which the Magiſtrates, or Emperors, or any Aﬀec- 
ters of Popularity, fo often made their Court to the People. 
The uſual Accounts we have of theſe Exerciſes, ſeem to 
_ repreſent them as nothing elſe but the Image of a naval 


(a) Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. 8. cap. 7. 
| Fight. 
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Fight. But tis probable that ſometimes they did not engage 
in any hoſtile Manner, but only row'd fairly for the Victory. 
This Conjecture may be confirm'd by the Authority of Virgil, 
who is acknowledg'd by all the Criticks, in his Deſcriptions 
of the Games and Exercifes, to have had an Eye always to 
his own Country, and to have drawn. them after the Manner 
of the Roman Sports. Now the Sea Contention, which he 
preſents us with, is barely a Trial of Swiftneſs in the Veſſels, 
and of Skill in managing the Oars, as it is. moſt admirably 
deliver'd in his Fifth Book : 114. | 155 


Prima pares ineunt gravibus certamina'remis' 
Quatuor ex omni delectæ claſſe caring, &c. f 


The Naumachiæ of Claudius, which he preſented on the 
Fucine Lake before he drain'd it, deſerve to be particularly 
mentioned, not more for the Greatneſs of the Show, than for 
the Behaviour of the Emperor; who, when the Combatants 
paſs d before him with ſo melancholy a Greeing as, Ave Im- 
perator, morituri te ſalutant, return d in Anſwer, Auete vos; 
which when they would gladly have interpreted as an Act of 
Favour, and a Grant of their Lives, he ſoon gave them to 
underſtand that it proceeded from the contrary Principle of 
barbarous Cruelty, and Inſenſibility (a). 

The moſt celebrated Naumachiæ were thoſe of the Em- 
peror Domitian; in which were engag d ſuch a vaſt Number 
of Veflels as would have almoſt form'd two compleat Na vies 
(b) for a proper Fight, together with a, proportionable Chan- 
nel of Water, equalling the Dimenſions of a natural River. 
Martial has a very genteeb Turn on this Subject. Speclac. 24. 


Si quis ades longis ſerus ſpefator ab oris, | 
Cui lux prima ſacri muneris ifta dies, 
Me te decipiat ratibus naualis Enyo,, | | 
Et par unda fretis: hic modo terra fat. | 
Non credis? ſpectes dum laxent æquora Martem : 
Parva mora eſt, dices, hic modo pontus erat. 


Stranger, whoe er from diſtant Parts arriv d. 

But this one ſacred Day in Rome haſt livid: !:. 

Miſtake not the wide Flood, and pompous Show - 
Of naval Combats: Here was Land but now.” 


(s) See Sueton, Claud. e. 43. Tacit, Ann, XIII. 835 (5) Sueton, in Domit. e. 4. 
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Is this beyond your Credit? Only ſtay 
Till from the Fight the Veſlels bear away; = 0 
- You'll cry with Wonder, Here but now was Sea! J 


Wis related of the Emperor Heliggabalus, that, in a Re. 
preſentation of a Naval Fight, he fill'd the Channel where 
the Veſſels were to ride, with Wine inſtead of Water (a). 
A Stoty ſearce credible, tho we have the higheſt Concepti- 
ons of his prodigious Luxury and Extravagance. © 
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THE firſt Riſe of the Gladiators is referr'd to the an. 
cient - Cuſtom of killing Perſons at the Funerals of great 
Men. For the old Heathens fanſying the Ghoſts of the 
Deceas'd to be ſatisfied; and render d propitious by Human 
Blood, at firſt they us'd to buy Captives, or untoward Slaves, 
and offer d them at che Obſequies. Afterwards they contriv'd 
to yell over their impious'Barbarity with the ſpecious Show 
of Pleaſure, and voluntary Combat; and therefore training 
ſuch ' Perſons as they had procur'd, in ſome tolerable 
Knowledge ef Weapons; upon the Day appointed for the 
Bacrifices to the departed Ghoſts, they oblig'd them to 
„Ae C. maintain a mortal Encounter' at the Tombs of 
Saru. their Friends. The: firſt Show -6f Gladiators, 

e exhibited at Rome, was that of M. and D. Bru- 
tus, upon the Death of their Father, A. U. C. 490. in the 
Conſulſhip of 4p. Claudius, and I. Fulviut (5). 

Within a little Time, when they found the People exceed - 
ingly pleas d with ſuch bloody Entertainments, they reſolv'd 
to give them the like Diverſion as often as poſſible ; and there- 
fore it ſoon grew into a Cuſtom, that not only the Heir of 
any great or rich Citizen newly deceas'd, but that all the 
rincipal Magiſtrates ſhould” take Occaſions to preſent the 
eople with theſe Shows, in order to procure their Eſteem 
and Aﬀe@ion. ' Nay, the very Prieſts were ſometimes the Ex- 
hibitors of ſuch impious'Pomps ;- for we meet with the Ludi 
+ + » (0 Larpridins in Helis. » (b) Val, Mar, lib; g. caps 4- Blow 
| ont1- 
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Pontificales in Snuetonius (a). and with the Ludi Sacerdatales 


in Pliny (b). | 
As for the Emperors, it was 10 much thei Intereſt to ins 
gratiate themſelves with the Commonalty, that they oblig'd - 


them with theſe Shows almoſt upon all Occaſions : As on 
their Birth-day; at the Time of a Triumph, or after any 


fignal Victory; at the Conſecration of any publick Edifices; 


at the Games which ſeveral of them inſtituted, to return in 
ſuch a Term of Years; with many others, which en in 
every Hiſtorian. 

And as the Occafions of theſe Solemnities were ſo 


| oully encreas d, in the ſame Mapner was the Length of them, 


and the Number of the Combatants. At the firſt Show ex-: 


hibited by the Bruti, tis probahle there were on three Pair 
of Gladiators, - as may be-gather'd. from that of Aufonins - _ 


" Tres. primas Datum pilgnas, tribus ordine Mi 
Juniadæ patrio inferigs mi ſere Jepulcbru. 12 


Vet Pullui Caſas in his Eüleüp preſented. 2 ables 


and twenty Pair (c). The excellent Titus exhibited a Show. 


of Gladiators, Wild Beaſts, and Repreſentations of Sea-fights, 
an hundred Days together (d): And Trujan, as averſe from 
Cruelty as the former, continued the Solemnity of this Nature 


an hundred and twenty three Days, during which he brought 


out a thouſand Pair of Gladiators (d). Two thouſand Men of 


the fame Profeſſion ä by the Emperor Osho to ſetve 
againſt Vitellius (e). Nay, long before this, they were lo very | 


numerous, that in Fo ime-of the Carilinarian Conſpiracy 

an Order paſs d to ſend all the Gladiators up and down in 
the Garriſons, for fear they ſhould raiſe any Diſturbance in the 
City (J), by joining with the diſaffected Party. And Plu- 
tarch W ue, that the famous Spartacus, who at laſt ga- 
ther'd fach a numerous Force as to put Rom under ſome 
unuſual Apprehenſions, was no inore'than a Gladiator, who, 


breaking out from a Sthiow at Verond, with the reſt of his 


Gang, dar'd prochim War-agaitiſt the Raman State (g). 

In the mean Time, the wiſer and the better Romans were 
very ſenfible of the dangerous Conſequences which a Cor- 
ruption of this Nature might produce; and therefore Citery 
preferr d a Law, that no Perſon ſhould exhibit a Show of 
Gladiators within two Years' before he appear d Candidate 


a) Au b / lib. c) Platarch in C Di 
w. 68, ee ( 0% t eee is Ce 5 
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for an Office (a). Julius Cz/ar ordet'd; that only ſuch a 
Number of Men of this Profeſſion ſhould be in Rome at a 1 
Time (b). Auguſtus decteed that only two Shows of Gladi 
ators ſhould be preſented in a Year, and never above fixty 
Pair of Combatants in a Show (c). Tiberius provided by an 
Order of Senate, that no Perſon ſhould have the Privilege of 
gratifying the People with ſuch a Solemnity, unleſs he was 
worth four hundred thouſand Sefterces (dlm. 
' Nerva in a great Meaſure regulated this Affair; after the 
many Abuſes of the former Emperors ; but the Honour of 
entirely removing this Barbarity out of the Roman World, 
was' reſery'd for Conſtantine the Great, which he perform'd 
about the Year of the City_ 1067, nigh fix hundred Years 
after their firſt Inſtitution. Yet under Conflantius, Theods- 
ius, and Valentinian, the ſame cruel Humour began to re- 
vive, till a final Stop was put to it by the Emperor Honori- 
| us ; the Occaſion of which is given at large by the Authors 
of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, -— 6 
Thus much may be proper to obſerve in general; concern- 
ing the Origin, Increaſe, and Reſtraint - of this Cuſtom, 
For our farther Information, it will be neceſſary to take parti- 
cular Notice of the Condition of the Gladiators, of their ſe- 
veral Orders or Kinds, and of their Manner of Duelling. 
As for their Condition, they were commonly Slaves, or 
Captives; for twas an ordinary Cuſtom to fell a diſobedient 
Servant to the Laniſtæ, or the Inſtructots of the Gladiators, 
who, after they had taught them fome Part of their Skill, let 
them out for Money at a Show.. Yet the Freemen ſoon put 
in for a Share of this Privilege to be kill'd in Jeſt ; and accor- 
dingly many Times offer'd themſelves to hire for the Amphi- 
theatre, whence they had the Name of Aactorati. Nay, the 
. Knights. and Noblemen, and even the Senators themſelves, 
at laſt were not aſham'd to take up the ſame Profeſſion ; ſome 
to keep-themſelves from ſtarving, after they. had ſquander d 
away their Eſtates, and others to curry Fayour with the Eni- 
I ors : So that Auguſtus was forc'd to command by a publick 
ict, that none of the Senatorian Order. thould turn Gladi- 
ators (e): And ſoon after, he laid the ſame Reſtraint on the 
Knights (J). Yet theſe Prohibitions wete ſa little regarded 
by the following Princes, that Nero preſented. at one Show 
(if the Numbers in Suetonius are not cotrupted) 400 Senators; 
and 600 of the Equeſtrian Rank (g )7ꝛ +; * 
) Cicero in Vatin. Suet. Caf. cap. 16. (e) Dio. (d) Tacit. An, 4. 
OBE lib. 48. (F) . Aug. l ” (2) 2 F. cap. 12: 


But 
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But all this will look like no Wonder, when, upon a far- 


ther Search, we meet with the very Women engaging in 


theſe publick Encounters, particularly under Nero and Do- 
mitian. Juvenal has expoſed: them very handſomly bor this 
Manniſh amour in his Gate 25 46: 55; 4,52; 


Quale decus rerum, fo f conjugis autio fat, 7 
Balteus & manicey & cłiſtæ, cruriſque ſini Hori 
Dimidium tegmen ? vel ſi diuer ſa movebit 

Proelia, tu felix, ocreas. vendente puella. 

He funt gue tenui fa udant in cyclade: guarum 
Delicias & panniculus bambycinus urite (1 1 
Adſpice quo fremitu monſtratos perferat ictus, 

Et quanto galee curvetur pondere ; _ 
Poplitibus Seder, guam denſa fuſciu libro! | 


Oh! what a decent Sicht tis to behold . 
All thy Wife's Magazine by Auction fold 1 ! 
The zelt, the creſted Plume, the ſeveral Suits 
Of Armour, and the Spaniſb-Leather Boots! 
Vet theſe are they that cannot bear the Heat 
Of figur d Silks, and under Sarſenet ſweat. . 
Behold the ſtrutting Amazonian Whore, 
She ſtands in Guard, with her Right Foot before; 
Her Coats tuck d up, and all her Motions juſt, 
dhe * "on then cries hah ! at PER hruſt. 
| 4 5 | Mr. Dryden. 


| Yet the Winds were not _ hott cobfidertbte Per- 


formers: for a more ridiculous Set of Combatants are till 


behind; and theſe were the Dwarfs, who encountring one 
another, or the Women, at theſe publick Diverſions, gave 
a very pleaſant Entertainment. Statius has left us this cle 
but Deſcription of chem. Sylv. I. vi. 57. 


Hic audax ſubit ordo pumilorum, 
10s natura brevi flatu peractos, 
odofum ſemel in globum ligavit. | $ 
Edunt vulnera, conſeruntque dextras, ! 
Et mortem fibi, qua manu, minentur, ' * 
Kidet Mars pater & cruenta Virtus; 
Caſureque vagis grues rapinis, 
4 * umi los 3 
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To mortal Combat next ſucceed 
Bold Fencers of the Pigmy Breed, | 

- Whom Nature, when ſhe half had wrought, 

Not worth her farther Labour —_— „ Ol 
But clos'd the reſt in one hard Knot. - ni 425.13 iiag 
With what a Grace they drive their oo. - e 
And ward their Jolt- head from their Foe? , n 
Old Mars and rigid Virtus ſmile © © 
At their redoubted Champions Toil. - 

And Cranes, to pleaſe the Mob let Pos 
Admire to ſee their Enemy n 
do often by themſelves ofercome, 
Inſpir'd with nabler Hearts at Rome. | 


The ſeveral Kinds of Gladiators worth eee 5 0h the 
Retiarii, the Secutores, the Myrmillones, the Thracians, the 
Samnites, the Pinnirapi, the Ehedarii, and the Angabate. 
But before we enquire particularly into the diftin Orders, 
we may take Notice of ſeveral Names attributed in common 
to ſome of every Kind upen various Occafions, Thus we 
meet with the Gladiatores Meridiani, who engag'd in the 
Afternoon, the chief Part of the Show being finiſhed in the 
Morning. Gladiatores Fi me: thofe who were maintain'd 
out of the Emperor's Fiſcu 


_ Treaſury, ſuch as | 
Arrian calls Kaioag@- Pts int efar*s Clack la. 


diatores Pgftulatitii, commonly Men of great Art and Ex- 
— whom the People — y deſired the Emperor 
roduce: Gladiatores Catervarii, ſuch as did not fight 
yy airs, but in ſmall Companies: Suetonius uſes Catervarii 
ugiles in the ſame Senſe (a). Gladiatores ardinarii, ſuch 

as were preſented according to, the common Manner, and at 
the uſual Time, and fought the ordinary Way; on which 
Account they were diſtinguiſh'd from the Catervarii, and 

the Poflulatitii. 

As for the ſeveral Kinds already reckon'd up, they ow'd 
their Diſtinction to their Country, their Arms, their Way 
of fighting, and ſuch Circumſtances ; and may be thus, in 
ſhort, deſcrib'd : 

The Retiarius was dreſ#d in a ſhort Coat, having a Fuß 
cina or Trident in his Left-Hand, and a Net in bis Right, 
with which he endeavour'd to entangle his Adverſary, and 
then with his Trident might eafily diſpatch, him: n his 

| {a) Aug. cap. 45. 

"07 Head 
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Head he wore only a Hat tied under his Chin with a broad 
Ribbon. The Secutor was arm'd with a Buckler .and a Hel- 
met, whereon was the Picture of a Fiſh, in Alluſion to the 
Net. His Weapon was a Scymetar, or Falx ſupina. He 
was call'd Secutor, becauſe if the Retiarius, agamſt whom 
he was always matched, ſhould happen to fail in cafting his 
Net, his only Safety lay in Flight ; ſo that in this Caſe he 


ply'd his Heels as faſt as he could about the Place of Com- 


bat, till he had got his Net in order for a ſecond Throw : 
In the mean Time this Secutor or Follower purſu'd him, and 
endeavour'd to prevent his Deſign. Juvenal is very happy 

in the Account he gives us of a young Nobleman that ſcan- 
dalouſly turn'd Retiarius in the Reign of Nero: Nor is there 
any Relation of this Sort of Combat ſo exact in any other 
Author. | 


8 Et illic 
Dedecus urbis habes : nec myrmillonis in armis, 
Nec clypeo Gracchum +: ws aut falce ſupina, 
¶(Damnat enim tales habitus, ſed damnat & odit :) 
Ner galea faciem abſcondit, movet ecce tridentem, 
Poſtquam librata pendentia retia dextra 
Nequicquam efudit, nudum ad ſpectacula vultum 
Erigit, & tota fugit agnoſcendus arena. 

| Credamus tunicæ, de faucibus qurea cum ſe 
Porrigat, & longo jactetur ſpira galero: 

Ergo ignomimam graviorem pertulit omni | 
Vulnere, cum Graccho juſſus pugnare ſecutor. Sat. viii. 199. 


There yow'll find Gracchus from Patrician grown 
A Fencer, and the Scandal of the Town. 
Nor will he the Myrmillos Weapons bear: 
The modeſt Helmet he diſdains to wear. 
As Retiarius he attacks his Foe; 
Firſt waves his Trident ready for the Throw : 
Next caſts his Net, but neither levell'd right, 5 


Go to the Liſts where Feats of Arms are ſhown, 2 


He ſtares about, expos'd to publick Sight, 

Then places all his Safety in his Flight. 

Room for the noble Gladiator ſee 

His Coat and Hatband ſhow his Quality. 

Thus when at laſt the brave Myrmillo knew 
Twas Gracchus was the Wretch he did purſue, 


S 2 To 
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To conquer ſuch a Coward griev'd him more, 
Than if he many glorious Wounds had bore. 
: 8 1 5 [Mr. Stepney. 
Here the Poet ſeems to make the Myrmillo the ſame as 
the Secutor, and thus all the Comments explain him. Yet 


Lipſius will have the Myrmillones to be a diſtinct Order, who 


fought compleatly arm'd ; and therefare he believes them to 
be the Crupellarii of Tacitus (a), ſo call'd from fome old 
Gallick Word, expreſſing that they could only creep along 
by reaſon of their heavy Armour. 
. The Thracians made a great Part of the choiceſt Gladia- 
tors, that Nation having the general Repute of Fierceneſs 
and Cruelty beyond the reſt of the World. The particular 
Weapon they us'd was the Sica, or Faulchion; and the 
Defence conſiſted in a Parma, or little round Shield, proper 
to their Count 7. | 

The Original of the Samnite Gladiators is given us by 
Livy : The Campanians, ſays he, bearing a great Hatred to 


the Samnites, they arm'd a Part of their Gladiators after the 


Faſhion of that Country, and call'd them Samnites (b). What 
theſe Arms were, he tells us in another Place ; they wore a 
Shield broad at the Top to defend the Breaſt and Shoulders, 
2nd growing more narrow towards the Bottom, that it might 
be moved with the greater Convenience ; they had a Sort of 
Belt coming over their Breaſts, a Greave, on their Left Foot, 
and a creſted Helmet on their Heads; whence it is plain 
that Deſcription of the {mazonian Fencer, already given from 
Tuvenal, is expreſly meant of afluming the Armour and Duty 
of a Samnite Gladiator. | 


Balteus & manice@ & criſle, cruriſfue ſiniſiri 
Dimidium tegmen, =” © 
The Pinnæ, which adorn'd the Samnite's Helmet, deno- 
minated another Sort of Gladiators, Pinnirapi, becauſe be- 
ing match'd with the Samnites they us'd to catch at thoſe 
Piunæ, and bear them off in Triumph, as Marks of their 
Victory. Doctor Holiday takes the Piunirapus to be the ſame 
as the Retiarius (c). | 15 PINS. 
Lipſius fanſies the Provocatores, mention'd .by Cicero in his 
Oration for P. Sextius, to have been a diſtinct Species, and that 
they were generally match'd with the Samnites; tho? perhaps 
the Words of Cicero may be thought not to imply ſo much. 
(a) Annal. \ib. 5. (5) Lib. 9. (0 Illuſtration on Juvenal, Sa. 


- 
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The Hoplomachi, whom we meet with in Seneca (a) and 
Suetonius (b), may probably be the ſame either with the Sam- 
nites or Myrmillones, call'd by the Greek Name 6@Acudyet, 
| becauſe they fought in Armour. | 
The E/edarii, mention'd by the ſame Authors (c), and by 
Tully (d), were ſuch as on ſome Occaſions engag'd 
one another out of Chariots *, tho? perhaps at other E//eds. 
Times they fought on Foot like the reſt. The E 
ſedum was a Sort of Waggon, from which the Gauls and 
the Britons us'd to aſſail the Romans in their Engagements 
with them. 5 3 | 

The Andabate or Ave g fought on Horſe-back, with a 
Sort of Helmet that cover'd all the Face and Eyes, and there- 
fore Andabatarum more pugnare is to combat blindfold. 

As to the Manner of the Gladiators Combats, we can't 
apprehend it fully, unleſs we take in what was done before 
and what after the Fight, as well as the actual Engagement. 
When any Perſon deſign'd to oblige the People with ſuch a 
Show, he ſet up Bills in the publick Places, giving an Account 
of the Time, the Number of the Gladiators, and other Circum- 
ſtances. This they call'd Munus pronunciare or proponere ; 
and the Libelli or Bills were ſometimes term'd Edicka: Many 
Times beſides theſe Bills they ſet up great Pictures, on which 
were deſcrib'd the Manner of the Fight, and the Effigies of 
ſome of the moſt celebrated Gladiators, whom they intended 


to bring out. This Cuſtom is elegantly deſcrib'd by Horace, 
Book 2. Sat. vii. 95. A | 


Vel cum Pauſiaca tarpes, inſaneo tabella ; 
Qui peccas minus atque ego; cum Fulvi, Rutubeque 
Aut Placideiani contento poplite miror | 
 Prelia, rubrica pitta aut carbone: velut ſi 
Revera pugnent, feriant, vitentque moventes 1 
A, rma vir 1 , ? | | ; 
Or when on ſome rare Piece you wond'ring ſtand, 
And praiſe the Colours, and the Maſter's Hand, 
Are you leſs vain than I, when in the Street 
The painted Canvas holds my raviſh'd Sight ? 
Where with bent Knees the skilful Fencers ſtrive 
To ſpeed their Paſs, as if they mov'd alive; | 
And with new Sleights ſo well expreſs'd engage, 
That I amaz'd ſtare up, and think them. on the Stage. 


fa) Controverſ. lib. 3. 6 In Calig. 8 * ce) Sener. iſt. 5 
Sueten. Calig. 35. Claud. 21. (a) In Epiftolic. _—_— 
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= - | At the appointed Day for the Show, in the. firſk Place the 
| Gladiators were brought out all — and 8 to take 

a Circuit round the Arena in a very 1 
Manner, After this they proceeded paris compenere, to 
match them 2 Pairs, in which — was uſed to make 
the Matches equal. Before the Combatants fell to't in earneſt, 
they try d their Skill againſt one another with more harmleſs 
Weapons, as the Rudes, and the Spears without Heads, the 
blunted Swords, the Files, and ſuch like. This Cicero admi- 
rahly obſerves: Si in ile igſo gladiatorio vitecertamine, quo 
ferro decernitur, tamen ante congreſſum multa fiunt, guæ nan 
ad vulnus, ſed ad ſpeciem valere videamtur ; quanto magis hoc 
in Oratione ex/peftandum oft ? If in the mortal Combats of 
- the Gladiators, where the Victory is. decided by Arms, before 
Izbey aftually engage, there are ſeveral Flouriſhes given, more 
for a Shaw of Art than @ Deſign of hurting ; how much more 
Fun would this look in the Contentian of an Orator? This 
Flouriſhing before the Fight was call'd in common Prelufic, 
or, in reſpect of the Swords only, Fentilatio. This Exerciſe 
was continu'd, till the Trumpets ſounding gave them No- 
tice to enter on more FR e ee and then they 


were ſaid vertere Arma | 
— La rem natam E ubs, N E | | 
* &ft vorſis armis depugnarier. Plaut. 


The Terms of ſtriking were Petere and Repetere 5 of 2 
voiding a Blow, exire. Vurg. En, v. * 


% - 


When any Perſon pid. a — * Wound; either 


his Adverſary or the People us d to cry out, Arg or hoe bo. 
bet. This Virgil alludes to, Æneid. xii, 294. 


: Teloque orantem multa, trabali- - s 
2 altus equo graviter ſerit, atgue ita ec 9 
Hoc habet: has mag nis: meliar — Ultra _ | 


a Him, as much he pra 
With his huge Spear 1/2 uu ie fruck 3 
From his high Caurſer's Back, ap chaling hits, Hs 
He has #; and to this auſpicious Blow mains 3, 

; & nobler Victim the great Gods ſhall qe. 


The 
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The Party vj was! worked ſubmitted bis- droits, and ac- 
knowledg' d himſelf conquer d; yet this would not fave his 
Life, unleſs the People pleas'd, and therefore he made his 
Application to them -fot Pity- The two Signs of Favour 
and Diſlike given by the People were, premere Poilicem, and 
verters Pallicem,. Phraſes which the Criticks have quarrell'd 
much about to little Purpoſe. But M. Dacier feems ta have 
been more happy in his Explanation than his Predeceſſors. 
The former he takes to be à clenching of the-Fingers of both 
Hands between one another, and fo holding the two Thumbs 
upright cloſe together, This was dene to expreſs-their Ad- 
miration of the Art and Courage ſhew'd by both Coniba- 
tants, and a Sign to the Conqueror to ſpare The Life of his 
Antagoniſt; as having perform'd his Part remarkably well. 
Hence Horace, to hgnify the extraordinary Cemmendation 
that a Man could give to one of his e and Diſs 
Aly hr” © io ay Ep; vil. 66, 


Tur e, rum. nue pole aun. 


And P wok Jealous: dee, to pref ihe l N 
a Cuſtom on the Grecian Stage, deſign'd for 4 Mark of Ap- 
probation, anſwerable to our Clapping. 

But the contrary Motion, or back of the Thumbs, 
ſignified the Diſſatisfaction of the 8 tors, and authoriz'd. 


FS OT SINE IE . 


1 


— ollice nt” at? 3 07 
Numer occidunt populariter. TOE Sat. lt. 56. ; 


Where influenc 'd ky the Rabble's bloody Wil, 
With Thumbs bent back, they popularly kill. 5 


Beſides this Privilege of the People, the Emperors ſeom to 
have had the Liberty of ſaving whom they thought fit, when 
they were preſent at the Salemnity; and perhaps, upon the 
bare Coming in of the Emperor into tha Place of Combat, 
the Gladiators, who in that TE had a bc ne of n were 
deliver d from farther Danger. 


Calaris adventu tuta Gladiator arena 
Exit, & auxilium non leve vnltus babet. Martial. 


84 Where 
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Where obe comes, the. worſted Fencer lives, 
And his bare gi 21 (like the God's) * 


After the Enga ement there were ſeveral Marks of Favour 
confer on the Victors, as many Times a Preſent of Money, 
perhaps gather'd wp wa. # the e Nr aer 
alludes to, Sat. 7.˙ Fs. 


| Heeipe vier Popul quad poet 6 aurum. | 


— FPaten the Gains 7 0 
A conqu ring F encer from the Crowd obtains 5 


But the moſt common Armen were the Pius: and: the 
Rudis: The former was given only to ſuch Gladiators as 
were Slaves, for a Token of their obtaining Freedom. The 
Rudis ſeems to have been beſtow'd both on Slaves and Free- 
men ; but with this Difference, that it procur'd for the for- 
mer no more than a Diſcharge from any farther Performance 
in Publick, upon which they commonly turn'd Laniſtæ, 


ſpending their Time in 3 wet young F encers. wg 
Calls its uta Rudis. 


rauche, depofito 22 oe radi 1. 


But the Rudis, when given to fuch Nato as, dan Free, 
had hir'd themſelves out for theſe Shows, reſtor'd them to 
a full Enjoyment of their Liberty. Both theſe Sorts of Ru- 
diarii, being excus'd from farther Service, had a Cuſtom to 
hang up their Arms in the Temple of Hercules, the Patron 
of their Proſeſſion, and were never calbd out again without 
their Conſent. | Horace has given us a full Account of this 
Cuſtom in his firſt TR, to Mecenas + 88 89 


& * 
wa 44 + 
o 
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Prima dicte mibi, mo dicende tamena, 
— atis & Jonatum Jam rude, queris,” 
© Matenas, iterum antiquo me includere ludo. 
Non eadtm eft etas, non mens.  Fefanius, « armis, 
Hlerculis ad poſtem ff. vis, latet abditus gro- 
Ne pepulum extrema toties eroret arena, © 
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Meæcenat, you whoſe Name and Title grac'd eg 
My early Labours, and ſhall crown my laſt; _ 
Now, when I've long engag'd with wiſh'd Succeſs, 
And, full of Fame, obtain'd my Writ of Eaſe ; 
_ While ſprightly Fancy fits with heavy Age, 
Again you'd bring me on the doubtful Stage. 
Yet wiſe Vejamus, hanging up his Arme 
To Hercules, yon little Cottage farms: 
Leit he be farc'd, if giddy Fortune turns, 1 
To cringe. to the vile Rabble, whom he ſcorns.  - 


The learned Dacier, in his-Obſervation on this Place, ac- 
quaints us, That it was a Cuſtom for all Perſons, when they 
laid down any Art, or Employment, to conſecrate the pro- 
per Inftruments of their. Calling, -to the particular Deity, 
who was acknowledged for the Prefident of that Profeſſion. 
And therefore the Gladiators, when thus diſcharg'd, hung 
up their Arms to Hercules; who had a Chapel by every 
Amphitheatre ; and where there were no Amphitheatres, in 
the Circo's: And, over every Place aſſign'd to ſuch manly 
Performances, there ſtood a Hercules with his Club. 
We may take our Leave of the Gladiators with this excellent 
Paſſage of Cicero, which may ſerve in ſome Meaſure as an 
Apology for the Cuſtom. Crudele Gladiatorum ſpectaculum 
& inhumanum. nonnulis videri folet : & bhaud ſcio an non 
ita fit, ut nunc fit ; cum vere ſontes ferro depugnabant, au- 
- ribus fortaſſe multæ, oculis quidem nulla poterat eſſe. fortior 
contra dalorem & mortem diſciplina (a). The Shows of 
| Gladiators may, poſſibly to ſome Perſons ſeems barbarous and 
inhuman : And indeed, as the Caſe now ſtands, I can't ſay 
that the Cenſure is unjuſt : But in thoje Times, when only 
guilty Perſons compos'd the Number of Combatants, the Ear 
perhaps might receive many better Inſtructions; but tis im- 
poſſible that any Thing, which affetts our Eyes, ſhould fortify 


u with more Succeſs againſt the Aſſaults of Grief and Death. 
| 0 a) Tufeul, Reef. 2. | 


CHAP. 


And 
rſt of the Satires, and the Mimicł- Pieces, with the 
Riſe and Advances of fuch Entertainments among the 
= og iq, S i ER 
® HE LUDI SCENTCT, or Stage-Plays, have been com- 
* monly divided into four Species; Satire, Mimick, Trage- 
dy, and Comedy. The elder Scaliger will have Satire to have 
roceeded from Tragedy, in the fame Manner as the Mimus 
om Comedy : But we are affur'd this was in Uſe at Rome, 
long before the more perſect Drama's had gain'd a Place on 
the Stage. Nor has the fame excellent Critick been more happy 
in tracing the Original of this Sort of Poetry as far as Greece: 
For we cannot 7 5 it to bear any Reſemblance to the 
Chorus, or Dance of Satires, which us'd to appear in the The- 
atres at Athens, as an Appar to ſome of their Tragedies, 
thence call d Satyrique. This Kind of Greet Farce was taken 
up purely in the Characters of Mirth and Wantonneſs, not ad- 
mitting thoſe ſarcaſtical Reflections, which were the very Eſ- 
ſence of the Roman Satire. Therefore Caſaubon and Dacier, 
without caſting an Eye towards Greece, make no Queſtion but 
the Name is to he deriv'd from Satura, a Roman Word, ſigni- 
fying Full: The u being chang'd into an 7; after the fame 
nner as opfumps and maxumis were afterwards ſpell'd opti- 
mus and maximus. Satura, being an Adjecuve, muſt be ſup- 
d to relate to the Subſtantive Lanx, a Platter or Charger; 
ch as they fild yearly with all Sorts of Fruit, and offer'd to 
the Gods at their Feſtivals, as the Primitiz, or firſt Gather- 
ings of the Seaſon, Such an Expreffion might be well applied 
to this Kind of Poem, which was full of various Matter, and 
written on different Subjects. Nor are there wanting other 
Inſtances of the ſame Way of ſpeaking; as particularly per 
Saturam Sententias exquirere, is us d by Falluſt, to ſignify the 
Way of Voting in the Senate, when neither the Members 
were told, nor the Voices counted, but all gave their Suffra- 
ges promiſcuouſly, and without obſerving any Order. And 
the Hiſtoriæ Saturæ, or per Saturum, of Feſtus, were no- 


ching elſe but Miſcellaneous Tracts of Hiſtory, The r- 
| 45 of 
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of the Roman Satire will lead us into the Knowledge of the 
firſt Repreſentations of Perſons, and the rude Eflays towards 
Dramatick Poetry, in the ruſtick Ages of Rome; for which 
we are beholden to the accurate Reſearch of Dacior, and 
the Improvement of him by Mr. Dryden. c 
During the Space of almoſt four hundred Years from the 
Building of the City, the Romans had never known any En- 
tertainments of the Stage. Chance and Jollity firſt found out 
thoſe Verſes which they call'd Saturnian, becauſe they ſup- 
pos'd ſuch to have been in Uſe under Saturn, and Frſcannins, 
from Feſcennia, a Town in Tuſceny, where they were firſt 
practis'd. The Actors, upon Occaſion of Merriment, with 
a groſs and ruſtick Kind of Raillery, reproach'd one another 
ex tempore with their Failings; and at the fame Pime were 
nothing ſparing of it to the Audience. Somewhat of this 
Cuſtom was afterwards retain'd in their Saturnulia, or Feaſts 
of Saturn, celebrated in December: At leaſt all Kind of 
Freedom of Speech was then allow'd to Slaves, even- againſt 
their Maſters : And we are not without ſome Imitation of it 
in our Chriftmas-Gambols, We can't have a better Nation 
of this rude and unpolith'd Kind of Farce, than by imagining 
a Company of Clowns on a Holiday dancing lubberly, and 
upbraiding one another in e tempore Doggrel, with their 
Defects and Vices, and the Stories that were told of them in 
Bake- Houſes and Barbers-Shops. - | art} 5 
This rough-caſt unhewn Poetry was inſtead of Stage- 
Plays, for the Space of an hundred and twenty Years toge- 
ther: But then, when they began to be ſomewhat better 
bred, and entered, as. one may fay, into the firſt Rudiments 
of civil Converſation, they left theſe Hedge-notes: for ano- 
ther Sort of Poem, a little more poliſh'd, which was alſo full 
of pleaſant Raillery, but without any Mixture of Obſcenity. 
This new Species of Poetry appear d under the Name of Sa- 
tire, becauſe of its Variety, and was adorn'd with Compolt- 
tions of Mufick, and with Dances. | | 
When Livius Andronicus, about the Year of Rome 514, 
had introduc'd the new Entertainments of Tragedy and Co- 
medy, the People neglected and abandon'd their old Diver- 
ſion of Satires: But, not long after, they took them up again, 
and then they joinꝰd them to their Comedies, playing them 
at the End of the Drama; as the French continue at this Day 


to act their Farces in the Nature of a ſeparate Repreſentation 
from their Tragedies. 


A Year 


284 The Satires of Part II. 
A Year after Andronicus had open'd the Roman Stage with 
his new Drama's, Eunius was born; who when he was grown 
to Man's Eſtate, having ſeriouſly conſidered the Genius of 
the People, and how eagerly they follow'd the firſt Satires, 
thought it would be worth his while to refine upon the Pro- 
jet, and to write Satires, not to be acted on the Theatre, but 
read. The Event was anſwerable to his Expectation, and 
his Deſign being improv' d by Pacuvius, adorn'd with a more 
gn"—_ Turn by Lucilius, and advanc'd to its full Height by 
orace, Fuvenal, and Perſius, grew into a diſtin Species 
of Poetry, and hag ever met with a kind Reception in the 
World. To the fame Original we owe the other Sort of 
Satire, call'd Varronian, from the learned Varro, who firſt 
compoy'd it. This was written freely, without any Reſtraint 
to Verſe or Proſe, but conſiſted of an Intermixture of both; 
of which Nature are the Satyricon of Petronius, Seneca's 
mock Deification of the Emperor Claudius, and Boethius's 
Conſolations. | | | i 
As for the Mimus, from Minadg to imitate, Scaliger de- 
fines it to be, a Poem imitating any Sort of Actions, ſo as to 
make them appear ridiculous (a). The Original of it he refers 
to the Comedies, in which, When the Chorus went off the 
Stage, they were ſucceeded by a Sort of Actors, who diverted 
the Audience for ſome Time with apiſh Poſtures, and an- 
tick Dances. They were not mask'd, but had their Faces 
ſmear d over with Soot, and dreſs'd themſelves in Lamb- 
skins, which are call'd Peſcia in the old Verſes of the Salii. 
They wore Garlands of Ivy, and carried Baskets full of Herbs 
and Flowers to the Honour of Bacchus, as had been obſerved 
in the firſt Inſtitution of the Cuſtom at Athens. They acted 
always bare-foot, and were thence call'd Planipedes. © 
._ Theſe Diverſions being received with univerſal Applauſe 
by the People, the Actors took Aſſurance to model them in- 
to a-diſtinEt Entertainment from the other Plays, and preſent 
them by themſelves. And perhaps it was not till now, that 
they undertook to write ſeveral Pieces of Poetry with the 
Name of Mimi, repreſenting an imperfect Sort of Drama, 
not divided into Acts, and perform'd only by a fingle Per- 
ſon. Theſe were a very frequent Entertainment of the Ro- 
man Stage, long after Tragedy and Comedy had been ad- 
vanc'd to their full Height, and ſeem'd to have always main- - 
tain'd a very great Eſteem in the Town. - e 
* | (a) De Re Port. lib, 1. cap. 10. 


The - 


The two famous Mimicks, or Pantomimi, as they call'd 
them, were Laberius and Publius, both contemporary to Ju- 
lius Cæſʒgar. Laberius was a Perſon of the Equeſtrian Rank, 
and, at threeſcore Years of Age, acted the Mimick Pieces of 
his own compoſing, in the Games Which Cz/ar preſented to 
the People; for which he received a Reward of five hundred 
Se/tertia, and à Gold Ring, and fo recover'd the Honour 
which he had forfeited by performing on the Stage (a). Ma- 
crobius has given us Part of a Prologue of this Author, where- 

in he ſeems to complain of the Obligations which Cæſar laid 
on him to appear in the Quality of an Actor, ſo contrary to 
his own Inclinations, and to the former Courſe of his Life. 
Some of them, which may ſerve for a Taſte of his Wit and 


* 


Style, are as follow: 


Fortuna immoderata in bono æque atque in malo, 
Si tibi erat libitum literarum laudibun2?s2s. 
. Florts cacumen noſtræ fame frangere, | 
Cur, cum vigebam membris previridantibus, 
Satisfacere populo & tali cum poteram viro, \ 
Non flexibilem me concurvaſti ut carperes ? _ 
Nunc me quo dejicis? Quid ad ſcenam affero-? 
Decorum forme, an dignitatem corporis 
Animi virtutem, an vocis jucunde ſonum? 
Ut hedera ſerpens vires arboreas netat; 
Ita me vetuſtas amplexu annorum enecat. 
Sepulchri fimilis, nihil niſi nomen retinto. 


Horace indeed expreſly taxes his Compoſures with Want of 
Elegance (6) : But Scaliger (c) thinks the Cenſure to be very 
unjuſt ; and that the Verſes cited by Macrobius are much better 
than thoſe of Horace, in which this Reflection is to be found. 
There goes a ſharp Repartee of the ſame Laberius upon 
Tully, when, upon receiving the Golden Ring of Cæſar, he 
went to reſume his Seat among the Knights: They, out of a 
Principle of Honour, ſeem'd very unwilling to receive him ; 
Cicero particularly told him, as he paſs'd by, That indeed he 
would make Room for him with all his Heart, but that he 
was ſqueez d up already himſelf, No Wonder (fays Laberius) 
that you, who commonly make uſe of two Seats at once, 
fanſy yourſelf ſqueez'd up, when you fit like other People. 


(a) Suet, in Jul. cap. 39. Macrob. Saturn. Ub. 2, cap. 7. * (3) Lib. 1. 
Sat, 1 (e. De Re Pork, lib, 1. cap. 10. | 4 45 
8 | | ; In 


of the Orator [(a). 


Publius was 2 Syrian by Birth, but receiv'd his Education 


at Rome in the Condition of a Slave, Having by ſeveral 


Specimens of Wit obtain'd his Freedom, be ſet to write Mi- 


mick Pieces, and ated them with wonderful Applauſe about 
the Towns in 1ta'y. At laſt, being brought to Rome, to 
bear a Part in Cz/ar's Plays, he challeng d all the Dramatick 
Writers' and Actors, and won the Prize from every Man of 
them, one by one, even from Laberius himſelf (4). A Col- 


lection of Sentences taken out of his Works are ſtill! extant, 


Fojeph Scaliger gave them a ve high Encomiutn, and 
ought it worth his while to turn them into Greet. 5 


(a) Macrob, Saturn. lib. 2. cap. 7» (5) Iden. lib. 2. cap. 7. 
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Of the Rom an Tragedy and Comedy. 


THE Roman Tragedy and Comedy were wholly borrow'd 
from the Grecians, and therefore do not ſo properly fall 
under the preſent Deſign: Vet in order to a right underſtand- 
ing of theſe Pieces, there is Scope enough for a very uſeful 
Enquiry, without roaming fo. far as Athens, unleſs upon a 
neceſſary Errand. - The Parts of a Play, agreed on by ancient 
and modern Writers, are theſe four: Firſt, The Protaſis, or 
Entrance, which gives a Light only to the Characters of the 
Perſons, and proceeds very little to any Part of the Action. 
Secondly, The Epita/is, or working up of the Plot, where 
the Play grows warmer; the Defign or Action of it is draw- 
ing on, add you ſee ſomething promiling that it will come 
to paſs. Thirdly, The Cat A or, in a Roman Word, the 
Status, the Height and full Growth of the Play: This may 
propetly.be, call'd the Counter- turn, which deſtroys that Ex- 
pectation,, embroils the Action in new Difficulties, and leaves 
us far diſtant from that Hope in which it found us. Laſtly, 
the Cataſtrophe, or Avors, the Diſcovery, or unravelling of 
the Plot, Here we ee all Things ſettling again on their firſt 
Foundations; and the Obſtacles which hindred the Defign 
or 
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In which he gave a very ſevere Wipe on the Double-dealing | 


or Action of the Play once remov'd, it ends with that Reſem+ 
blance of Truth and Nature, that the Audience art ſatisfied 
with the Conduct of it (a). Its a Queſtion whether the firſt 
Roman Drama's were divided into Acts; or at leaſt it ſeema 
probable, that thoſe were not admitted into Comedy, till af- 
ter it had loſt its Chorus, and ſo ſtood in need of ſome more 
neceſſary Diviſions than could be made by the Muſick only. 
Yet the ſive Acts were ſo eſtabliſh'd in the Time of Horace, 
_ that he gives it for a Rule, Ars Poet. 169. 
Neve minor, nru fit quinto production a 
The Diſtinction of the Scenes ſeems to have been an In- 
vention of the Grammarians, and is not to be found in the old 
Copies of Plautus and Terence; and therefore theſe are wholly 
left out in the lats excellent French and Engliſo Tranſlations. . 
The Drama s, preſented at Rome, were divided in gene 
into Palliatæ and Tæatæ, Grecian, and properly Roman. In 
the former, dhe Plot being laid in Greece, the Actors were 
habited according to the Faſhion. of that Country; in the 
other, che Perſons. were ſuppos d to be Romans. But then 
the Comedies properly Raman were of. ſeveral Sorts: Præ- 
textatæ, When the Actors were ſuppos d to be Perſons of 
Quality, ſuch as had the Liberty of wearing the Pretexta, 
or Purple Gown: Tabernariæ, when the Taberne, low or- 
dinary Buildings, were expreſs d in the Scenes, the Perſons 
being of the lower Rank. Suetenius (5) informs us, That 
C. Meliſſus, in the Time of Auguſtus, introduc'd a new Sort 
of Tagalæ, Which he calłd T7abeate. Monſieur Dacier is of 
Opinion, that they were wholly taken up in Matters relati 
to the Camp, and that the Perſons repreſented were ſome 
the chief Officers (c): For the Trabea was the proper Habit 
of the Conſul, when he ſet forward on any warlike Deſign. 
T dere was a Species of Comedy different from both theſe; 
and 1nore inclining to Farce, which they call'd Atellana, from 
Atella, & Town of the Oſcians in Campania, where it was firſt 
invented. Fhe chief of it was Mirth and J eſting, 
| (tho! ſometiwes With a Mixture of Debauchery, and laſcivious. 
Poſtures;) ai therefore the Actors were not reckon'd am 
the Hifriones, . or common Players, but kept the Benefit of 
their Tribe, a d might be. liſted for Soldjers, a Privilege 


( Mr. Dryden'! Dramat. Effay. () De Claris Gramm. 21. 
60 Net, on Horaxe's Art, Pert. og 25 8 : | 
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| allow'd only to Freemen. Sometimes perhaps: the Atellanc | 
wete preſented between the: Acts of other Comedies, by wa 
of Exodium, or Interlude: Aa e meet my Exodium Atel. 
lanicum in Suetanius (a). 

Tho all the Rules by which tha Draws i is practise ab | 
Day, either ſuch as 2 65 to the Juſtneſs and Symmetry of 
the Plot, or ihe Epiſodical Ornaments, ſuch as Deſcriptions, 
Narrations, and other Beauties not eſſential to the Play, were 
deliver'd to us by the Ancients, and the Judgments which 
we make, of all Performances of this Kind, are guided by 
their Examples and Directions; yet there arg ſeveral Things 
belonging to the old Dramatick Pieces, which we cannot at 
all underſtand by the Modern, ſince, not i eſſential to 
theſe Works, they have been _ diſus'd. this Sort — 
may reckon up, as 1 our Obſervation, th 

kin and dhe Sock, the Mace, the Chorus, and the 
Flutes. 3 

The Cubur rue and the ray? were ſuch FEI Mats 
of DiſtinQtion between the old Tragedy and Comedy, that 
they were brought not only to bg py thoſe: diſtin& Species 
of Dramatick Poetry, but to expreſs the ſublime and the 
Humble Style in any other Compofition: As Martial calls 
. Cathurnatus, tho" he never meddled with bara 


| Grande Cothurnati gone Marenis opus. Wor gin 15 


5 


0 T his Caen is thought to have been * . bigh Son 
of Boot, which made the Acton appear above the ordinary 
Size of Mortals, ſuch as they ſuppos d the old Heroes to 
have generally been; and at the ſame Time, giving them 
Leave to move but ſſowly, were well accommodated to the 
State and Gravity which Subjects of that Nature required. 
Vet it is plain they were not in uſe only on the Stage; fo 

— — Goddeſs K in Wale Gr 2 a 
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From which it appears; chat the Hunters n wed 
Buskins to ſecure their Legs: But then we mu t ſuppoſe them 
to be much lighter and better contriv'd thar ij the other, for 
fear they ſhouid prove a Hindrance to the © ene and 48. 

(e) Diber, 44. | 
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lity requir'd in that Sport. The Women in ſome Parts of Iialy 


- 9 io 2 
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SKS 


ſtill wear a Sort of Shoes, or rather Stilts, ſomewhat like 


_ theſe Buskins, which they call Cioppini Laſſels informs us, 


that he had ſeen them at Venice a full half-yard High, 
The Socci was a flight Kind of Covering for the Feet, 
whence the Faſhion and the Name of our Stocks are deriy'd: 
The Comedians wore theſe, to repreſent the Vility of the 
Perſons they repreſented 3; as debauch'd young Sparks, old 
crazy Miſers, Pimps, Paraſites, Strumpets, and the reſt of 
that Gang; for the Sock being proper to the Women, as it 
was very light and thin,- was always counted ſcandalous when 


worn by Men. Thus Seneca {9) exclaims againſt Caligula for 


ſitting to judge upon Life an 
adorn'd with Gold and Silver. | 
Another Reaſon, why they were taken up by the Actors of 


Death in a rich Pair of Socks, 


Comedy, might be, becauſe they were the fitteſt that could 
be imagin'd for Dancing. Thus Catullus invokes Hymen tho 
Patron of Weddings : Ixi. 9. RAE 


Huc vent niveo gerens 
 Luteum pede ſoccum, 1 
| Excituſque hilari dic, 231 7 
Nuptialia concinens NN 
Voce carmina tinnula, | | 
Pelle bumum pedibus ons 


The Perſona, or Maſque, A. Gellius ( b) derives (accordi ng 


to an old Author) from Perſono, to ſound thoroughly ; be- 
cauſe theſe Vizards being put over the Face, and left open 
at the Mouth, render'd the Voice much clearer and fuller, 
by contracting it into a leſſer Compaſs, But Scaliger will not 
allow of this Conjecture. However the Reaſon of it (which 


is all that concerns us at preſent) appears from all the old 
Figures of the Maſques, in which we find always a very large 


wide Hole delign'd for the Mouth. Madam Dacier, who 


met with the Draughts of the comick Vizards in a very old 


Manuſcript of Terence, informs us, that they were not like 


ours, which cover only the Face; but that they came over the 
whole Head, and had always a Sort of Peruke of Hair faſt- 


ened on them, proper to the Perſon whom they were to 
" repreſent, | ; S 


- 


The Original of the Maſque is referr'd by Horace to 22 


 thylus ; whereas before the Actors had no other Diſguiſe, but 


(=) Bengfc. lib, ii. cap. 12 (5) Ne&. lib. v. cap. 7. 
n — 


| 
| 
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to ſmear over their Faces with odd Colours; and yet this was 
well enough, when their Stage was no better than a Cart. 


Jenotum Tragice genus invrniſ Cummmꝶmm̃̃ 
Dicitur, & plauſiris vexiſſe Poemata Theſpis * 
. Due canerent aqgerenigue peruncti fæcibus ord, 
oft bunc perſons pallzque repertor bongſtæ 
HZEfebylus, & modicis implevit pulpita tignis; _* | 
Et dicuit mag numque loqui, nitigue Cothirno, Ars Poet, 275, 


When The/dis firſt expos'd the Tragick Muſe, 
Rude were the Actors, and a Cart the Scene; | 
" Where walily Faces, ftain'd. with Lees of Wine, 

| — — oh _ and _y 2 Crowd. 

This [us (with Indignation) ſaw, | 
W | And built a Stage; found out a deſcent Dreſs; 
[| if | Brought r Diſguiſe 3) , 

= it | And taught how to ſpeak, and how to act. 

q | 8 [My Lord Roſcommon. 
| The Chorus, Hedelin defines to be a Company of Actors, 
repreſenting the Aſſembly or Body of thoſe Perſons, who ei- 
| 5 ther were preſent, or probably might be ſo, upon that Place 
il | or Scence where the Buſineſs was ſuppos'd: to be tranſacted, 
: This is exactly obſerv d in the four Grecian. Dramatick Poets, 


if  ZEſehylus,  Sophacles, Euripides and Ariſtophanes: But the on- 
| ly Latin Tragedies which remain, thoſe under the Name of 
9 Seneca, as they are faulty in many Reſpects, ſo particularly 
"4 are they in * pang ; N * ag: * all that's 
aid u Stage, ſee all that's done, an y pro- 
Ti perly PO, at other Times one would think ned 
blind, deaf, or dumb. In many of theſe Drama's, one can 

; hardly tell whom they repreſent, how they were dreſs'd, what 
N Reaſon brings them on the Stage, or why they are of one 
| Sex more than of another. Indeed the Verſes are fine, full 
' of Thought, and over - loaded with Conceit ; but may in moſt 
i} Places be very well ſpar d, without ſpoiling any thing either 
[| in theSenſe or the Repreſentation of the Poem. Beſides, the 
1 Debais has no Chorus at all; which may give us Occaſion to 
# doubt of what Scaliger affirms fo poſitively, that Tragedy 
if, was. never without Chores's. For it ſeems probable enough, 
| that in the Time of the debauch'd and losſe Emperors, when 
Mimicks and Buffoons came in for Interludes to Tragedy a8 

well as Comedy, the Chorus ceas d by Degrees to be a Part of 


the 


- i Buok v. of. theRomins. 04 at 
8 the Dramatick Poem, and-dwindled into a Tiroap of Mut. 
cdaans and Dancers, who mark'd the Intervals of the Acts. 


The Office of the Chorus is thus excellently deliver d bx 
Horace: De Att. Poet. 1 193. 


Aetoris 2 Cborus offici ciumgue vile 
| Bs APR 5 aus, 
non pre to conducar & hæraat apte. 
8 Ban Javeatgue & concilietur amicis, 
Et rat iratos, & amet prrcare timentes ; 
Il dapes laudet menſe brevis; 3 alle alubrem 
Juſtitiam, legeſque & apertis otiu portis: | 
File degat commyſſez Geoſgue premtur & oret, 
Ut .redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. 


A Chorus fhould ſupply what Action wants, 
Arid has a generous and manly Part; 
Bridles wild Rage, loves rigid Hoheſty, 
And ſtrict Obſervance of impartial Laws, 
mg Sobriety, Security; and Peace; 

And begs the Gods to turn beight DT IP) 
T o raiſe the Wretched, and pull down the Proud: 
ut nothing muſt be ſuig between the Acts 

But whe ſome wann 
[My Lord Neſcammon. 


This Avebint 5 chief ly 10 be uhderſtood of the Chorus of 
Tragedies': Yet old Comedies, we are aſſur d, had their 
Chorns's too, as yet appears in Ariſtopbanes; where, befides 
thoſe compos'd of the ordinary Sort of Perſons, we meet 
with one of Clouds, another of rogs, and a third of "Waſps; 
but all very conformable to the Nature of the . — 
extremely comical. 

»Twould be foreign to out preſent Purpoſe, to trace the 
Original of the Chorus, and to ſhew how it was regulated by 
Theſpis, (generally-honour'd with the Title of the Sen Tra- | 
gedian ;) whereas before twas nothing elfe but a 
of Muſicians ſinging and dancing in Honour of Barbs. CR 


0) may be more proper to obſerve how it came, after_ſome 
- Time, to be left out in Comedy, as it is in that of the Ro- 


mans. Horace's Reaſon. is, that the Malignity and fatirical . 
Humour of the Poets. was 7 Cauſe of it; ; for they made 
| WT the 


r — 
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me Chorus's abuſe People ſo ſeverely, and with ſo bare a 


Face, that the Magiſtrates at laſt forbad them to 111 221 at 
all: De Art. Poet. 283. | | | 


Tarpiter obticuit, ſublato Jure nocendi. Car 
But perhaps, if the Rules of Probability had not . Likewife 


Rs, this Prohibition, the Poets would have preſety'd 


their Chorus till, bating the ſatirical Edge of it. Therefore 
a farther Reaſon may be offer'd for this Alteration, Comedy 
took its Model and Conftitution from Tragedy ; and when 
the downright Abufing of living Perſons was prohibited, they 


| 8 new Subjects, which they govern'd by the Rules of 


Tragedy; but as they were neceſſitated to paint the Actions 
. the 22 and conſequently confin'd to mean Events, 
Ily choſe the Place of their Scene in ſome Street, 

debe the the | ouſes of thoſe whom they ſappos'd concern'd 
in the Plot: Now it was not very likely that there ſhould 


de ſuch a Company in thoſe Places, managing an Intrigue * 


of inconſiderable Perſons from Morning till Night. Thus 
Comedy of itſelf let fall the Chorus, which it could not 
preſerve with any Probability. - 

The Tibiæ, or Flutes, are as little underibdd as an par- 


ticular Subject of Antiquity; and yet without the Know- 


ledge of them we can make nothing of the Titles d to 


Terencèes Comedies. Horace gives us no farther Light into 


this Matter, than by obſerving the Difference between the 

ſmall rural Pipe, and the larger and louder Flute, after- 

wards brought into Faſhion : ae, wy | ARCO | is not io 
paſs d by: Ars Ag 202. | . 


5510 non, ut nunc, ade vine, 1 | 
mula ; Jed, tenuis fimplexque foramine pauco, 

” Mdſpirare, & adeſſe choris erat utilis, atque 

\. Nondum ſpiſſa nimis complere ſedilia flatu - 

Quo ſane populus numerabilis, utpote parvits, 

Et frugi, caſiuſque, verecunduſque coibat. 

'* Poſtquam cœpit agros extendere victor, & urbem 

' Latior amplecti murus, vinoque diurno 5 40 

© Platari Genius feſtis impune diebus; 

Acceſſit mumeriſque modiſque licentia major. 

Indactus quid enim ſaperet, liberque laborum 

” — „ urbano con fu, us, turpis * ? 
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Sic priſee motumgue & luxuriam addidit arti. l 
Tibicen, traxitgue vagus per Pulpita vefiem, © 1 


Firſt the ſhrill Sound of a ſmall rural Pipe 
(Not loud like Trumpets, nor adorn'd as now) - 
as Entertainment for the Infant Stage. 
And pleas'd the thin. and baſhful Audience - 
Of our well- meaning frugal Anceſtors. *. 
But, when our Walls and Limits were WS - 
And Men (grown wanton by Proſperity) 
_ Studied new Arts of Luxury and Kab. 
The Verfe, the Mufick, — the Scenes W * 
For how ſhould Ignorance be Judge of Wit? 
Or Men of Senſe applaud the Jeſts of Fools? : 
Then came rich Clothes and graceful Action in, 
And W were W more moving Note.. 
| [ My Lord Roſcommon. 


T his Rehden, mo very excellent, a falve the main 


© Difficulty ; and that is, to give the proper Diſtinction of the 


Flutes, according to the ſeveral Names under which we find 
them; as the Pares and Impares, the Dextre and Siniſtræ, 
the Lidiæ, the Sarrane, and the Phyrgiz.. Moſt of the 
eminent Criticks have made ſome Eſſays towards the Clear- 
ing of this Subject, particularly Scaliger, Aldus Manutius, 
Salmaſius, and Tanaguillus Faber; from whoſe Collections, 
and her own admirable Judgment, Madam Dacier has lately 
giyen us a very rational Account of the Matter. The Per- 
formers of the Muſick (ſays ſhe) play'd always on two Flutes 
the whole Time of the Comedy: That, which they ſtopp'd 
with their Right-hand, was on that Account call'd Right- 

handed; and that which they ſtopp'd with their Left, Left- 
handed : The firſt had. but a few Holes, and ſounded a deep 
Baſe ; the other had a great Number of Holes, and gave a 
ſhriller and ſharper Note. When the Muſicians play d on 


two Flutes of a different Sound, they us'd to ſay the Piece 
was play'd Tibiis imparibus, with unequal Flutes, or Tibiis 


dextris & ſiniſtris, with Right and Left-handed Flutes. 
When they play'd on two Flutes of the ſame Sound, they 

us'd to fay the Muſick was perfarm'd Tibiis paribus dextris, 
on equab Right-handed: Flutes, if they were of the deeper 
Sort; or elſe Tibiis paribus ſiniſtris, on equal Left-handed 
Flutes „ If | Bey were thoſe ef ſhriller Note, 
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aud that, when a 


Two equal Ri e Flates they call'd Lydian ; two 
equal Left- hand _ eee or Brun; wo u 


F 2 Phrygian, 2p Imitations the Muſick of thoſe Coun- 
: The laſt Sort Virgil T ne to * Phry- 
glans, Eneid ix. 6 1 8. | 


oO vers Phrygie; 2 nll Phones ite per * 


Dindyma, bi afſuetts bifirem dat Ti big cantum. 


oy by biforext eantum, the Commentators underfiand 
ual Sound, fuch was made by two different Pipes, 
t, and the other 

"The Title of Teren?'s Adria cannot be made out accord- 
ing to this Explanation, unleſs we ſuppoſe (as mag is 2 
good Reaſon) that the Muſick limes chang * | 
acting of a Play, and at the proper pr EE two Right- 

Randed and two Left-handed Flutes might be us'd. 
Qur late ingenious Tranſlators of Terence, are of à different 
ion from the Freucb Lady, when they render Tibiis 


== be dvervſ ftr, Two e one 2 Flutes, the one Rigbt- 


ande, and the 75 * Left-ha whereas the Muſick 
Would {em rather to . deen perform ' d all along on two 


equa!” Flutes, ſometimes. on two Right handed, and ſome- 


times on two Left-handed. 
Old Danztus would have us believe, that the Right handed 


1-1 or Lydian Flutes denoted the more ſerious Matter and Lan- 


Gere of the 5 f that the Left-handed, or Sarranæ, 
Were proper to oe $ the Lightneſs of a more jocoſe pie 
ght · handed Flute was join d with a ö 

"banded, it gaye us co Fark the Mixture of Gravity and 
Mirth in the fame Play. But ſince the Title of the Heauton- 

Ton or or Self-tormenter, informs us, that the Mufick 
'was-/perform'd. the firſt Time of acting on unequal Flutes, 
*and the fecond Time on Right- handed Flutes, we cannot 
ree with 2 old Scholiaſt,” without ſuppoling the ſame 
hp at one Time to be party "ſerious, and partly merry, and 
at another Time to be wholly of the graver Sort; which would 
be ridiculous to imagine. Bresche the ingenious Lady hap- 


| pin advanceth a very fair Opinion, That the Muſick was not 
' guided by the Subjeft of the Play, but by the Occafion 
= 5 which it was preſented. Thus in the Pieces which were 
acted at Funeral Soletnnities, the Muſick was perform'd on 
wo Right: handed Flutes, as the No grave and prov 
: choly, 


— — 
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choly: In thoſe ated on any joyful Account, the . Muſick 
ſted of two Leſt-handed Flutes, as the briskeſt and moſt 
airy; But in the great Feſtivals of the Gods, which parti - 
cipated of an equal Share of Mirth and Religion, the Mu- 
ſick in the Comedies was perform d with unequal Flutes, the 
one Right- handed, and the other Left-handed ; or elſe by 
Turns, ſometimes on two Right-handed Flutes, and ſome- 
times on two Left-handed, as may be judg'd of Ference's 
Fair Andrian. | | 


If any thing farther deſerves our Notice in Relation to the 


Roman Drama's, it is the remarkable Dilference between 
their Actors and thoſe of Greece. For at Athens the Actors 
were generally Perſons of good Birth and Education, for the 

moſt Part Orators or Poets of the firſt Rank. Sometimes 
we lind Kings themſelves performing on the Theatres ; and 
Cornelius Nepos allures us, that to appear on the publick 


Stage was not in the leaſt injurious to any Man's Character 


or Honour (a).. 


But in Rome we meet with > quite contrary Practice: For 


the Hiſtrienes (ſo call'd from Hiſter, ſignifying a Player in 
the of the Tuſcans, from whom they were firſt 


brought to Rome to appeaſe the Gods in Time of a Plague) 


were the moſt ſcandalous Company imaginable; none of that 
Profeſſion being allow d the Privilege to belong to any Tribe, 
or rank d any hi than the Slaves. However, if any of 
them happen'd at the ſame Time to be excellent Artiſts, 
and Men of good Morals, they ſeldom fail'd of the Eſteem 
and Reſpect of the chiefeſt Perſons in the Commonwealth, 
This is evident from the Account we have in Hiſtory of the 
_ admirable Raſcius, of whom Tully, his familiar Friend, has 

left this laſting Commendation : Cum artifex- ejuſmadi fit, 
ut ſolus dignus videatur ee, qui in Scena ſpectetur; tum vir 
_ ejuſmadi eft, ut ſalus dignus videatur qui es non accedat (b), 
So compleat an Artiſt, that he ſeem'd the only Perſon who 

deſerv'd to tread the Stage; and yet at the ſame Time fo 
excellent a Man in all other Reſpects, that he ſeem'd the 
on Perſon who of all Men ſhould not take up that Pro- 
eſſion. 


(% In Profat, Vit. (i) Pro Qinet. 
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HE ſacred Games, being inſtituted on ſeveral Occaſions 
to the Honour of ſeveral Deities, are divided into many 
| Species, all which very frequently occur in Authors, and may 
be. thus in ſhort deſcrib C. . fn te iy Fagan 
The LUDIT MEGALENSES were inſtituted to the Ho- 
nour of the great Goddeſs, or the Mother of the Gods, when 
her Statue was brought with ſo much Pomp from Peſſinum 
to Rome. They conliſted only of Scenical Sports, and were a 
folemn Time of Invitation to Entertainments among Friends. 
In the ſolemn. Proceſſion the Women danc'd-before.the Image 
of the Goddeſs ; and the Magiſtrates appear'd in all their 
Robes; whence came the Phraſe of Purpura Megalenfis. 
They laſted fix Days, from the Day before the Nones of April, 
to the Ides. At firſt they ſeem to have been called the Me- 
galenſia, from wuiyes, great, and after wards to have loſt the 
#; ſince we find them more frequently under the Name of 
Magaleſa. It is particularly remarkable in theſe Games, that 
no Servant was allow'd to bear a Part in the Celebration. 

The LUDI CEREALES were defign'd to the Honour 
of Ceres, and borrow'd from Elaaſine in Greece. In theſe 
Games the Matrons repreſented the Grief of Ceres, after the 
had Joſt her Daughter Pro/erpine, and her Travels to find 
her again. They were held from the Day before the Ides of 
April, eight Days together in the Circus; where, beſides the 
Combats of Horſemen, and other Diverſions, was led up the 
Pompa Circenſis, or Certalis, conſiſting of a ſolemn Proceſ- 
ſion of the Perſons that were to engage in the Exerciſes, ac- 
companied with the Magiſtrates and Ladies of Quality; the 
Statues of the Gods, and of famous Men, being catried 
along in State on Waggons, which they call'd Thenſe: © 
LUDT FLORALES, ſacred to Flora, and celebrated 
(upon Advice of the Sibylline Oracles) every Spring, to beg a 
Bleſſing on the Graſs, Trees, and Flowers. oſt have been 
of Opinion that they ow'd their Original to a famous Whote, 
who, having gain'd a great Eſtate by her Trade, left the 
as | Commonwealth 
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Commonwealth her Heir, with this Condition, that every 
Year they ſhould celebrate her Birth - day with publick Sports., 
The Magiſtrates, to avoid ſuch a publick Scandal, and at the 
ſame Time to keep their Promiſe, held the Games on the 


Day appointed, but pretended that it was done in the Ho- 


nour of a new Goddeſs, the Patroneſs of Flowers. Whether 
this Conjecture be true or no, we are certain that the main 
Part of the Solemnity was manag'd by a Company of lewd. 
Strumpets, who ran up and down naked, | ſometimes dan- 
cing, ſometimes fighting, or acting the Mimicks. However 
it came to paſs, the wiſeſt and graveſt Romans were not for 


diſcontinuing this Cuſtom, tho* the moſt indecent imagina - 


ble: For Portius Cato, when he was preſent at theſe Games, 
and ſaw the People aſhamed to let the Maids ſtrip while 
he was there, immediately went out of the Theatre, to let 
the Ceremony have its Courſe (a2). Learned Men are now 
agreed, that the vulgar Notion of Flora, the Strumpet, is 


purely a Fiction of Ladtantius, from whom it was taken. 


Flora appears to have been a Sabine Goddeſs; and the Ludi 
Florales to have been inſtituted . U. C. 613, with the 


Fines of many Perſons then convicted of the Crimen Pecu- | 


latus, for appropriating to themſelves the publick Land of 
the State (C0). | | A 
LUDI MARTIALES, inſtituted to the Honour of 


Mars, and held twice in the Vear, on the 4th of the Ides 


of May, and again on the Kalends of Auguſt, the Day on 
which his Temple was conſecrated. They had no particu- 
lar Ceremonies that we can meet with, beſides the ordinary 
Sports in the Circus, and Amphitheatre. 
LUDI. APOLLINARES, celebrated to the Honour of 
Apollo. They owe their Original to an old prophetical Sort 
of a Poem caſually found, in which the Romans were ad- 
vis'd, that, if they defir'd- to drive out the Troops of their 
Enemies which infeſted their Borders, they ſhould inſtitute 
yearly Games to Apollo, and at the Time of their Celebration 
make a Collection out of the publick and private Stocks, 
for a preſent to the God; appointing ten Men to take Care 
they were held with the fame Ceremonies as in Greece (c). 
Macrobius relates, that the firſt Time theſe Games were 
kept, an Alarm being given by the Enemy, the People im- 
mediately march'd out againſt them, and, during the Fight, 


(a) Valer, Maxim. lib. 2. cap. 3. G) Vid. Grav. Prafat. ad 1 Tom, 
Thefaur, d. R. (A] Liv. lib. : | | 


au 
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ay x God w Arrows wr from the Sky on the ad- 
verſe Troops, ſo as to put them to a very diforderly Flight, 
and fecure the Victory to the Romans (a). The People —— | 
ſee the Cireenfian Plays, all crown'd with Lawrel ; the Gates 
were ſet open, and the Day kept ſacred with all Manner of 
Ceremonies. "Theſe Games at firſt were not fix d. hut kept 
Vear upon what Day the Prætor thought fit; till about 
the Year of the City 545, a Law paſs'd to ſettle them for 
ever on à conftant Day, which was near the Nones of Fu. 
This Alteration was occafion'd by. a grievous Plague then 
raging in Rome, which they thought might in ſome Mea- 
ſure be allay'd by that Act of Religion (6). 1 f 
_ - TUDFCAPITOLINY, inſtituted to the Honour of 
ehiter Capitoknus, upon the Account of preſerving his 
emple from the Gauls. A more famous Sort of Gapitoline - 
Games were brought up by Domitian, to be held every five 
Years, with the Name of Agones Capitaolini, in imitation of 
the Grætians. In theſe the Profeſſors of all Sorts bad a pub- 
ck Contention, and the Viftors were crown'd, and pre- 
fented with Collars, and other Marks of Honour. 
- LUDI ROMANY, the moſt ancient Games, inſtituted at 
the firſt building of the Circus by Targuinius Priſcus. Hence, 
in a ſtrict Senſe, Ludi Cirtenſes are often us d to ſignify the 
ſame Solemnity. They were deſign'd to the Honour of the 
three great Deities, Jupiter, Tuna, and Adinerua. Tis worth 
obſerving, that tho* they were uſually call'd-G:rcen/es, yet in 
Livy we meet with the Lud: Romani Scenici (c), intimati 
that they were celebrated with new Sports. The old Fats 
make them to be kept nine Days together, from the Day 
before the Nones, to the Day before the Ides of September: 
In which too we find another Sort of Ludi Romani, cele- 
brated five Days together, within two Days after theſe. 
P. Manutius thinks the laſt to have been inſtituted very late, 
Hot till after the Proſecution of Verres by Cicero (4). 
" +LUDT-CONSUALES, inſtituted by Romulus, with De- 
ſign to ſurprize the Sabine Virgins; the Account of which is 
thus given us by Plutarch. He gave out as if he had found 
< an Altar of a certain God hid under Ground; the God 
c they call'd Conſus, the God of Counſel: This is properly 
« Neptune, the Inventor of Horſe- riding; for the Altar is 
ce kept cover'd in the great Circus; only at Horſe-races, then 
it appears to public View; and ſome ſay twas not with- 
(a) Saturn. Ib. 1. cap. 17. (5) Liv. 25. (e Liv. lib. 3. (d) Manut, * . 
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« Ground, becauſe all Counfels ought to be fecret and con- 
« ceal'd. Upon Niſcqvery of This Altar, Romulus, by Pro- 
c camation, appointed a Day for à ſplendid Sacrifice, and 


for publick Games and Shows to entertain all Sorts of 


People; and wy flock d thither ; he Himſelf ſat upper- 
« moſt, among his Nobles, clad in Purple. Now the Sign of 
their falling on was to be, whenever he arofe and 

„up his Robe, and threw it over his Body: His Men ſtood 
<« all ready arm'd, with their Eyes intent upon him; an 


* when the Sign was given, drawing their Swords, and By 
ling on with a great Shout, bore * the Daughters of 


« the Sadines, they themſelves flying, without any Lett or 
« Hindrance.” e Games were celebrated yeatly on the 


. twelfth of the Kalends of September, conſiſting for the moſt 


Part of Horſe-Races, and Encounters in "the Cirews. 
LUDI COMPITALITTH, fo call'd. from the Compita, 


or Ctofs-Lanhes, where they were inftituted and celebra 


by the rude Multitude that was pot together, before the 
uilding of Rome. They ſeem to have been laid down for 


many Years, till Servius Tulllns revivd them. They were. 


held during the Compitalia, or Feaſts of the Lares, who pre- 
fided as well over Streets as Houſes. Sueronius tells us, that 
Auguſtus order'd the Lares to be crown'd twice a. Year at 


the Compitalitian Games, with Spring- Flowers and Summer- 
Flowers (9). This crowning the Houſhold-Gods, and offer- 
ces u 


ing Sacri p and down in the Streets, made the greateſt 
Part of the Solemnity of the Feaſt. 


ZU AUGUSTALES and PALATINT, both infti- 


tuted to the Honour of Auguſtus, after he had been enroll'd 
in the Number of the Gods; the former by the common 
Conſent of the People, and the other by his Wife Livia, 
which were always celebrated in the Palace (6). They were 
both continued by the ſucceeding Emperors. 225 
LUDI SACULARES, the mot remarkable Games 
that we meet with in the Raman Story, The common Opi- 
nion makes them to have had a very dd Original, of which 


wie have a tedious Relation in Yaler us Maximus (c) of the 


Ancients, and Angelus Politianus (d of the Moderns. Mon- 
fieur Dacier, in his excellent Rem: rks on the Secular Poem 
of Horace, paſſes by this old Conceit as trivial and fabulous, 

a) Aug. cap. 32. (6) Dio. lib. 56, Sueten, Calig. 56, (ee) Lib. 2. 
r 
| o and 
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300 The Sacred Games Part II. 
and aſſures us, that we need go no farther for the Riſe of 
the Cuſtom, than to the Siby!line Oracles, for which che 
Romans had ſo great an Eſteem and Veneration. | 
In theſe ſacred Writings, there was one famous Prophecy 
to this Effect; That if the Romans, at the Beginning of every. 
Age, ſhould hold ſolemn Games in the Campus Martius, 
to the Honour of Pluto, Proſerpine, E Apollo, Diana, 
Ceres, and the Parcæ, or three fatal Siſters, their City ſhould 
eyer flouriſh, and all Nations be ſubjected to their Dominion. 
They were very ready to obey the Oracle, and, in all the 
Ceremonies us d on that Occaſion, conform'd them ſelves:to 
its Directions. The whole Manner of the Solemnity was as 
follows: In the firſt Place, the Heralds receiv'd Orders to 
make an Invitation of the whole World, to come to a Feaſt 
which they bad never ſeen already, and ſhould never ſee 
again. Some few. Days before the Beginning of the Games, 
the „ range os taking their Seats in the Capitol, and in 
the Palatine Temple, diſtributed among the People puti- 
9255 Compoſitions, as Flambeaus, Brimſtone, and Sulphur. 
rom hence the People paſs d on to Diana's Temple on the 
Auentine Mountain, carrying Wheat, Barley, and Beans, as 
an Offering; and. after this they ſpent whole Nights in De- 
votion to the Deſtinies. At length, when the Time of the 
Games was actually come, which continu'd three Days and 
three Nights, the People aſſembled in the Campus Martius, 
and facrificed to Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, the 
Parce, Ceres, Pluto, and Proſerpine. On the firſt Night 
of the Feaſt, the Emperor, accompanied by the Quindecim- 
viri, commanded three Altars to be rais'd on the Bank of 
Tiber, which they ſprinkled with the Blood of three Lambs, 
and then proceeded to burn the Offerings and the Victims. 
After this they mark d out a Space which ſerv'd for a The- 
atre, being illuminated by an innumerable Multitude of 
Flambeaus and Fires; here they ſung ſome certain Hymns 
compos d on this Occaſion, and celebrated all Kinds of 
Sports. On the Day after, when they had been at the Ca- 


pitol to offer the Victims, they return'd to the Campus Mar- 
tius, and held Sports to the Honour of Apollo and Diana. 
Theſe laſted till the next Day, when the noble Matrons, at 
the Hour appointed, by the Oracle, went to the Capitol to 
ſing Hymns to Jupiter. On the third Day, which conclu- 
ded the Feaſt, twenty-ſeven young Boys, and as many 
Girls, ſung in the Temple of Palatine Apolla, a on 
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Verſes in Greet and Latin, to recommend the City to the 
Protection of thoſe Deities whom they delign'd particularly 
to honour by their Sacrifice. 
The famous Secular Poem of Horace was compos'd for 
this laſt Day, in the Secular Games held by Auguſtus, Da- 
cier has given his Judgment on this Poem, as the Mafter- 
piece of Horare ; and believes that all Antiquity cannot fur- 
niſh us with-any thing more happily compleat. 

There has been much Controverſy, whether theſe Games 
were celebrated every hundred, or every hundred and ten 
Years, For the former Opinion, Cenſorinus (a) alledges the 

| Teſtimony of Valerius Antias, Varro, and Livy ; and this 

was certainly the Space of Time which the Romans call'd 

Sæculum, or an Age. For the latter he produceth the Au- 

thority of the Regiſters, or Commentaries of the Quindecim- 

viri, and the Edits of Auguſtus, beſides the plain Evidence 
of Horace in his Secular Poem; 21. e 
Certas undenos decies per annos, &c. 


This laſt Space is expreſly injoin'd by the Sibylline Qra- 
cle itſelf ; the Verſes of which, relating to this Purpoſe, are 
tranſcrib'd by Zoſimus in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory, 


A Tarn d pits © Inj 2261Or agel 

Zo, dis irt ixanv HGE Ny of dar, &c. 

Vet according to the ancient Accounts we have of their 
Celebration in the ſeveral Ages, neither of theſe Periods are 
much regarded. | Haupt | 
The firſt were held 4. U. C. 245, or 298. 

Tbe ſecond A. 330; or 40898. NT. 

The third A. 518. 52 1 

The fourth either A. 605, or 608, or 628. 

The fifth by Augu/tus, A. 736. 

The fixth by Claudius, A. 800. 

The ſeventh by Domitian, 841. 

The eighth by Severus, A. 957. 

The ninth by Philip, A. 1000. 

'The tenth by Honorius, A. 1157. : 

This Diſorder, without Queſtion, was owing to the Am- 
bition of the Emperors, who were extremely delirous to have 
the Honour of celebrating theſe Games in their Reign; and 
therefore, upon the lighteſt Pretence many Times, made 

f 8 (a) De Die Natali, cap. 17. 
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them retum before their ordinary Courſe. Thus Claudius 
Fur man that. e bad held the Games before their 
ue Time, that he might have the leaſt Excuſe to keep 
them within ſinty- ſour Years afterwards. On which Ac- 
count, Sustomius tells us, that the People ſcoffed his Cryer, 
when they went about proclaiming Games that no Body had 
ever ſeen, nor would ſee again; whereas there were not 


only many Perſons alive who remember d the Gaines of Au- 


guſius, but ſeveral Players, who had acted in thoſe Games, 
were now again brought on the Stage by Claudius (a.. 

What Part of the Year the Secular Gaints were celebrated 
in, is uncertain ; probably in, the Times of the Common- 
wealth, on the Days of the Nativity of the City, i. e. the 
9, 10, 11 Kal, Mai; but under the Emperors, on the Day 
when came to their Power (S), 5 : 

We may conclude our Engiliry into this celebrated Sub- 


ject, with two excellent Remarks of the French Critick. 


The firſt is, that in the Number Three, ſo much regarded 
in theſe Games, they had probably an Alluſion to the Tri- 
plicity of Phoebus, of Diana, and of the Deſtinles. | 

The other Obſervation, which he obliges us with, is, that 
wn fun, > the Girls which had the Honcur to bear a Part 
in finging the Secular Poem, ſhould be the ſooneſt married. 
This Superſtition. they borrow'd from the Theology of the 
Grætians, who imagin'd that the Children, who did not fing 


and dance at the Coming of Apollo, ſhould never de married, 
and fhould certainly die young: To this Purpoſe Calima- 
0 - | | - 


chus, in his Hymn to Apo 


Mie (sow Ane, pur” d. Joo i 
+ Ty So Cs 769 Tad * x eu 6H) unou by 
Ei Ne NAU 4 Ja40vs 7 tat pci d · | 


And Horace, encouraging the Chorus of Girls to do their 
beſt in ſinging the Secular Poem, tells them how proud 
they would be of it, when they were well married. 


Nupta jam dices : Ego diis omicum, © | 
* Seculs feftas referente luces, ' 195 
EKeradidi carmen, docilis modoruin by 
VPiatis Horati. Lib. iv. Od. 6. 


(a) Surton, Claud. 21. (5) Mr, Walker of Cas, p. 168. 
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All thoſe Games, of what Sort ſoever, had the common 
Name of Vativi, which were the Effect of any Vow made by 
the Magiſtrates or Generals, when. they ſet forward on any 
Expedition, to be perform'd in caſe they return'd ſucceſsful, 
Theſe were ſometimes occaſionꝰd by Advice of the Sibylline 
Oracles, or of the Southfayers; and many Times proceeded 
purely from a Principle of Devotion and Piety in the Gene- 
rals. Such particularly were the Ludi Magni, often menti- 
oned in Hiſtorians, eſpecially by Ligy. Thus he informs us, 
That in the Year of the City 536, Fabius Maximus the Dic- 
tator, to appeaſe the Anger of the Gods, and to obtain Suc- 
ceſs againſt the Carthagznian Power, upon the Direction of 
the Sibylline Oracles, vow'd the Great Games to Jupiter, 
with a prodigious Sum to be expended. at them; beſides 
three hundred Oxen to be ſacrificed to Jupiter, and ſeveral 
others to the reſt of the Deities (a). M. Acilius the Conſul | 
did the fame in the War againſt Ant iochus (b). And we have 
ſome Examples of theſe Games being made Quinguennial, 
or to return every five Years (c). They were celebrated with 
Crreenſian Sports four Days together (a). 5 

To this Head we may refer the | | | 

Ludi Victoria, mention'd byjYell. Paterculus (e), and A 
conius, (f) : They were inſtituted by Hylla, upon his conclu- 
ding the Civil War. It ſeems probable, that there were ma- 
ny other Games with the ſame Title, celebrated on account 
of ſome remarkable Succeſs, by ſeveral of the Emperors. 

The Ludi guinguennales, inſtituted by Auguſtus Cæſar af- 
ter his Victory againſt Antony ; which reſolving to deliver 
famous to ſuccteding Ages, he built the City Nicopolis, near 
Ackium, the Place of Battle, on purpoſe to hold theſe Games; 
whence they ate often call'd Ludi Actiaci. They conſiſted of 
Shows of Gladiators; Wreſtlers, and other Exerciſes, and were 
kept as well at Rom as at Nicopolis. The proper Curators of 
them were the four Colleges of Prieſts, the Portifices, the 
Augurs, the Septeniviri and Quindecimviri. 
Virgil, in Alluſion to this Cuſtom, when he brings Ins 
Hero to the Promontory of Adtium, makes him hold ſolemm 
Games, with the Luſtrations and Sacrifices us d on that Os- 
caſion by the Romans. - 50 
Luftramurque Jovi, votiſque intendimut ars; 
Actiaque Iliacis celebramus littora Ludis. An. iii. 279. 
a) Liv. lib- 22.. (6b) Tdem. lib. 36. (e) Liv. libs 29; lib. 30; Did. 
GM. cap. 2 , b f) In ot RO WM = 
| | | era, 
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1 - Nero, after the Manner of the Grætians, inſtituted Quin- 
1 


ks ennial Games, at which the moſt celebrated Maſters of 
_ Horſe- racing, Wreſtling, &c. diſputed for the Prize 


1 ; Arbe fame Exerciſes were perform'd in the Sana 
| Gun of Domitian, dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus; toge- 
ther with the Contentions of Orators and Poets (+) ; at which 
the famous Statius had once the ill Fortune to loſe the Prize; 
as he complains ſeveral Times in his Miſcellany Poems. 
Tudi decennales, or Games to return every tenth Year, 
were inſtituted by Auguſtus, with this political Deſign, to 
g hows the whole Command to himſelf, without incurring 
the Envy or Jealouſy of the People. For every tenth Year 
'proclaiming ſolemn Sports, and ſo gathering together a nu- 
merous Company of Spectators, he there made Proffer of 
reſigning his imperial Office to the People; tho' he immedi- 
__ ately reſum'ꝭd it, as if continu'd to him by the-common Con- 
ſent of the Nation (c). Hence a Cuſtom was deriv'd for the 
_ ſucceeding Emperors, every tenth Year of their Reign, to 
keep a magnificent Feaſt, with the Celebration. of all Sorts 
5 of publick Sports and Exerciſes (d). 
| The Ludi Triumpbales were ſuch Games as made a Part 
of the triumphal Solemnity. — 
Tudi Natalitii, inſtituted by every particular Emperor to 
| commemorate his own. Birth-day. 
| 
| 


— 
Se 


Ludi Fuvenales, inſtituted by Nero at the Shaving of his 
Beard, and at firſt privately celebrated in his Palace or Gar- 
7309 dens; but they ſoon became Publick, and were kept in great 
. State and Magnificence. Hence the Games held by the fol- 
| lowing Emperors in the Palace, yearly on the firſt of Fanu- 
R «ry, took the Name of Juvenalia (e). 
| _ © Cicero ſpeaks of the Ludi Fuventutis, inſtituted by Sali- 
| nator in the Senenſian War, for the Health and Safcty of 
1 the Youth ; a Plague then reigning in the City (F). 
The Ludi Miſcelli, which Suetonius makes Caligula to 
= have inſtituted at Lyons in France, ſeem to have been a 
' Miſcellany of Sports, ' confiſting of ſeveral ExerCiſes join'd 
together in a new and unuſual Manner (g). | 
The LUDI FUNEBRES, aſſign'd for one Species 
of the Roman n Games, as to their een and 


g 0 Sueton, Ner, 1. (5) Idem Des. 4. (eh) Dis. Hb. 53. (4) Ibid: 
0 te] Sueton New, 11. C n. ad loc. (/, In Brut. (g) oh, Cal. 20. 


bo | A. ad loc. | 
. A, Manner, 
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Manner have been already deſcrib'd in the Chapter of the , 
Gladiators, It may be proper to obſerve farther, that Ter- 
tullian, in his particular Tract De Spectaculis, as he derives 
the Cuſtom of the Gladiatorian Combats from the Funeral 
Rites, ſo he takes Notice, that the Word MAunus, applied 
originally to theſe Shows, is no mote than Oficium, a kind 
Office to the Dead, We, muſt remember, that though the 
Shows of Gladiators, which took their Riſe from hence, 
were afterwards exhibited on many other Occaſions, yet the 
primitive Cuſtom of preſenting them, at the Funerals of great 
Men, all along prevail'd in the City and Raman Provinces ; 
nor was it confin'd only to Perſons of Quality, but almoſt. 


| every rich Man was honour'd with this Solemnity after his 


Death; and. this they very commonly provided for in their 
Wills, defining the Number of Gladiators who ſhould be 
hir'd to engage; infomuch that when any wealthy Perſon 
deceas d, the People uſed to claim a Show of Gladiators, as 
their Due by long Cuſtom. Suetonius to this Purpoſe tells 
us of a Funeral, in which the common People extorted Mo- 
ey by Force from the deceas d Perſon's Heits, to be expend- 
ed on. jf e TT CNY. on 

Julius Cæſar brought up a new Cuſtom of allowing this 
Honour to the Women, when he age, the People with a 
Feaſt and a publick Show in Memory of his Daughter (5). 

It is very memorable, that tho the Exhibitors of theſe 
Shows were private Perſons, yet, during the Time of the 
Celebration, they were conſider d as of the higheſt Rank 
and Quality, having the Honour to wear the Prætexta, and 
to be waited on by the Lictors and Beadles, who were ne- 
ceſſary to keep the People in Order, and to aſſiſt the Defig- 
natorès, or Marſhallers of the Proceſſion (c). 

a) Suet. Tib. 37 b). Idem. Jul. 26, (c) Kirchman de Fung 
Ee of = ns." 4; Logo Eg. 
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Tur Roman Habit has "I as. much Tias to the 
Criticks, as any other of Antiquity ; and tho the 
725 learned 183 ny . pl Kip 5 a8 ſeave_u 5 theic 
ughts on this et atter is not fully ex- 
plain'd, and the Cone Nh about. i it admit of no Decifion. 
However, without ane the ſeveral Faſhions of the 
Rimans, or defining he exact Time vhs T's fir chan De 
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ed their Leathern e ar ximitiye wild Bea 
for the more 185 and graceful Attires, it's be ſufficient 
to the preſent De to obſerye, the ſeveral Sorts ef  Gar- 
ments in Uſe with 7 9255 and to give the beſt Diſtincti- 
on of thein that can be found out at this Diſtance. 
The two common and Faden Garments of the Ro- 
tans were the 12 and the Tanicgh. 
he Toga, or own, wy haye been of? 2 Em cc 
lar Form, Without Sleeves, di rent in Largenefs,] according 
to the Wealth or Poverty of. the Wearer, and us'd only upon 
225 yr 85 aring in Publick ; whence 't often call'd 
is farenhis (al. 
The Colour, of the Gown. is erally . 4 ol lg have 
been white. Tie common O e Opinion, 
are, how it coul then be 055 161 1. gs 15 a cundi- 
da, us d by Com mpetitors for 8 555 he kT it comes to 
Mais mat we read particularly of — wearing white Gowns 
on Holidays and publick Feſtivals, as in Hora: . 


Ille repotia, natales, alioſque dierum 
Feſtos albatus celebret (6). — 


if their ordinary Gowfi1 were of hs + a2 e Colour ? But both 
theſe Scruples are eaſily, folv'd; for + "hg the Toga alba, 
and candida, we may apprehend ay Difference, that the 
former was the natural Colour of the Wooll, and the other 
an artificial White, which appear'd with a greater Advan- 


dp) Ferrara de re Vefliar, lib, 1. cap, 23,, (6) Lib. 2. Sat. 2. 60. 
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tage of Luſtre ; and therefore Polybius chuſeth rather to call | 
Ithe Candidate's Gown aepeed; than adx3.; not of a bare | | 
White, but of a bright ſhining Colour: For this Putpoſe the | 
made Uſe of a fine Kind of Chalk, whence Perſius took the 10 
Hint of Cretata Ambitio(a)., As to the Holidays, or ſolemn 
l we find the Romans always attir'd in I 
Hite, tis reaſonable to believe that all Perſons of any Fa- It 
ſhion conſtantly put on new. Gowns, which were of the pu- 11 
reſt White, on theſe Occaſions; and thoſe of meaner Condi- 4 
tion might. perhaps chalk over their. old Gowns, which were i 
now grown ruſty, and had almoſt loſt their Colour (3). | 
Tbe Diſpute. between, Manutius and Sigonius, whether the 
Roman Gown. was tied about with a Gudle or not, is com- 
monly decided in Favour of Manutius; yet it muſt be ac- | 
cnowledg'd that the beſt Authors allow ſome Kind of Cine- 
ure to the Gawn ; but then it muſt be underſtood” to be per- F 
forny'd only; by the Help of the Gown itſelf, or by that Part of 
it, which, coming under the Right Arm, was.drawn over to the 
Left Shoulder, and ſo covering the Umba, or Knot of Plaights 
which reſted there, kept the Gown cloſe together. This Laps ' 


„„ 


pet, Juintillian ealls the Be/t, in his Advice to the Orators , 
about this Matter: Ilie gui ſub humero dextro ad ſiniſtrun 
oblique ducitur, Wa balteus, nec ſtrangulet, nec fluat (c). 

This Belt” being loo d, and the Left Arm drawn in, the 
Gown flow'd out, ad the Sinus, ot main Lappet, hung about 
the Wearer's Feet ; 1 was. particularly obſetv'd in Cæſar, 
who commonly let his Gown hang dragging after him; 
whence Hlla us d to adviſe the Noblemen, uf puerum male. 
r / A 


L 


The accurate Ferrarius. is. certainly in a Miſtake as to this . 
Point; for maintaining that the Gown- had no Kind of Cin. 
dus but what. they call'd Gabinus, be. will have this meant 
only of the Tunica; but the plain Words of Macrobius make - 
ach a Suppoſition impoſſible, and Laciniam trahere exprefly . 
points out the Gown ; for the Tunicꝭ, being only a ſhort Veſt, 
cinnot by any means be conceiv'd to have a Lappet'dragging 
on the Ground (e). n 3 5:0 Yo $4 ak Vacs 

The ſame Fault, which Syl/a objected to OCæſar, was com- 
monly obſerv'd in Mæcenas, and is a Mark of that effeminate 
— which makes an unhappy Part of his Character in 

iſtory. 

a) Fat. 5. wer. b) Lipſ. Ek. lik, 1. cap. 13. (e) Tuſtitut. lib. 1 1. 
*. : A ni 22 — 1 bb. 2. 3 » 
Was ad Sueton. Ful. 45. | 
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The learned Grevius obſerves, that the Wed. Præcingi 


was proper to the Gown, becauſe the Lappet did not cloſe » 


about the whole Gown, but only the Fore-part of it (a). 


The Cindtus Gabinus is moſt happily deſcrid'd_ by 27rd. 

| quart cum toge. lacinia 
Ius brachia ſubducta in tergum ita rejiciebatur, ut contratie. 
retraberetur ad pettus, atque ita in nodum neferetar ; gui 
nodus froe cinctus togam contrabebat, brevioremque & ftrictia- 
rem reddidit (b). ' The Cinctus Gabinus was nothing elſe, but 


rius : Cindtus Gabinus non aliud fui 


4 x4 * 4 — 


when the Lappet of the Gown, which usd to be brottght up 
1 the Left Shoulder, being drawn thence, was caſ? off in futh 


4 Manner upon the Back, as to come round ſhort to the, Breaſt, 


end there faſtes' in a Knot, which Knot of Cintture ruck'd up 
the Gown, and made it ſhorter. and ſtraighter. This Cineus 


was proper only to the Conſuls or Generals upon fome extra- 


ordinary Occafions, as the denouncing War, burning the 


Spolls of the Enemy, devoting. themſelves to Death for the 


Safety of their Army, and the Ie: It was borrow'd from the 


Inhabitants of Gabii, a City of Campania, who at the Time 
of a publick Sacrifice, happening to be ſet upon ſuddenly by | 


their Enemies, were obliged thro” Haſte to gather up their 


Gowns in this Manner, and fo match out to oppoſe them (c). 
In the ordinary Wear, the upper Part of the Gown us d 


to lie over the Right Shoulder, yet upon Occafion *twas an 


eaſy Matter to draw, back that Part again, and make it co- 


ver the Head; and learned Men are of Opinion, that the 


Romans, while they continu'd in the City, made Uſe of this 


Sort of Covering only for the Head, never appearing in any 
Kind of Caps or Hats, unleſs they were on a Journey out of 


Town. Thus Plutarch informs us of the Deference paid to 
great Men as they paſs'd the Streets: Ol PopeTer Toy dy. 
Nene reis Alas mus d Ii, AY uXbav om E 
W in lee, N) The Romans when they meet 
any Perſon who deſerves a particular Respect, if they chance 
to have their Gown on their Head, preſently uncover. And 
the fame Author, reckoning up the Marks of Honour which 
Sula ſnew d Pompey, adds, x Tis xeptAn; ,- 79 iudnmy, 
aud pulling off his Gown from his Head. Jo | 

"The ſeveral Sorts of the Roman Gowns were the Taxa, 


* 


Præterta, the Pulla, the Sordida, and the Pita, Purpu- 


ret, Palma, tec. or the Traben. 


(a) 7j. () De ReVefiar, liby 2. 
En. 7. og * 2 2 5 


cap. 1. ' | (e) Serwins ad Virgil. 
- Every 


* : 4 1 
. . 1 wh | 
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Every one knows that the Gown was the diſtinguiſhing 
Mark of the Romans from the Greets, who wore the Pal- 
lium, or Cloak, as their common Garment, whence Togatus 
and Palliatus are often us'd for Roman and Grecian; as alſo 
that the Gown was the proper Badge of Peace, being gene- 
rally laid aſide upon engaging in any martial Deſign; yet it 
appears from ſeveral Page of Ls and Plutarch, that it 
was ſometimes worn in the Camp; if ſo, perhaps che Eguites 
and Centurions had this peculiar Privilege, and that only when 
they lay ſtill in the Camp without any Thoughts of aces. 
Action, as Manutius learnedly conjectures (a).. 
The Toga Pretexta had a Border of Purple round: the 
. Edges, whence it took its Name, and in Allufian to which, 
the Grecian Writers call it &trbepvesr: It ſeems originally to 
have been appropriated to the Magiſtrates and ſome of the 
Prieſts; when at firſt introduced by T lud Hgſtilius. How it 
. to be beſtow d on the young Men, is differently rela- 
| Some fanſy that Targuinius F riſaus, am a Triumph for 
62 « Vitor againſt the Sabines, : firſt Honour d his on Son 
with the Prætexta and the Bulla aurea,'as' Rewards of his 
Valour, for killing one of the Enemies with his own Hands; 
for as the former was the Robe of the Magiſtrates, ſo che 
Bulla aurea was till then us d only by Genkrals in their tri- 
umphal Proceſſion, being a Sort of hollow) golden Ball 
hanging about their Necks, in which was enclos d ſome ſe- 
cret Amulet or Preſervative againſt Enyy. Others, without 
regarding this firſt Story, tell us, that the ſame. Targuin, 
among other wiſe Con itutions, took particular Care in aſ- 
fſigning the proper Habit to the Boys, and accordingly or- 

| dan d that the Sons of Noblemen ſhould make Uſe. of the 
Prætexta and the Bulla aurea, provided. their Fathers had 
borne any curule Office, and that the feſt ſhould wear the 
Pretexta only, as low as the Sons of thoſe who had ſerv'd 
on Horſeback in the Army the full Time that the Law re- 

quir d. A third Party refer the Original of this Cuſtom to 

omulus himſelf, as the Conſequence of a Promiſe made to 
the Sabine Virgins, © that he'd beſtow a very conſidearble 
Mark of Honour on the fitſt Child that was born to any of 
them by a Roman Father. Many believe that the Reaſon 
of giving them the Bulla and the Pretexts was, that the 
former, being ſhap'd like a Heart, might, as often as they 
| wok, on it, be no inconſiderable Incitement to Courage; 
e eg per Epi. lib 2. EY. 3. 
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and that the Purple af the . Frei T of the 

© "Modeſty which became 882 at that A * 
But on what Account ſoever. this I. 0 took. its Riſe, 
. was. conſtantly, obſety'd by all che 8 ons of the Ingenui, or 
Fe den, The Libertini * in Tim e obtain tain'd the 
e Privilege, only inſtead; of the golden Bula they ware 
a] WO one, as Juvena] intimates, Sat. 5. 164. 


41 


Fun turtolſi dontigit aurum, 
Vu modus lantum & Signum de paupere lor. 
es commonly ibeliev'd:/that the Boys chang'd this Gun 
at the Age of 14 Vrars for the Taga Virilis; but Monſieur 
Darier makes this a great Miſtake; for till they were 13 
. (Years old, he ſays, — wore a Sort of Veſt with Sleeves, 
« which they:calf\d Hlicata Obiuniys, and then left off Gut to 

-(put-on (the Preteata, which they did not change till 
had reachid the Age of Puberty, or the 1775 Vear (4). 
Tis a very pertinent Remark; that this Prætexta was not 
only a Token of. the Vouth an Quality of the Wearer, but 
[beſides this had the te of a ſacred Habit; and therefore, 
hben they zligr'd it for the Uſe of the Boys, they had this 
eſpetiali Conſidetation, — it might be 4 Kind of Guard or 
Defence to thei againſt the Injuries: to which that Age was 
- | Sxpos'd be). Thus the poor Boy in Horace rigs! out-to * 
OY 'Canidialthat was tormenting im,, 
Fer but inan purpuræ ders preror. Epod. 85 
Ad. Pe calls it cußos putburd in his $:h/ Satyr. -Bu 
See moſt exprelly, "Ego voll allege etiam illud aer un 
7 wtextorum,” qud 725 es Delontur, quo "Magiftratis, qui 
a eee ie | ſarram fam, ac Kira (4). 
9 * Lage C facred Habit of the Pretexta,” the Robe 
46 of apiſtrates, and that by which we derive 
wo an holy R 8 and Veneration to the helpleſs Condi. 
tion of C ood.” 1 
We find fartbe'” that the Cited Debghters yrere allow 4 
© a Sort of Prætextd, which the 9 till the DN Matriage. 
Fhus Cicero 1 2 pier pupil e 1 pt afextam. 
And Propertius, Ma ubi jam 25 Et pi elt. les 200 maritis. 
The Pręrprii and Confulares 100 (if not a ee 
"at the ud Norten made Uſe: of the Preteyta (0. 
che Matrons on "the Capote Nines celebrated we Peſt 
"Irv this. Sort of Gown * 3 | The 
i 7 M464. SHR Ib 1. Af 8. 00 Porte on Bikali Hb. f. Ok; 
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and afar, 
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The Tags pura was the ordinary Garment of private Perr 


ſons when they appeared abroad, ſo call'd becauſe, it had not 
the leaſt Addition of Purple to the Mhite; we meet with | 


the ſame Goyn-under the Name of Pirilis and Libera: 
kf call'd Toga virilis, or the nauly Gown, . becauſe when 
Lind, Youths came. to Man's Eſtate, or to the Age of 17 Yeats, 
they chang d the Præteetg for this Habit, ,as was, before Ob- 
ſerv'd; on which Occaſion, the Friends of che Youngſter 
carried him 1 nto the 12 — {or ſometimes into the Capitol) 
5 in the e. Gown 1 with Abundance of Cere- 
mony. ey Ea dies tirocin ii, the Day on Which he 
moe Lg 1 Tiro, in Rel ation to the Army, where he was 
now capacitated to ſerve, 
It bad the Name of Toes 22 Mea, becauſe at this Time the 


young Men enter d on a "State of Freedom, and were deli- 


vered from the Power of their Tron and Inſtructors. . Thus 
the young Gentleman intimates in Feffus: 
Cum primum pauido tuſtos mihi purpura N, 
Bullague ſiuscintis laribus dauatu pependit; 
Cum blandi comites, totaque immune faburra A en 
Permijt parklle ors den candidus unde. Sat. 5. 30, 
When firſt my childiſh: Robe reſignꝰd ts Charge 
And left me unconfin d to live at large; ? 
When now my golden ulla (hung on high 


To Houfhold-Gods) declar'd me paſt a Boy, 8 


And my white Plaights - proclaim'd my Liberty; ; 
When with my wild Companians I could rowl / 
1 mn to Street, and fn enn Dede r! 
0 5 IL Mr. Doe 
But for all liz Liberty, they: had one remarkable Re- 


ſtraint, being obliged for the firſt whole Year to keep their 


Arms within their Gown, as an Argument of Modeſty. 
This Cicero obſerves, Nabis quidem olim annus erat unus ad 
cohibendum brachium toga couſtitutys (a/ 

The Taga pulla and ſordida are very commonly con- 
founded; yet, upon a ſtrict Enquiry, it 5 appear that the 
firſt Sort was proper to Fe in iourning, being made of 
black Cloth, whence the Perſons were call d atrati. The 
"Toga fordita was black as well as the other, büt from a dif- 


ferent Cauſe, having grown ſo by the long wearing and ſul- 


N of It it; ad r (as has been already obſery'd) 1 was worn 
(4) Cicero pro * „ 
2 r - by 
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by the Priſoners at. their Trial, as well as by the ordinary 
People. It may here, be remark'd that the Pullati, whom 
we meet with in the Claſſics, were not only thoſe. who wore 
the Toga pulla, or the Toga ſordida, but ſuch too as were 
attir'd in the Penulæ or Lacernæ, which were uſually black. 
Thus the learned Caſaubon interprets pullatorm turba in 
Suetonius (a), and Quinrillian calls the Rabble pullatus cir- 
culus (b), and pullata turba (c). Hence it may reaſonably 
be conjeCtur'd, that when the Roman State was turn'd into 
a Monarchy, the Gowns began to be laid aſide by Men of 
the lower Rank, the Penule and Lacernæ being introduc'd 
their Room, and conimonly worn without them, or 
ſometimes over them. This Irregularlity had gain'd' a great 
Head, even in Auguſtus s Time, who, to rechify it in ſome 
meaſure, commanded the Z4iles that they ſhould ſuffer no 
Perſon in the Forum or Circus to wear the Lacerna over his 
Gown, as was then an ordinary. Praftice. The fame excel- 
lent Prince taking Notice at a publick Meeting of an innu- 
merable Company of Rabble in theſe indecent. Hans, cried 
out with Indignation, 2E 


|  Romanos rerum dominoes e uklar (% * 

The Taga pidta, purpurea; palmata, the conſular Trabea, 
the Paludamentum, and the Chlamys, had very little Diffe- 
rence (except that the laſt but one is often given to military 
Officers in general, and ſometimes paſſes for the common 
Soldiers Coat (),) and are promiſcuouſly uſed one for the 
other, being the Robes of State proper to the Kings, Con- 
ſuls, Emperors, and all Generals during their Triumph. 
This Sort of Gown was call'd Pi#a, from the rich Em- 
hroidery, with Figures in Phrygian Work; and purpurea, 
becauſe the Ground-work was Purple. The T oga palmaia 
indeed very ſeldom occurs, but may probably be ſuppos'd 
the ſame with the former, call'd fo on the ſame Account as 
the Tunica palmata, which will be deſcrib'd hereafter. That 
it was a Part of the triumphal Habit, Martial i intimates, 


Janes, & nagnos illaſa merere triumphos, 
 Palmateque dutem (id cito) redde toge, vii. I, 


Antiquaries are very little, agreed in Reference to the Tre rae. 
hea. Paulus Manutius was certainly out, when he fanſied 
it to be the ſame as the Taga picla, and he is accordingly 

(5) L e) Lib. 
ere, ul l Riß Hb a 
6 correctec 
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corrected by Grævius (a). The vulgar Opinion follows che 
Diſtinction of Servius and Scaliger in three Sorts, one pro- 
per to the Kings, another to the Conſuls, and a third te 
the Augurs. But Lipſius (b) and Rubenius (c) acknowledge 
only one proper Sort of Trabea belonging to the Kings; be- 
ing a white Gown border'd with Purple, and adorn'd with 
clavi or trabes of Scarlet : Whereas the Veſts of the Conſuls, 
and the Augurs, and the Emperors, were call'd by the fame 
Name, only becauſe they were made in the fame Form; 
for the old Paludamentum of the Generals was all Scarlet, 
only border'd with Purple; and the Chlamydes of the Em- 
perors were all Purple, commonly beautified: with a golden 
or embroider'd Border. 1 7 24411 3 


Sidoniam picto chlamydem circumdata limbo. | Vig, En. 4+ 


When the Emperors were. themſelves Conſuls, they wore 


a Trabea adorn'd with Gems, which were allow'd to none 
elſe. Claudian, in his Poems of the third, fourth, and fixth 
Conſulſhip of Honorious, alludes expreſly to this Cuſtom. 


— Cit mutata Gains 
Dives Hydaſpeis augeſcat purpura gemmis. 
And again, 2 n | N | | | 2 1 
Eo ©, =—— Aſperat Indus .. © 
Valamentg lapis, pretioſaque fila ſmaragdis 
And ia w wn i ENTS 
Membragque gemmato trabeæ viridantia cindy, 
| There are ſeveral other Names under which we ſometimes 
find the Gown, which have not yet been explain'd, nor 


wou'd be of much Uſe, if thoroughly underſtood : Such as 


the Toga undulata, er raja, paverata, Phryxiana, 
ſcutulata, &c. See Ferrar. de Re Veſt. lib, 2. cap. 10. 
The Tunica, or cloſe Coat, was the common Garment 
worn within Doors by itſelf, and abroad under the Gown : 
The Proletarii, the Capite cenſi, and the reſt of the Dregs of 


the City, could not afford to wear the Toga, and fo went in 


their Tunics; whence Horace calls the Rabble tunicatus po- 
pellus, and the Author of the Dialogue de Claris Oratoribus, 
populus tunicatus. The old Romans, as Gellius informs us, 


(a) Prefat, ad 3 Vol, Theſ, Ron. (6) 4d Tacity Amy, (6) 


1 
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0, at firſt were cloath d only in the Gown. In a lit 
Kae they found the Convenience of a ſhort ſtrait Taue, 
that did not cover the Arms; like the Grecian aid ic. 
Aſterwards they had Sleeves coming down to the kibaw, 
but no farther. Hence Suetonius tells us that Cæſar was 
remarkable in his Habit, becauſe he wore the Laticlavian 
| Tunic, clos d with Gatherings about his Wriſt (6). Rube- 
nius thinks he might uſe this Piece of Singularity to ſhew 
himſelf deſcended from the Trajaus, to whom Romulus ob- 
jefts, in Vingil, as an Argument of their Effemmacy, 
Et tunica manicas," & babent redimicula mitræ (c). 
And ulus, or Aſcanius, is ſtill to be ſeen. dreſs d after the 
ſame Faſhion in the ſame old Gems (dſ) . 

Vet in the Declenſion of the Empire, the Tunics did not 
only reach down to the Ankles, whence they were call'd Ta- 
dares, but had Sleeves too coming down to the Hands, which 
gave them the Name of Chirodotæ. And now it was count- 
ed as ſcandalous to appear withqut Sleeves, as it had been hi- 
therto to be ſeen in them. And therefore, in the Writers of 
that Age, we commonly find the accuſed Perſons at a Trial 
habited in the Tunic without Sleeves, as a Mark of Infamy 
and Diſgrace (e). N 

The ſeveral Sorts of the Tunic were the Palmata, the 

Anguſticlavia, and the Laticlau sas. 
he Tunica Palmata was worn by Generals in a Triumph, 

and perhaps always under the Toga pidta. It had its Name 
either from the great Breadth of the Clatmi, equal to the 
Palm of the Hand; or elſe from the Figures o "Palms, em · 

broider'd on it (). e e e 
The whole Body of the Criticks are ſtrangely divided about 
the Clavi. Some fanſy them to have been a Kind of Flow- 
vers inter woven in the Cloth: Others will have them to be 
the Buttons or Claſps by which the Tunic was held together. 
A third Sort contend, that the Latus clavus was nothing . elle 

but a Tunic border d with, Purple. Scaliger thinks the Clavi 
did not belong properly to the Veſt, but hung down from 
the Neck, like Chains and Ornaments of that Nature. But 

the moſt general Opinion makes them to have been Studs or 

Purls ſomething Ike Heads, of Nails, of Purple or Gold, 
Work d into the Tunic. ITT eee 


All the former Conſectures are earnedly refuted, by the ac- 
.., (4) Lib. 7. cap. 12. (6) Suet. Ful. cap. 45. . (c) neid, xi. 616, (d) Ru- 
Ce Bo e eg bn ee e \ 
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Gurate Rubenius, who endeavouts to prove, that the Clavi 
were no more than Purple Lines or Streaks coming along the 
Middle of the Garments, which were afterwards improv d 
to golden and embroider'd Lines of the ſame Nature, We 
muſt not therefore ſuppoſe them to have receiy d their Name 
as an immediate Allufion to the Heads of Nails, to Which 


_ . they bore no Reſemblance; but may remember that the 


Ancients us d to inlay their Cups and other precious ten- 
fils with Studs of Geld, or other ornamental Materials. 
Theſe, from their Likeneſs to Nail: heads, they call'd in ge- 
neral Clavi: So that it was very natural to bring the fame 
Word to ſignify. theſe Lines of Purple, or other Colours 
which were of a different Kind from all the reſt of the 
Garment, as thoſe ancient Clavi Were of a different Colour 
and, Figure from the Veſſels which they /adorn'd. |. 

Theſe Streaks were either tranſverſe or ftraight.down. the 
Veſt; the former were uſed only in the: Liveries of the Pope, 
and other publick Servant, by the Muſicians, and ſome 
Companies of Artificers, and now and then by the Women, 
being term'd Paragaudæ. The proper Claui came ſtraight 
down the Veſt, one of them making the Tunic, which they 
call'd the Anguſticlave, and two: the'Laticlave, 

However this Opinion has been applauded by the Learn- 
ed, Monfieur Deger's Judgment of the. Mater cannot fail 


to meet with as kind Reception. 


He tells us, that the Clovi were no more than Purple 
.Galoons, | with which they borderd the Fore:patt of the 
Tunic, on both Sides, in the Place where it came together. 
The broad Galoons made the Latislaue; and the narrow 


the Anguſticlave... Therefore they are! ſtrangely miſtaken, 


who make the only Difference between the -two Veſts to 
conſiſt in this, that the one had but à ſingle Clauu,' the 
other two, and that the Senatorian Clauus, being in the 
Middle of the Veſt, could poſſibly be but one: For tis very 
plain they had each of them two Galoons, binding the two 
Sides of the Coat Where it open'd before; ſo that joining 
together with. the Sides, they -appear'd juſt in the Middle; 
"apo the Greeks call'd ſuch 4 Veſt e eh. That 
the Galoons were ſew'd on both Sides of the Coat, j ow 
gent dey ond Diſpute from the following Paſſage of . 
Nam ſi quis tunicam ita canſuit, ut aitera plagula fit. — 
-ftis clavis, altera latis, utrague pars in ſus genere caret ana- 
id. Far 75 dag au. le 7 a: :Goat 6 in 5 — — 
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one Side ſhould have a broad Galbon, and the other a narrow 
one, neither Part bas any Thing properly anſwering to it. 
As to the Name of the Clavi, he thinks there needs no fat- 
ther Reaſon to be given, than that the Ancients call'd any 
Thing, which was made with Deſign to be put upon another 
Thin „Clauus (a). r 5 | "201 £3 | 5 
It has been a 'receiv'd Opinion, that the Anguſticlave di- 
ſtinguiſh'd the Knights from the common People in the ſame 
Manner as the Laticlave did the Senators from thoſe of the 
Equeſtrian Rank; but Rubenius avers, that there was no 
Manner of Difference between the Tunies of the Knights, and 
thoſe of the Commons. T his Conjecture ſeems to be favour'd 
by Appian, in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory, where he tells 
us, & MN £53 73 Nu Tes Sramomais e -, wels The 
guad ms 11 & M Tols nega ry Sins -. The Slave in 
Habit goes like his Maſter; and, excepting only the Senator”s 
Kobe, all other Garments are common to the Servants. And 
Pliny, when he fays that the Rings diſtinguifh'd the Eque- 
ſtrian Order from the common People, as their Tunic did 
the Senate from thoſe that wore the Rings, would not pro- 
bably have omitted the other Diſtinction, had it been real. 
Beſides both theſe Authorities, Lampridius, in the Life of 
Alexander Severus, confirms the preſent Aſſertion. He ac- 
quaints us that the aforeſaid Emperor had ſome Thoughts of 
aſſigning a proper Habit to Servants different from that of 
their Maſters: But his great Lawyers, Ulpian and Paulus, 
diſſuaded him from the Project, as what would infallibly 
give Occaſion to much Quarrelling and Diſſenſion; ſo that, 
upon the Whole, he was contented only to diſtinguiſh the 
Senators from the Knights by their Clauuun. 
But all this Argument will come to nothing, unleſs we can 
clear the Point about the Uſe of Purple among the Romans, 
which the Civilians tell us was ſtrictiy forbid the common 
People under the Emperors. It may therefore be obſery'd, 
that all the Prohibitions of this Nature were reftrain'd to ſome 
particular Species of Purple. Thus Julius Ce/er forbad the 
Uſe of the Conchylian Garments, or the davyyides (b). And 
| Nero afterwards prohibited the ordinary Uſe of the Amethy- 
ſtine, or Tyrian Purple (c). Theſe Conjectures of Rubenius 
need no better Confirmation than that they are repeated and 
approved by the moſt judicious Grevius (4), | 
According to this Opinion, jt is an eaſy Matter to reconcile 
(a) Dacier on Horace. lib. 2. Sat. 5;- ) Sueton, Ful. cap. 4%, (e) Idem 
NT cap. 32. (a) Sueton,. 5 ul, 43» ous — — — ” m 
| NC 


the Conteſt between Manutius and Lipſius, and the inferior 
Criticks of both Parties, about the Colour of the Tunic, the 
former aſſerting it to be Purple, and the other White: For 
tis evident it might be calP'd either, if we fuppoſe the 


Ground- Work to have been White, with the Addition of 
theſe Purple Liſts or Galoons. Doings on 
As to the Perfons who had the Honour of wearing the 
Laticlave, it may be maintain'd, that the Sons of thoſe Se- 
nators, who were Patricians, had the Privilege of uſing this 
Veſt in their Childhood, together with the Pretexra. But 
the Sons of thoſe Senators who were not Patricians, did not 
put on the Laticlave, till they applied themſelves to the Ser- 
vice of the Common - wealth, and to bearing Offices (g). Yet 
Auguſtus chang'd this Cuſtom, and gave the Sons of any Se- 
nators Leave to aſſume the Laticlave preſently after the Time 
of their putting on the Taga Virilis, tho' they were not yet 
capable of Honours (b). And by the particular Fayour of 
the Emperors, the fame Privilege was allow'd to the more 
ſplendid Families of the Knights. Thus Ovid ſpeaks of him 
ſelf and Brother, who are known to have been of the Eque- 
ſtrian Order: * fo 
Interea, tacito paſſu, labentibus annis, 
Liberior fratri ſumpta mibique toga ; 
Induiturque humeris cum lato purpura avs, &c. (c). 
And Statins of Metius Celer, whom in another Place he 
terms Splendidiſſimus (d), (the proper Style of the Knights). 
| — Puer hic ſudavit in armis 
Notus adhuc tantum majoris munere clavi (e). 
Beſides the Gown and Tunic, we hardly meet with any 
Garments of the Roman Original, or that deſerve the La- 
bour of an Enquiry into their Difference. Vet, among theſe, 
the Lacerna and the Penula occur more frequently than any 
other. In the old Gloſs upon Perſius, Sat. 1, Ver. 68, they. 
are both call'd Pallia ; which Identity of Names might pro- 
bably ariſe from the near Reſemblance they bore one to the 
other, and both to the Grecian Pallium. The Lacerna was 
firſt uſed in the Camp, but afterwards admitted into the City, 
and worn upon their Gowns to defend them from the Wea- 
ther. The Penula was ſometimes us'd with the ſame De- 
ſign, but, being ſhorter and fitter for Expedition, it -was 
chiefly worn upon a Journey (J). | 
. © (a) See Pliny, Lib. 8. Epift. 23. (6) Sueton. Aug. cap. 97. (e) Tri 
J. . l — 0 © 4 — 1. 5 1 ( 45 Bf = 
See Lipſ. Elect. I. 3. e. 13. & Dr, Holyday on Fuvenal, Sat, 2. 
U 9 OY Rubemus 
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cloſe bodied; Kind of Frocks, girt about in the Middle, the 


1 Difference between Dem being, that the Penule were 


19 brown, the Laterna of no certain Colour; and. that 


ucullus, the Cowl or Hood, was ſew'd on the former, 


— worn 89 N from the other (a). But Fer- 
rarjus, who has ſpent a whole Book in animadverting on 
that Author, wonders 4 any Body ſhould be ſo ignorant, 
as not to know theſe two. ging to have been of a 
quite os Species (O). 
It will be 8 that the Habits of the. Roman Prieſts 
7 be particularly deſcrib'd.; 8 we have no certain In- 
. only what concerns t he Chief of them, the Augurs, 
lamens, and the Pontifices. The Augurs wore the Ta- 
Fa firſt dy'd with Searbet, and afterwards 255 Purple. Ru- 
benius takes the Robe which Hered in Deriſion put on our 
Saviour to have been of this Nature, becauſe St. Matthero 
calls it Scarlet, and St. Luke Purple. Cicero uſeth Dibaphus 
(a Garment twice dy d) for the Augural Robe (c). 

"Phe proper Robe of the Flamens was the Læna, a Sort of. 
Purple Chlamys, or almoſt a double Gown, | faſten'd. about 
the Neck with a Buckle or Claſp. Ra was interwoven cu- 
riouſly with Gold, ſo as to a ery ſplendid and magni- 
t Thus Virgil deſcribes « Hero in this Habit, 


— Hoeiogue ardebat murice læna 


emiſſa ex humerts t dives ques munera Dido | 
Fecerai, & tenui telas diſcreuerat aura. En. iv. 262, 


The Pontiffs had the Honour of uſing the Pretexta; and 
ſo had the Epulbnes, as we learn from 1 Lib. 43. 5 

The Prieſts were remarkable for their ir icgeſte in Appa- 
BY and therefore they made uſe only of the common Pur- 
ple; never affecting the more chargeable and ſplendid. Thus 
Cicero, 4 tus aſper noſtra hat purpura plebeia ac pene fuß- 

4 (4d). He calls it our Purple, becauſe he himſelf was a 
Member of the College of Angurs. 

There re two farther Remarks which may be made in 
Reference to the Habits in gen eneral. Firſt, that, in che Time 
2 any publick Calamity, *twas an uſual. Cuſtom to change 

pparel, as an Argument of Humility and Contrition; 
of of which we meet with many Inſtances in Hiſtory. On ſuch 


5 — ek Lavidev: kb, 1. ea 6. 22. = 
(c) Epip. * Fpip; — 8 22 de Re 1 exp. ul. 
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be OS will have the | WIN and the Penula to be books; 
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Occafions the Senators laid by the Laticlave, and appear d 
only in the Habit of Knights: 'The Magiſtrates threw aftde 


the Pretexta, and came abroad in the Senatorian Garb: 


The Knights left off their Rings, and the Commons chang'd 
their Gowns for the Sagum or Military Coat (a) | ; 

The other Remark is the Obferyation of the great Ca- 
bon, that the Habit of the Ancients, and particularly of the 
Romans, in no Reſpect differ d more from the Modern Dreſs, 
than in that they had nothing anſwering to our Breeches and 
Stockings, which if we were to expreſs in Latin, we ſhould 
call femoralia and tibialia,, Yet, inſtead of theſe, under 
their lower Tunics or Waiſtcoats, they ſometimes bound their! 
Thighs and Legs round with Silken Scarfs or facie ; tho' 
theſe had now and then the Name of fminalia, or ——— 
and tibialia, from the Parts to which they were apply d (5). 

As to the Habit of the other Sex, in the ancient Times of 
the Common-wealth, the Gown was us'd alike by Men and 
Women (c). Afterwards the Women took up the Stola and 
the Palla for their ſeparate Dreſs. The Stola was their or- 
dinary Veſt, worn within Doors, coming down to their An- 
kles : When they went — they flang over it the Palla 
or Pallium, à long open Manteau (4), which cover'd the 
Stola and their wh Paw: Thus Horace, 


Ad tales ſtola demiſſa & circumdata palla 6). 
And Virgil, deſcribing the Habit of Camilla, 
Pro cinali auro, pro longæ tegmine pallæ, 

Tigridis exuvie per dorſum à vertice pendent (F). 


KRubenius has found this Difference in the Stole, that thoſe. 
of — * Women were white, trimm d . ere 

urls ( 

They dreſs d their Heads with what they cad Vittæ and 
Faſciæ, Ribbons and thin Safhes 3 and the laſt Sort they twiſt- 
ed round their whole Body, next to the Sxin, to make them 
lender ; to which Terence alludes in his Eunuch (h). 


| Hed fimilis virgo eft virginum noſtrarum; quas matres ſtu- . 
Demiſfis humeris ee, vincto pettore, ut gractles frent. (dent 
The former Ovid makes to be the e e of 


honeſt Matrons and chaſte Virgins, 


(4) See Ferrur. de Re Veftiar. lib. 1. cap. 25, (6) Suetoni ah cap. $2, 
Coſaybon, ad locum, | (c) Vid. Ferrar, de Re Vet lib. 2: cap. 7. i! Da- 


eier on Horace, lib. 1. Sat. 2. ver, 9 (e) Horace, ibid. 0 Fi; 


vir, 376. (g) De Latichv. Hb. x: cp. 16. W 


Elie 


* + 
hy 1 


Elie procul vitte \tenues, inſigne pudoris (a). 
And deſcribing, the chaſte Daphne, he ſays, _ 
Pitta coercebat poſitos fine lege capillas (b). 

It's very obſervable, that the common Courtezans were not 
allow'd to appear in the Stola, but oblig'd to wear a Sort of 


Gown, as a Mark of Infamy, by reaſon of its Reſemblance 


to the Habit of the oppoſite Sex. Hence in that Place of 


Horace — Qu inter 


Al, in matrona, ancilla, pecceſue togata? L. 1. S. 2. V. 5 ;. 


The moſt judicious. Dacier underſtands by Togata the 


common Strumpet, in Oppoſition both to the Matron and 


the Serving Maid. | 


Some have thought that the Women (on ſome Account 


ar other) wore the Lacerna too: But the Riſe of this Fanſy 
is owing to their Miſtake of that Verſe in Juvenal, 
JI Tpſe lacernatæ cum je jactaret amic. 
Were it muſt be obſerv d, that the Poet does not ſpeak of 
the ordinary Miſſes, but of the Eunuch Sporus, upon whom 
Nero made an Experiment in order to change his Sex. So 
that Juvenal's Lacernata amica is no more than if we ſhould 
r ooo: ES 14 
The Attire of the Head and Feet will take in all that re- 
mains of this Subject. As to the firſt of theſe, it has been 2 
former Remark that the Romans ordinarily uſed none, except 
the Lappet of their Gown ; and this was not a conſtant Co- 
ver, but only occaſional, to avoid the Rain, or Sun, or other | 
accidental Inconveniencies. Hence it is that we ſee none of the 
old Statues with any thing on their Heads, beſides now and then 
a Wreath, or ſomething of that Nature. Eu/tathius, on the 


Firſt of the Ody/es, tells us that the Latins deriv'd this Cuſtom. : 


of going bare-headed from the Greets, it being notorious, that 
in the Age of the Heroes, no Kind of Hats or Caps were at all 
in Faſhion: Nor is there any ſuch Thing to be met with in 
Homer. Yet at ſome. particular Times we find the Romans 
uſing ſome Sort of Covering for the Head; as at the Sacri- 


Fices, at the Publick Games, at the Feaſt of Saturn, upon a 


Journey, or a warlike Expedition. Some Perſons too were 
allow'd to have their Heads always cover'd, as Men who had 
been lately made free, and were thereupon ſhav'd cloſe on. 
their Head, might wear the Pileus, both as a Defence from 
the Cold, and as a Badge of their Liberty. And the ſame 
Privilege was granted to Perſons under any Indiſpoſition (c). 
| e Art, Amand. 91 / „ Ub. 1. Fab. 9. ; 
4 Aer. cap. * ; ( a 3 OS 2 (3) Lipfius 
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As (for the ſeveral Sorts of Coverings deſign'd for theſe 
Uſes, many of them have been long confounded beyond any 
Poſſibllity of a Diſtinction; and the learned Salmaſius (a) 
has obſerv'd, that the Mitra, and the Pileus, the Cuiullus; 
the Galerus, and the Palliolum, were all Coverings of the 
Head, very little differing from one another; and promiſcu- 


duſly us d by Authors; however, there ate ſome of then 


which deſerve a more particular Enquiry. | 


The Galerus, Yoſſius (b) derives from Galea, the Roman 


Helmet, to which we muͤſt ſuppoſe it to have borne ſome Re- 
ſemblance. - Servius, when he reckons up the ſeveral Sorts of 
the Prieſts Caps, makes the Gzlerts orie of them, being com- 
pos d of the Skin of the Beaſt offer'd iri Sacrifice: The other 
two being the Apex, a ſtitch'd Cap in the Form of a Helmet, 


with the Addition of a little Stick fix'd on the Top, and 
wound about with white Wooll, property belonging to the 
 Flaminies ; arid the Tutultis; a Woollen | 


urban, much like 
the foriner, proper to the High- Prieſt: By the Galerus it's 


likely he means the Abo- Galerus, made of the Skin of 4 


white Beaſt, offer d in Sacrifice, with the Addition of ſome 
Twigs taken from a wild Olive- Tree, and belonging only to 
Jupiters Namen: Vet we find a Sort of Galerus in Uſe 
among the ordinary Men, and the Galericulum (which ſome 


do call Galerus) common to both Sexes : This was a Skin ſo 
neatly dreſs'd with Men or Womens Hair, that it could not 


eaſily be diſtinguiſh'd from the Natural; it was particularly 


us'd by thoſe who had thin Heads of Hair, as Surtonius ré- 


=_ of Nero (c); as alſo by the Wreſtlers, to keep their own 

air from receiving any Damage by the naſty Oils with 

which they were fubb d all over before they exerciſed; - This 

we learn from MartiaP's Diftich on the Galericulum : xiv; 50, 
| Ne lutet immundum nitidos chroma capilles; 

Hier poteris tmadidas condere pelle comas, AM 
The Pileus was the ordinary Cap or Hat worn at publick 
Shows and Sacrifices, and by the ſreed Men. For a Journey 
they had the Petaſus, differing only from the former in that 
it had broader Brims, and bore a nearer. Reſemblance to our 
Hats, as appears from the common Pictures of Mercury; 
and * took its Name from vd nutu, to open or ſpread 
Out 0 hs 2 E BY. N 


(e) In epi. & Orav. in Sueton. Claud. 2. 30 Cap. 12. 0) Pe 
Etymoleg. 22 Paaſus. (4) Liphe — bas — . oo 0 = 
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E under the Chin, 


| 5 Men. Thus 15 ſcouts them in Virgil, 


the 


made- little Odds on what Part he woft the 
"tention being much the ſame (a. 
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The Mitra, the Tiara, and the Diadem, tho we often | 


FF iti Reman Authors, are none. of them be- | 


holden to that Nation for their Original. The Mitre ſeems | 

to owe its Invention. to the Trojans, being a crooked Cap 

with Robben; 1 belong d only to the 

Women among the Romans, and is attributed to the foreign 

8 — up their Trade in that City, fuch as the | 

Gen, up mitrd | 
rejans we find it in Uſe among 


Et tuniice manicas & habent redimicula mite: 1 
O vere Phrygiee ; neque tnim Phryges (7. ; : | 
And even Eusas himſelf is by Jarbas 9 i in ths Dk 
Maid. mentum mitrd crinemgue madenten | 


-» | Subnexus: En. 4. 216. 


The Tiara was a Cap Gp of Sas hb lh Bale 
Kings and great Men, only wah, this Difference, that the 
Pringes wore it with 2 ſharp ſtrait Tops and the Nobles with | 
the Point a little bending downwards (5). 
The Diadem belong d to the Kings of Reme a8 melts + 
foreign Princes: I his ſeems to have been no more than | 
White Scarf or Faſcia bound about the Head, like that which 
.compoſeth the Turkib Turban. Thoſe, who are willing to 
find ſome nearer Reſemblance between the Diadem and our 


modern Crowns, may be cenvinc'd of their Miſtake from 
that Paſſage of Plutarch, where he tells us of a Princeſs that 


made Uſe of her Diadem to hang herſelf with (c). | 

Theſe white Faſciæ among the Romans were always look- 
ed on as the Marks of Sovereignty ; and therefore when 
Pompey. the Great appear d commonly abroad with a white 
Scarf wound about his Leg, upon Pretence of a Bruiſe or an 
Ulcer, thoſe who were jealous of his growin Power, did 
not fail to interpret it as an Otnen of his a g the ſu- 

preme Command; and one Fuvonius plainly told him, it 
Naaden, the In- 


e e to the Beet; the bent Sorts of the Naum 


Shoes, Slippers, Sr. Which molt 'frequently occur in Read- 


ing, ate the Perenes, the Calcei Iunati, the Mullei, the Sr 


ie and Crepide, and the Caiige ,; beſides the calm and 
Foceus, which have been already deſcrib d. 


66 n. 9. 616. (5) Denpfter ad Ref. üb. 5. cp. 35s 0. 
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T be _ BY were. a Kind of high Shoes, rudely forms © 
of raw Hides, and reaching up to the Middle of the Leg; 
They were not only us ꝗ by the Country People, as. ſome il 
gine,- but in the City too "by Men of ci Rank; nay; 


 Rubenius. avers, that in the elder Time of Common- | 


wealth, the Senators, as well as others, went in the Peronet 
2): However; when they came to be a fitile puliſh'd, they 
eft this clumſy. Wear to the Ploughmen and Labourers,' and 
we ſcarce find them applied. to any one elſe by the Authors i 
of the flouriſhing Ages. Thus Perfius brings in the 
| = Perenttus arator ; 8. 5. V. 102. 
And Fuvenal, Wes | 
1 een 14. . 186. 5 
Pirgil, indeed, makes ſome of his Soldiers wear the Piss; 


dut then they wete only a Company of plain Ruſticks, 4 


bee as lie calls dem; beſides, por tag it bat an * 
— 2 mids fairs 


Initituert Le W tegit altera pero. n. * 650. * 
_ The 222 


the 8 The comimion hy; dana makes this Cuſtom an 
Alluſion to the Number of Senators at their firſt Inſtitution, 


which, being 100, was ſignified, by the numeral Letter C. 


* the Patriciant, before they arriv'd, at the Senatortan 
Age, and even before Hale put on the Pretexia, had the 
Privilege & uling the moon on their Shoes. Thus 
latius, Sylv. v. 2. 27. 

Si te clart puer ginitum ſibi euirig 6 ſenſi 
Primaqut Patricid claifit weſigia tund. 


, () De . . a. er. be- ch 6 
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324 The Habit of Part II. 
As for the Senators who were not Patricians, they did 
not indeed wear the Half-Moon ; but that Ornament ſeems 
not to have been the only Difference between the Senatorian 
and the common Shoes; for the former are commonly re- 
preſented as black, and coming up to the Middle of the 8 ; 
as in Horace, Book i. Sat. 6, 7. 
| . ew Nigris medium impediit crus 
2 FO RT | Ne | 
Rubenius will have this underſtood only of the four Black 
Straps, which he fays faſten'd the Senators Shoes, being ty'd 
pretty high on the Leg (a). Dacier tells us the Senators had 
two Sorts of Shoes, one for Summer, and the other for 
Winter. The Summer Shoes he deſcribes with ſuch Leathern 
Straps croſſing one another many Times about the Leg, and 
nothing but a Sole at the Bottom: Theſe he calls Campag! ; 
tho' Rubenius attributes this Name to a Sort of Calige worn 
; by the Senators under the later Emperors (5). The Winter 
Shoes, he ſays, were made of an entire Black Skin, or ſome- 
times of a White one, reaching up to cover the greateſt Part 
of the Leg, without any open Place, except on the Top (c). 
It is uncertain whether the Calcei Mullei were fo call'd 
from the Colour of the Mullet, or whether they lent a Name 
to that Fiſh from their. reddiſh Dye. They were at firſt the 
' , peculiar Wear of the Alban Kings, afterwards of the Kings 
_ of Rome, and, upon the Eſtabliſhment of the free State, were 
appropriated to thoſe Perſons who had born any Curule Ot- 
| fice; but perhaps they might be worn only on great Days, 
at the Celebration of ſome publick Sports, when they were 
_ attir'd in the whole Triumphal Habit, of which too theſe 
Shoes made a Part. Julius Cz/er, as he, was very ſingular 
in his whole Habit, ſo was particularly remarkable for wear- 
ing the ulz/ on ordinary Days; which he did to ſhew his 
Deſcent from the Alban Kings (d). In Colour and Faſhion 
they reſembled the Cothurni, coming up to the middle Leg; 
tho* they did not cover the whole Foot, but only the Sole, 
like Sandals (e). Dacier informs us, that at ſuch Time as the 
Emperors took up the Uſe of theſe red Shoes, the Curule 
Magiſtrates chang d the Faſhion for embroider'd ones (/). 
. "The Roman 'Sole# were a Sort of Sandals or Pantofles, 
without any Upper-Leather ; ſo that they-cover'd only the 
» (a) De Re Feſt. lib. 2. cap. 3- (6) Ibid. cap. 5. be) Dacier on Hardre, 


Book 1. Sat. 6. Dio, lib. 40. SE : | ; 
d 
. : Sole 


( [4 ) Sueton, 


Sole of the Foot, being faſten'd aboye with Straps and 
Buckles. 'Theſe were the ordinary Faſhion of the Women, 
and; therefore counted ſcandalous in the other Sex: Thus 
Cicero expoſeth Verres (a), and Clodius (6), for uſing this in- 
decent Wear; and Livy acquaints us, that the great Scipio 
was cenſur d on the ſame Account (c): Yet upon all Occa- 
ſions of Mirth: and Recreation, or lawful Indulgence, *twas- 
cuſtomary for the Men to go thus looſly ſhod ; as at Enter- 
tainments, and at the publick Shows of all Sorts in the Circg's 
or Amphitheatres. e Tos | | 

The Crepidæ, which now and then occur in Roman Au- 
thors, are generally ſuppoſed to be the ſame as the Solea, 
under the Greet Name xgvwidlss. But Baldwin is fo nice as 
to aſſign this Difference, that the Crepida had two Soles, 
whereas the Solea confiſted but of one: Therefore he is not 
willing to be beholden to the Greeks for the Word, but thinks 
it may be deriv'd from the Crepitus, or Creaking that they 
made, which could not 'be ſo well conceived in thoſe which 
had but a ſingle Leather (d). That the Grecian xgnwides. 
did really make ſuch a Kind of Noiſe, (which we can't ea- 
.fily imagine of the Soleæ,) is plain from the common Story 
of Momus, who, being brought to give his Cenſure of Venus, 
could find no Fault, only that her u, or Slipper, creak- 
ed a little too much. „ {I ns * Ve. 

The Caliga was the proper Soldier's Shoe, made in the 
Sandal Faſhion, ſo as not to cover the upper Part of the 
Foot, tho? it reach'd to the Middle of the Leg. The Sole was 
of Wood, like our old Galoches, or the Sabots of the French 


Peaſants, and ſtuck full of Nails. Theſe Nails were uſually 


ſo very long in the Shoes of the Scouts and Centinels, that 
Suetonius (e) and Tertullian (/) call thoſe Calige Specula- 
tore., as if, by mounting the Wearer to a higher Pitch, they 


gave a greater Advantage to the Sight. 


Twas from theſe Caligæ, that the Emperor Caligula took 


his Name, having been born in the Army, and afterwards 


bred up in the Habit of a common Soldier (g). And hence 


Juvenal (h), and Suetonius (i), uſe Caligati for the common 


Soldiers, without the Addition of a Subſtantive. 
er e Haruſp. „ M 4) Ba Y 
( ) Ferrin. 4. (6) D 20 Reſponſ. (e) Lib. 29. (d) . 


Calc. Antig. cap. 13. (e) Caligul. cap. 52. (f) De. Coron 
cat. g. © (%) Sat. 16, v. 24. (i) A. 25. 
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97 theRoman Marriages. 0 


Tit Marge lages of the Raman, which have been io learn- 

edly explain'd by ſo many eminent Hands, as the great 

Tiraguel, Stgonias, ri enius, and the two Hotte- - 

: mant, will appeat very intelligible from 2 diligent ' Enquity 

into the Eſpoulals, the Perſons. that might lawfully marry 

wid one another, 'the proper Seaſon for Marriage, the ſeve- 

| Ways of contracting Matrimony, the Ceremonies of the 

„and the Cauſes and Manner of Divorces. © 

5 — ſpoutals, or Contract before Marriage, was oboe 

4 y an . of the Friends on both Sides, — might 
1 


done by my between abſent Perſons as preſent, as well in 
ivate as befors Witneſſes; yet the comman Way of be- 
trothing —_ by "Writings drawn up by common Conſent, 
| and eal'd by bath Parties, Thus Zuvenol, Sat. vi. gg. 
S i ui lagivimis, pactam junflamput ab E 
| Non 5 amaturus. 9 i 
And again, Sat. x. 336. 
n ant cum Signatoribus aqher. 
_  Befides this, the Man ſent a Ring as a Pledge to the Wo- | 
man, which in Pliny's Time was ds d to be of Iron, with- 
gut wy Stone in it (a). T hus the ſame Satyriſt, 
Conventum tamen & pattum & ſponſalia, ngftra 
- Tempeſtate par as, Jamgue a tonſare magiftro 1 
 Petteris, digito pignus fortafſs dediſti. Sat. vi. 25, 
There was no Age determin'd by the Laws for u 
5 they might be made at any Pime, an 
Parties were ſenſible of the Obligation, which they were - 
ſuppos d to be till their 7th Vear; yet FN afterward 
order d that no Eſpouſals fhould: be -efteem'@ valid, except 
5 uch . conſummated by the Nuptials within two Year 
| 9 (bh), 
1 No Reman might quarry with any other than a Roman; 
but then this was extended to any free Denizon of the City, | 
(«) 28 Nat, uy. lid. "_ "cap. 1. 00 Suaten, Aug cap. 34 


tho 


#4 
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| Book V, 


of the Decemviri, prohibiti 


of the Latin: (5) of oe Campanans, and Cicero (c 

of the Inhabitants of . et in Rome we meet with one 

eminent Reftraint about theſe A. and that is a Law 
bg any between the 

Patrician Families 255 the — 

or eight Years, the Commons had given ſo many dangeraus 

Tokens of their Reſentment of this Injury, 


were Ber 2 to 
trary Decree, allowing a 
Perſons of all Orders and Degrees (4). 


The Romans were very ſuperſtitious in Reference to'the 

particuſar Time of Marriage, fanſying ſeveral Days and 
Seaſons very unfortunate to this Deſign : The Kalends, Nones, - 
Month, were ſtrictly avoided 3 ſo was the 
whole Feaſt of the Porentakia in February, as Ovid Yeh 


and des of every 


Fuſtor. $ 3. 561 1. 
"Conde tua, Hymenze, faces, & ab FIST" ri, 
* > babent alias meſa ſepulchra ibs ar 
Hymen the expecting Dames, 
8 hide thy , Hop ib 2 diſmal Flames; ; 
Thy Preſence would be fatal while we mourn, 


„ 460 „ 


The whole Month of May was ook d on + cations 
contracting Matrimony, 9s Plutarch acquaints us in Rs Re- 
man Queſtions and Ovid, Faſt. 5. 487. 


Nec viduæ tedis radem, nec virginis apta 
Tempora, gue nupſit nec diuturna fait. © 
Hat 777 de cauſa, fi te proverbia tangunt, 
Menſe malas Maio nubere vulgus git. 
No Tapers then ſhould burn, nor ever Bride 
Lk d at at this Seaſon long her Bliſs enjoy d; 
Hence our wiſe Maſters of the Provetbs ay, 
he Girls are all flark naught that wed in May. 


Tn ſhort, e in all Reſpects, for cele- 


brating the » was that which follow'd the 
Ides of Fine. 5 1 ſpeaking af his Daughter: 
Han ego cum vellem genero dare, tempora tadis 
Apta requirebam, puægue cavenda forent. 
c 


2 + 


Tunc 


"#52 Ronan. 2 329 | 
tho? born N ire for thus Dionyſus le) report 


But within ſeyen 


that upon the 
Motion of Canultius, Tribune of the People, the Comſuls 
give Conſent to the enacting of a con- 


a free Alliance in Marriage between 


(4) Liv, Lib. 4, | 
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Tune mibi poſt ſacras monſiratur Junius Ius 

*.) Utilis & nuptis,  utilis eſſe uiris. Faſt. vi, 221, _ 

*Reſolv'd to match. the Girl, I try'd to find 

What Days unproſp'rous were, what Moons were kind: 
After Zune's ſacred Ides my Fancy ftay'd, 

Good to the Man, and happy to the Mae. 
Tbe three Ways of contracting Matrimony were, farre, 
exemptione,' and uſu, which fall properly under the Canſide- 


ration of the Civil Law; the main Difference of them, in 


ſhort,” was this: . was, when the matrimonial 
Rites were perform'd with folemn Sacrifices, and Offerings 


of burnt Cakes, by the Pontifex Maximus, and the Flamen 


Dialis. Pliny ſays this was the moſt ſolemn Tie of all (a); 
yet we are aſſur'd, that after ſome Time, it was almoſt uni- 
verſally laid aſide, as thought to include too many trouble - 
ſome Ceremonies (500. A Divorce, after this Way of Marri- 

Feſtus. calls Difarreatio. Coemptia was, when the Per- 


ſons ſolemnly bound themſelves to one another hy the Cere : 


mony of giving and taking à Piecę of Money. The Marri- 
age was faid to be made by Lie, when, with the Conſent of 
her Friends, the Woman had liv'd with the Man a whole 
Year compleat, without being abſent three Nights; at which 
Time ſhe was reckon'd in all Reſpe&ts a' lawful Wife, tho 


not near ſo cloſely join'd as in the farmer Caſes. 


The Nuptial Ceremonies were always in with the ta- 


Hung of Omens by the Auſpices. - Hence Tully, Nubit genero 


 frerus nullis auſpicibus, nullis auctoribus, fungſlis ominibus 


omnium (c). e N N 
In dreſſing the Bride, they never omitted to divide her 
Locks with the Head of à Spear; either as a Token that their 
Marriages firſt began by War and Acts of Hoſtility upon the 
Rape of the Sabine Virgins (4); or as an Omen of bearing a 


' yaliant and warlike Off- ſpring; or to ren ind the Bride, that, 


being married to one of a martial Race, the ſhould uſe her- 
ſelf to no other than a plain unaffected Dreſs; or becauſe 


the greateſt Part of the Nuptial Care is referred to Juno, to 


whom the Spear js ſacred, whence ſhe took the Name of Dea 


Js ; Q among the Ancients ſignifying this Weapon, 
54 da 


gj. Ovid alludes to this Cuſtom in the ſecond of his Faſti: 5 59. 
' Nec tibi que tupide matura videbere matri,, | © 
Coma virginads haſta recurva cumas. 
(a) Lib. 18. cap. 2. (8) Tacfr. Am. 4, 


(0) Qrat, pro Cluent. 


% 


Thou whom thy Mother to ſee 2 Maid, 
Let no bent Spear thy Virgin Locks diyide, 


In the next Place they crown'd her with a Chaplet of 


Flow, and put on her Veil or Flammeum to * 
. Thus Catullus: lix. 6. ö n 


Cinge temporg floribus | 
Suaveolentis amaracdi : 4 2 
Hammeum cape. 
And Juvenal, deſcribing Me Malina, when about 10 many 
Siltus 5 15 


' 


9 Dada ſedet la parato 
Flammeala. Sat. 10. 


Inſtead of her ordinary Cloaths, ſhe wore the Vans 1 rer 
ta, or common Tunic, call'd rea, from being woven up- 


wards, of the ſame Nature with that which the young Men 


put on with their Aan Gown (a); this was tied about 
Wich a Girdle, which the Bridegroom was to unlooſe. 


Being dreſs d after this Manner, in the Evening ſhe was 


led towards the Bridegroom's Houſe by three Boys habited 
in the Prætexta, whoſe Fathers and thers were alive. 
Five Torches were carried to light her; for which particu- 
lar Number, Plutarch has troubled himſelf to find out ſeve- 
ral Reaſons (4). A Diſtaff and a Spindle were likewiſe borne 
along with her,” in Memory of Caia Czcilia, or Tanaquil, 


Wife to Tarquinius Priſcus, a famous Spinſter (e): And on 
the ſame Account the Bride call'd herſelf Caia, during the | 


Nuptial Solemnity, as a fortunate Name. 
Being come to the Door, ( which was garniſh'd with 
Flowers and Leaves, according to that of Catullus: 1xii. 293. 
Veſtibulum ut molli velatum fronde vireret.) 
ſhe bound about the Poſts with Woollen Liſts, and waſh'd 
them over with melted Tallow, to keep out Infection and 
Sorcery. This Cuſtom Virgil alludes to u. iv. 457. 


Preterea fuit in tectis de marmore templum 
Conjugis antigui, miro guod bonore colebat, 
Velleribus niveis & fefta fronde reuinctum. 


Being to go into the Houſe, ſhe was not by any Means te to 


touch the Threſhold, but was lifted over by main Strength. 


Either becauſe the Threſhold was facred to Veſia, a moſt © 


chaſte Goddeſs, and fo ought not to be defil'd by one in 
theſe Circumſtarices : Or elſe, that it might ſeem a Piece of 


(a) Pliny, lib, 8. cap. 48, (6) Rom, ue. 2. (e) Pliny, lib, 8. cap. 48. 
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erer compelld * x where ſhe ſhould ceaſe 


gin (a). 

pon on. Alice, = apa Keys of the Houſe deliver'd 

iD bet: and Was preſented by the Bridegroom with two Veſſels, 
one of Fire, the other of Water ; either as an Emblem of Pu- 
rity and Chaſtity, or as a Communication of Goods, or as an 
Earneft of ſticking by one another in the greateſt Extremities (5). 
And now ſhe and her Companions were treated by the 
Aridegroom at a ſplendid Feaſt z pn which Occation, the 
Sumptuary Laws allow'd a little more Liberty than ordinary 
in the Expences. This Kind of Treat was ſeldom without 
Muſick, compos'd commonly of 'Fluteg ; the Company all 
"the while linging Thalgftas, or Thalgfſio, as the Greeks did 


Hymeneus. There are ſeveral Reaſons given hy Plutarch (c), 


tor the Uſe of this Word: The — ion makes 
i. an Admoniſhment to good Huſwifry ; the Greet Word 
TeACTI® fignifying- Spinning; and among the Conditions 
which were agreed upon by the Sabines and Romans, after 
the Rape of the Virgins, this was one, that the Women 
ſhould be oblig'd to no ſervile Office for their Huchendy, any 
farther than what concern'd Spinning. | 

At the ſame Time the Bridegroom threw Nuts about on 
Room for the Boys to ſcramble : Thus Virgil, Eclog. 8. 

_ Sporge, marite, nice .. 
Out of the many Reaſons given for this Cuſtom, the _ 
commonly receiv'd makes\it a Token of their leaving child- 
iſh Divertiſement, and entring on a more ſerious State of 
Life ; whence Nacibus relifi1s has paſs'd into a Proverb, 
| e Catullus ; lix. 131. 
Dg nuces pueris, iners | 
TConcubine Satis diu 
TLuſiſti nucibus. 0 
Jam fervire 754140 
DCDoucubine, nuces - 

In the mean Time the Genial Bed was got rpady, and a det 
of good old Wives, that had been never married but to one 
Man, 2 Bride on it with a great. a of r 
| Phun uns, ix. 186. 
| ; Vos bone ſenibus viris 
Cognite bene famine, 
Collecate purllulam. 


Jam licet winias, marite, &&, Nothing 


| Plut b. peg 1. Serwius ad Virgil. Ecleg, t. (6) Plutarcb. 
Sr | (3 Lenin Kon, & Rom. Ae. 31. " 


5 And Cladian 


_ Wife, either upon poyſoning her Children, or counterfeiting 


Bok v. F the Romans. | 32 
Nothing now remajn'd but for the Bridegroom to looſs 
her Girdle, 2 Cuſtom that wants no way eee only 4s 
ay be obſerv'd to have been of _— 
Maſehus in his N of Jupiter and 3 
—— i Au iFiplu oy 0 Ween, 
Aves Nei Le t x * 4 
Homer „ \; | 
Aber ani Cort. 
| And Muſeus | in Hera and Leander : 272. 
ac & TT Am- Tb ane Avorly wings 
Kai 246 judy Eng, detoaris eee. 

There ſeldom̃ wanted a Company of Boys, and mad Sparks 
got together, to ſing a Parcel of obſcene Verſes, which were 
tolerated on this Occafion. They conſiſted = 3 _ of 
* Nini, Rhimes. Hence Catullun: 

VNer diu taceat procax 
ons locutio. 


' Pormiſſi/que jocis turba er 
Exultet tetricis libera le 


| The Day after, the new married Man held a ſtately Supper, 


and invited all his old | Companions to A drinking Match! . 
which they term'd repatia. 


The whole Subj of Divorces belongs entirely to the 


Lawyers, and the iſtinction between replidium and divor- 
_ tium is owing to their Nicety: The firſt they make the break- 


ing oft the Contract, or Eſpouſal; and the laſt Separation 
ifter actual Marrimony. Phutarch mentions a very ſevete 


aw of Romulus, which fuffer'd not a Wife to leave her 
Husband, but gave a Man the Liberty of turning off his 


his private Keys, or for the Crime of Adultery. But if 
Husband on any other Occafion put her away, he order” 
one Moiety of his Eſtate to be given to the ze, and the 


other to fall to the Goddeſs cb and that whoſoever ſent 


away his Wife, ſhou'd make an Atonement to the Gods of 


the Earth (a). Tis very remarkable, that, almoſt fix hun- 


dred Years after the building of the City, one P. Servilius, 
or Carvilius Spurins, was the firſt of the ROO that ever. 


put away his Wiſe (6). 


(a) Plutarch i Remul. b) Paler, Aar. libs Pia, 
23 & 754% & & Rom, 5 | — apa 


W 


dam, and 
turn a Pair of Pimps. 
- -,,Chiefly on the Str 


migh 
7 A 
zabulas quoque fregerat, & jam 


And Martial, Lib. 10. Epigr. 41. 

- » Menſe novo Maii veterem Proculeia marity 
Dieſeris, atque jubes res ſibi habere ſuas, © 
We have here a fair Opportunity to enquire i 

Grounds of the common Opinion about borrowing and lend- 

ing of Wives among the Romans. | He that chargeth them 

moſt ſeverely with this Practice, is the moſt: learned Tertul- 
lian, in his Apology, ch. 39. Omnia indiſcreta ſunt apud nos, 
g. All Things (ſays he ſpeaking of the Chriſtians) are com- 
mon among us, except our Wives : We admit no Partuerjhip 
in that one Thing, in which other Men are more. profeſſediy 

Partners, wha not only mate Uſe of their Friend's Bed, but 

very. patiently expoſe their. own Wives to a new Embrace 1 

ſuppoſe, according ta. the Inſtitution of * the moſt wiſe Ancient, 

the Grecian Socrates, and the Roman Cato, who freely lent 

out their Wives to their Friends And preſently after, O 

ſapientiæ Attice & Romane gravitatis exemplum ! leno e 

Philoſophus & Cenſar. O wondrous Example of Attick i. 

F Roman Gravity ! a Philoſopher and a Cenſor 


7 
= 


| * 5 
The Marriages of Part II. 
The common Way of Divorcing was by ſending a Bill to 
the Woman containing Reaſons of the Separation, and the 
Tender of all her Goods which ſhe brought with her; this 
they term'd repudium mittere. Or elſe it was perform'd in her 
Preſence beforę ſufficient Witneſſes, with the Formalities of 
tearing the Writings, refunding the Portion, taking away the 
Keys, and turning the Woman out of Doors. But however 
the Law of Romulus came to fail, it's certain -that in latter 
Times the Women too, as well as the Men, 
vorce, and enter on a ſeparate Life. Thus 
| —— PFugientem ſepe puellam- 
Amplexu rapui : 
 'Signabat, 


t ſue a Di- 
Sat. 9. 74. 


nto the 


| gth of this Authority, the Romans have 
been generally tax d with ſuch a Cuſtom : And a very great 
Man of our own Country (a) expreſſeth his Compliance with 
the vulgar Opinion, tho' he ingenuouſly extenuates the Fault 
in a parallel Inſtance; So much indeed muſt be granted, that 
tho the Law made- thoſe Husbands liable to a Penalty who 
either hir'd out their Wives for Money, or kept them after 
they had been actually convicted of Adultery, yet the bare 
Permiſſion of that Crime did not fall under the 


otice of the 


(+) Sir William Temple's Introgufion to the Hiſt. of Eng, = 
ans | 1 V 


— 


r Me FS. a Eb Ein 
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civil Power. And Ulpian fays expreſly, ei qui patitur uxorem 


fuam delinquere, matrimontumgue ſuum contemnit, quique 


contaminatione non indignatur, pœna adulterorum non infligi- 
tur. He that fuffers his Wife to defile his Bed, and tontemn- 
ing bis matrimonial Contract, is not diſpleaſed at the Pollu- 
tion, does not incur the Penalty of Adulterers, But *tis al- 
moſt impoſſible that this ſhould give Occaſion to ſuch a Fan- 
cy, being no more than what is tolerated at preſent. It may 
therefore be alledg'd in Favour of the Romans, that this 
Opinion might probably have its Riſe from the frequent 
Practice of that Sort of Marriage, according to which a Wo- 
man was made a Wife only by Poſſeſſion and Uſe, without 
any farther Ceremony. This was the moſt incompleat of all 
conjugal Ties: The Wife being ſo, rather by the Law of 
Nature, than according to the Roman Conſtitution ; and 
therefore ſhe was not call'd Mater-familias, nor had any 
Right to inherit the Goods of her Husband ; being ſuppoſed 
to be taken purely on the Account of procreating Iſſue. So 
that after the bearing of three or four Children, ſhe might 


| lawfully be Fon to another Man. 


As to the Example of Cato (not to urge that Tertullian has 
miſtook the Cenſor for him of Utica, and ſo loſt the Sting of his 


Sarcaſm) the beſt Accounts of that Matter may be had from 
* Strabo and Plutarch. The Place of Strabo is in his 7th Book. 


Iced 5 el PF Tanger in auTois dn viuuey Tis wvairgs vg 
wh UNSovas ene dvd gde, Feds * a0 d vi A 

Io d la Mx np N Ker Oplne ie, endiv]e Ad 

Magxiay i ij ur, x mAaucy Poualvy . They report of 
theſe Tapyrians, that 'tis counted lawful among them to give away 
their Wives to other Men, after they have had two or three 
Children by them: As Cato in our Time, upon the Requeſt of 
Hortenſius, gave him his Wife Marcia, according to the old 
Cuſtom of the Romans. Here by &xd\Jvvar and Nine we 
ſhou'd not underſtand the lending or letting out of Women, 


but the marrying them to new Husbands; as Plato uſeth 


Ie Star vendiy, to below Daughters in Marriage. 

Plutarch, before he proceeds to his Relation, has premis d 
that this Paſſage, in the Life of Cato, looks like a Fable in 
a Play, and is very difficult to be clear'd, or made out with 
any Certainty. His Narration is taken out of Thraſeas, who 
had it from Munatius, Cate's Friend and conſtant Compa- 


nion, and runs to this Effect: 


« Ovintus Hortenfins, 2 Man of fignal Worth, and ap- 
proved Virtue, was not content to live in Friendſhip and 
| | * Familiarity 


134 "the Baugh of Part Ii: 
& Familiarity with Cato, but deſt d alio to be üited ;to ho 
«© Family, by. ſome Alliance in 2 Therefoß Waite 
4 ing upon Cats „he began to make a ropoſal about, taking 
4% Cat's Daighter Porcia ftoni * to whom ſbe 
4 already born dite Childten, and making her his own 
„Wies offering to reſtore her after ſhe 2 
40 if Bibulus was not willing to patt with her altogether 
« Adding, that tho this, in Oplnic of Mon, might feet 
44 yet in Nature it wou d appear honeſt and Profta- 
ac dle to the Publick, with much more to the fame | 
55 0 Cato cou d not but expreſs his Wonder at the firange Pro- 
4 ject, but withal approved very well of tiniting their Hou- 
4 fe: When Horreafiits, turbing the Diſcourſe, did not flick 
« to acknowledge, that it was Cato's dun Wife which he 
really defir d. Cate, pair wats arg Inclinations, did 
4 not deny his that Philp,, being the Fa- 


4 ther of Martia, 4 to be conſulted. Phil, be- 
4 ing ſent for, came, A : 
< his Daughter Marcia to Hor tenſius, 
& Cato, who himſelf alſo N at the irs 
a wa that this was nothing like lending a 

IS fs atk another while her Qirit we br was 


'd $0 hare foe by that 
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Bodies which Were buried there not after the Manner of thei 
Competitors the Magarenſiaut, but according to the Atbenias 

aſhion; for the Magaramſians turn d the Curcaſe to the 
Eaſt, and the Athenians to the Weſt 3 and that the Athenigns 
had a diſtinct Sepulchte for each Body, whereas the Aaga- 
remſaus put two or three into one (a). That the ſame People 
ſometimes burnt. their Dead is beyond Diſpute, from the 


Teſtimony of Plutarth, who, eating of the Death of Pho- 


tion, tells us, that for ſome I ime none of the Athenians 
dared light a Funeral Pile to burn the Body, after their Manner: 
As alfo from the Deſcription: of the Plague of Athens i 
Thucydides, &nt du B dels, Bic. with the T ion 
of which Paſſage Lucretius concludes his Poent © | 

 Nammque ſuos conſanguintos aliena rogorum 

Inſuper exſlrutia ingenti clamore locabant, 

Subdtbantgut faceis, multo cum ſanguine /aþt 

Kixantes potius guani corgora deſerertntur. 


the Romans, is almoſt unneceſlary ; for Burning is known by 
every one to have been their common Practice. And as for 
Intefring, their great Lawgiver Numa particularly forbad the 


Burning of his. own Bodys but commanded it to be laid entire 


in a Stone Coffin (5). And we learn from Cicero fe), and Pli- 
7 (d); that the Family of the Cornalii interr'd their Dead all 


ong till the Timie of Sy/ls the Dieter, who in his WII 


gave expreſs Order to have his Body burnt ; probably to avoid 
the Indigriities that might have been offer d it after Burial by 
the Marian Faction, in Return for the Violence ſhew'd by 
Sy/la's Soldiers to the Tomb and Relicks of Marius. 

But tho Burning was the ordinary Cuſtom, yet in ſome 


particular Caſes it was poſitively forbid; and look'd on as the 


higheſt Impiety. Thus Infants, who died before the breeding 

of Teeth; were encloſed unburnt in the Ground (. 

| 2 FE 3, Terri 8 litur infans, ; FO 
Et minor ight-rogi. © Juvenal. Sat. 8. Ls 


Tue Place, fet apart for the Interment of theſe Infants, wii 
call'd Suggrundarium. The fame Superſtition was obſerv'd 
min Reference to Perſohs who had been firack dead with 
Lightning or Thunder 8 For they were never burnt again, 
but aſter à great deal of Ceremo n, 


- * 


of their 


To prove that both theſe Ways of Burial were us'd by 


y perform d by the Auſpices, - 
. Plutarch; in Solm. (6) Plutarch. in Num, e] De Leg. nb. 2 
| 04 N. H. lib: 7. cape . (e] das. lik. e 36. chu lib. 2. cap 24 


—— 
——ů —-— 
<= 
- — — =» — ©; — 
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For they fanſied that where- ever a Thunder 
Gods had a particular Deſire to 2 the Place ſacred to 
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and the Sicrifice of a Sheep, were either put into the Earth; 
or ſometimes let alone to lie upon the Ground where they 


had fallen. In both Caſes the Place was preſently ' inclos'd 
either with a Stone Wall, or Stakes, or ſometimes only with 


2 Rope, having the Name of Bidenta! from the Bidens of 
| Sheep that was offer d. Perſius uſeth Bidintal for the Per- 
bon that had come to this unhappy End. i. 6. 


A quia non fibris ovium, Ergennaque jubente, 
Tiriſte jaces lutis, evitandumguè bidental. 


0 


their Worſhip ; and therefore, whether the Man had been 
kild or no, they us'd the fame Superſtition in hallowing the 
Ground (a). gh f ts 


© The ſeveral Sorts of Funerals fall under the common 
Heads of Punus indictivum and Funus tacitiim. The Funus 


indictivum had its Name ab indicendo, from inviting, becauſe 


on ſuch Occaſions there was made a general Invitation of 


the People by the Mouth of a publick Cryer. This was ce: 


lebrated with extraordinory Splendor and Magnificenee, the 


People being preſented with publick Shows, and other com- 
mon Divertiſements. The Furs Publicum, which we meet 


with ſo often, may be ſometimes underſtood: as entirely the 


fame with the Indictiue Funeral, and ſometimes only as 2 
Species of it. It is the ſame when it denotes all the State 


and Grandeur of the more nobler Funerals, ſuch as were 


uſually kept for rich and great Men. It is only a Species of 
the Indictive Funeral, when either it ſignifies the proclaim- 


ing of a Vacation, and an Injunction of publitk Sorrow, of 


the defrayitig the Charges of the Funefal out of the publick 


Stock. For tis probable that at both theſe Solemnities, a 
general Invitation was made by the Cryer; yet in this lattet 


it was done by Order of the Senate, and in the former by 
the Will of the deceas'd Perſon, or the Pleaſure of his Heirs. 


But no one will hence conclude, that the Funerals of all ſuch 
zich Men were attended with the Formality of a Vacation, 
and an Order for publick Grief. For this was accounted 


the gteateſt Honour that could be ſhow'd to the Relicks of 
Princes themſelves: Thus the Senate decreed a publick Fu- 
neral for Syphax, the once great King of Numidia, and for 
Perſes, King of Macedon, who both died in Priſon under 


* 


(e) Darier en Horace Art, Poet. vere 41 


And 
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the Power bf the Romans Te). And Suerorias jnfornis us, 


that Tiberius (b), and Firellins (t), were buried with the 


ſame State. Vet upon Account of having perfotm'd any ſig- 


nal Service to the Common wealch, this Hondur was often 
conferr'd on private Men, and ſometimes por Women tos, 
as Dio relates of Attia the Mother of Julius Cæſar (d); and 
Xiphilin of Lidia (e): Not was this Cüſtom peculfaf to the 
Romans; for Laertius reports of Demôcritus, tHat deceaſing, 
after he had liv'd above an hundr Vears, he was hongur'd 
with a public Funeral. And Juſtin tells us, that the Ihha- 
bitants of Marſeilles, then a Gtecian Colony; vpan the 
News of Rome's. being taken by the Gauls, kept d publick 
Funeral to teſtify.their Condolence of their Calamity. J). 
There ſeem to have been different torn of publick Funerals 


in Romt, according; to the- Magiftracies; 'ot other Honburs, 


which the deceag'd Perſons had borne, As the Pret,ium, te 

Confulare, the Cenſoriunry and the Triumphile.' The to laſt 
were by much the more Magnificent, which thoügh formerly 
diſtinguiſh'd, yet in-the Time of the Emperors were einde in 
one, with the Name of Funns Cenſotium only, as Naim dH 
uſeth the Phraſe. Nor was the Crnſoriùm Funeral conftif d to 


private Perſons, but the very Em rors thetmfetves were - 


Hour'd with the like Solemnity 


after their Deaths, as Nuſius 
reports of Qa ‚ (x); and Hobitk of Prrfinin. 


The Furs Taritam, oppbs'd to the [Hdiatvr; of Pubſidic 


Funeral, was kept it a private Manner, without the Solerit- 


Coy] 


nization of Sports, without Pomp, without s:Marthallef; br 
a general Invitation. Thus Seneca de Tranquil, Anim. 3 
ti natus ese Minit olgftidr unt Babel fall Pachtuth, And 
Ovid. Triſt. 1. El. 3. 259. 


uocun eres, ludius gtwiituftte fonabunh, 
abi fumris * igſlar erat. * da 


THY is the fate that Cdhitblims calls An wth, when lie 
"reports, that Marci Antotihus was ay td ar 
munificen 1 as to allow eren Viet) A be K ot at 


cuz the Fublick. Perl eat | 40 un fun. 
Plebeii ard funerts exequie, L. 


2. H. 15. 1 
Auſonius, funus commune. 
Tu gremio in proavi Funds . 


Ae. F P- 12 CA p- 3. (@ Lib. 47 


vg ; ** And 
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And Suetonius, funus tranſlatitium, when: he informs us 
that Britannicus was buried after this Manner by Nero (a). 
ITI o the Silent Funerals may be referr'd. the Funera acerba, 
or untimely * of Youths and Children; which Ju- 

5 2 of, Sat. xi. 44. py 


Non prematuri cineres, non funus acerbum 
Luxurie, &c. 


And Vi rgil, En. vi. 427. 


In antumque anime flentes in b prime : I. 
uos dulcis vitæ expertes & ab ubere raptos 
oftulit atra dies, & Funere merfit nn 


The Fun Ceremonies may be divided into fuch as'were 
us'd to Perſons when they were dying, and ſuch as were af · 
terwards perform'd to the dead Corpſe. 

When all Hopes of Life were now given o er, and the Sou 
* it were juſt ready for its Flight, the Friends and neareſt 
Relations of the dying Party were wont to kiſs him, and 
embrace his Body till he expir d. Thus Suetonius (6) re- 
lates that — expir d in he Kiſſes of Livia. Nor need 
there be any further Proof of a Cuſtom, which every Body 
is acquainted with. The Reaſon of it is not ſo well known: 
Moſt probably, they thought by this pious Act to receive 
Into their own Bodies the Soul of their departing . 
2 Albinovanus in the Epicede of Livia: 


Se tt ſaltem moriar, Nero; tu mea condas 
Lumina, & accipias hanc animam ore pio. 


For the Ancients believ'd that the Soul, when it was about 
leaving the Body, made uſe of the Mouth for its Paſſage ; 
whence animam in primo ore, or in primis labris tenere, Is 
| 70 be at Death's Door. And they might well imagine the 
Soul was thus to be transfus'd in the laſt Act of Lite, who 
- could fanſy that it was communicated in an ordinary Kis 
as we find they did from theſe Love-Verſes, recited by Ma- 
_— We Original of which is attributed to Plato: ; 


Dum ſemibulco Havi ; RPE BA 
"Nm — . 


e. 335 1 


Dallemguſ 


* 


1 
1 


Dulcemgue florem ſpiritus | 
Duco ex aperto tramite, _ 
Anima tunc ægra & ſaucia 
Cucurrit ad labia mihi, Rc. (a). 
Nor did they only kiſs their Friends, when juſt expiring; 
but afterwards too, when the Body was going. to be laid on 
the Funeral Pile, Thus Tibullus, Lib. . Eleg. 1. 


Hiebis arſur» poſitum me, Delia, lefto, 
Tri ibus & lacrymis oſcula mixta dabis. 
And Propertizs, Lib, 2. Eleg. i 3; 
*  *Ofculaqne in gelidit pores ſuprema labellis; 
Cum dabitar Syrio munere plenus onyx; 


Dx | 


Another Ceremony; us'd to Perſons expiritig; was the 


taking off their Rings, Thus Suetonius repotts, that when 


the Emperor Tiberius ſwooned away; and was reputed 
dead; his Rings were taken from him; tho' he afterwards 
« recovered, and ask d for them again () . They ate much 
miſtaken, who fanſy him to have done OM Deſign to 
change his Heir; fot tho” twas an uſual om with the 
Ancients to coiiſtitute their Heir or Succeſfor, by delivering 
him their Rings on their Death-bed, yet this ſignified / no- 
thing; in Caſe a legal Will was produced to the contrary (r). 
But whether they took off the Rings to ſave them from 
the Perſons concerned in waſhing and taking Care of the dead 
Body, or on any other Account, tis very probable that they 
were afterwards reſtor'd again to the Fingers, and burnt in 
the Funeral Pile; as may be gather'd from that Verſe of Pro- 
pertius, where; deſcribing the Ghoſt of his Miſtreſs in the 
Habit in which ſhe was burn'd, he ſays, 155 

Et ſolitum digito beryllon adederat ignis. Lib. iv. El. 7. 

The Cuſtoni of cloſing the Eyes of a departing Friend, 
common both to Romans and Grecians, is known by any 
one that has but look d in a Claſſic Author; It may only here 
be obſery'd, that this Ceremony was perfotm'd for the moſt 
Part by the neareſt Relation, as by Husbands to their Wives; 


la) Macreb; Saturn. I. 2. c. 2. (8) c: 71. (a) Ser Var. Man: L. 7. 478. 
e T2 and 


= 


* 
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and dy Wives to their Husbands; by Parents to their Chil- 
dren, and by Children to their Parents, Ic. of all which we 
have a Multitude of Inſtances in the Poets. Pliny tells us, 
that as they clos'd the Eyes of the dying Perſons, ſo they 
open'd them too again when the Body was laid on the 
Funeral Pile : And his Reaſon for both Cuſtoms is, ut negue 
eb homine ſupremum ſpeftari fas fit, & cœlon on oftendi neſats 
ta); becauſe they counted it equally impious, that the Eyes 
ſhould be feen by Men at their laft Motion, or that they 
ſhould not be expos'd to the View of Heaven. \ 

And for the Ceremonies us'd to Perſons after they were 
dead, they may be divided into three Sorts; ſuch as were per- 
form'd before the Burial, ſuch as concern'd the Act of the 
Funeral, and ſuch as were done after that Solemnity. 
Before the Burial, we meet-with the Cuſtoms of waſhing 
and anointing the Corpſe, not by apy Wears proper to the 
Romans, but anciently usd by almoſt all the civiliz'd Parts 
of the World, owing their firſt Riſe to the Invention of the 
ZEgyptians. Theſe Offices in Rene were either petiform'd by 
the Women whom they term'd Funeræ ; or elfe in richer or 
nobler Families by the Libitinami, a Society of Men who got 
their Livelihood by preparing Things in order to the Solem- 
nization of Funerals. They had their Names from Libitina 
the Goddeſs, who--prefided over Obſequieas. Henee the 
Word £ib#timq is commonly us d for Death itſeif ;; or for 
every Thing in general relating to the Funerals; beeauſe in 
the Femple of that Goddeſs, all Neceſſaries, proper on ſuch 
Occaſions, were expos'd to Sale. Phædrus alludes to this 
Cuſtom, ſpeaking of a covetous Miſer, Lib. 4. Fab. 19. 


4 - i circumcides omnem impenſom Funerts, 

Tibitina ne quid de tuo faciat lucrum, ' + 
But, to return to the Libitinarii, they ſeem to have been 
the chief Perſons concerned in ordering Funerals, undertaking 
the whole Care and Charge of ſuch a Solemnity at a ſet Price; 
and therefore they kept a great Number of Servants to per- 
form the working Part, ſuch as the Pollin#ores, the Veſpil. 
ones, &c. The firſt of theſe were employ'd to anoint the 
dead Body, and the others we may chance to meet with 
hereafter. In Alluſion to this Cuſtom of anointing the 
Corpſe, Martial (iti. 1 2.) plays very genteelly on the Maſter. 
of an Entertainment, where here was much Efltnce to be 
774 
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Dnentum fateor bonum dedifti 
Convivis, here-; ſed nibil ſcidiſi. 
Res ſalſa off bent oltre & & urite. 
Qui non ccknat, & ungitur, Fabulle, 

Is vere mihi mortuus videtur. 


When the Body has been waſh'd and anointed; they pra- 
ceeded to wrap it in à Garment: The ordinary People for 
this Purpoſe-made Uſe of the common Gown ; and tho” in 
fome Parts of Italy the Inhabitants were ſo rude as not to 
wear the Gown while they liv'd, yet Juvenal informs us 
that they did not want it at their Dea FTA 


Pars magna Italiæ eff, ſi verum admittimis, in qua- 

Nemo togam ſumit niſi mortuus. Sat. iii. 17 1. 

But thoſe who had borne any publick Office in the State, 
or acquir'd any Honour in War, Were after their Death 
wrap'd in the particular Garment which belong'd to their 
Place, or to their Friumph; as Livy (a) and Polybius (b) ex- 
preſly report. It may here be obſery'd, that the - Ancients 
were ſo vety careful and ſuperſtitious, in Reference to their. 
Funeral Garments, that ey often wove them for themſelves 
and their Friends during Life. Thus Virgil brings in the 
Mother of Euryalts' complaining, ts e 


| a— Ne te, tua funera, mater 

Produxi, preſſive oculos, net vulnera lavi's 

Veſte tegens, tibi guum noctès feftina diefgue” = ; 
Urgebamz' & tela' curas' ſalabar aniles. En. ix. 486. 


If the Deceas'd had by his Valour obtain'd any of the ho- 
nourable Coronets, it was conſtantly put on his Head, when 
the Body was drefs'd for the Funeral; that the Reward of 
Virtue might in. ſome Meaſure be enjoy d after Death; as. 
Cicero obſerves'in his ſecond Book of Laus. Other Perſons 
they crown'd with Chaplets of Flowers, and with thoſe too 
adorti'd' the Couch on which the Body was laid. The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians inveigh'd ſeverely againſt this Cuſtom, as 
little les than Idolatry, as is to be ſeen particularly in Minu- 
tius Felix (c. and Trriullian (d]. jet Ry 


(a) Lib. 34 (b) Lib. 6; c o. pez, 169; air, Ora 
e De Corong Mil, 3 8 
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it out of the Body, 
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The next Ceremony that follow'd was the collocatio or lay- 

perform'd always by the neareſt Rela- 
tions. Whence Dio can Tiberius for his Neglect of Li- 
via, urg reer dauere, dre Vac eyes vibe e. 
He neither viſited her, when ſbe was Sick, nor laid ber out 
with his own Hands, after Jas as dead. 


The Place where they laid the Body, Fa " Ys nee 
Threſpolds in the Entrance of the Houſe. N 


. Lxecipitgu- ad liming greſum, 
Corpus ubi exanimi fo tum Pallantis — 1 2 
| Servabat ſenior. Virg. En. xi. 29. 


And they took particular Care in placing the Body, to turn 
the Feet outward, toward the Gate, which Cuſtom Perſius 
Jus left us 99 08 Ceed in his third Satyr. 103. 


$9 ee bratulus ag 
. Compoſitus lefte, pets Fr lutatus amomis, 
_ dn; partam rigidas calces ęxtendit— | 


The Reaſon of this Poſition was to ſhew all Perſons, whe- 
ther any Violence had been the Cauſe of the Party's Death, 
which might be diſcover'd by the outward Signs. 

7 We muſt not forget the Conclamatis, or general Out- cry 
ſet up at ſuch Intervals before the Corpſe, by Perſons who 
waited there on This was done, either becauſe they 
hop'd by this Means to top the Soul which was now taking 
its oF light, or elſe to awaken its Powers, which they thought 

il Be only lie filent in the Bod y without Action. For the 


Reaſon we are deholden to ropertius : IV. 7. 


> 1 non cules 2 inclamavit euntes, 
num impretraſſem te revocanię diem. 


Tis other is | Glo from the Explicati ion 5 this Ciftdm by 
Feryhys, on the ſixth of the AEneids, 5 ſeems much y 
more probable Deſign. Fox. the Phyſicians give ſeveral In- 
ſtances of Perſons, who being buried thro' Haſte, in an Apo- 
plectick Fit, have afterwards come to e and many 

Times miſerably perifh'd for want of Aſſiſtance. 
If all this crying out ſignified nothing, the Deceas'd was 
0 to be en or paſt Call, ro. which Dane: i gy 
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are frequent Alluſions in almoſt ey ane” Luan is 
very elegant to this Purpoſe, _ " 22 


Sic funery primo | [ 
Attonitæ tacuere domus, quum corpora e 
Conclamata jacent, nec mater crine ſoluto | 
Exigit ad æ vos ſamularum brachia Plaustus. Lib. 2. 


There is ſcarce any Ceremony remaining which was per⸗ 5 
form'd before the Burial, except the Cuſtom of ſticking up . 
ſome Lign, by which the Houſe was known to be in Mourn- 
ing. This among the Romans was done by fixing Branches 
of Cypreſs, or of the Pitch- tree, near the Entrance; neither of 
which Trees being once cut down ever reviye, and have on 
mat Account been thought proper Emblems of a Funeral (a). 

Thus much was done before the Funeral: In the Funeral 
we may take Notice of the Elatio, or Carrying forth, and 
the Act of Burial, What concerns the firſt of theſe, will be 
made out in obſerving the Day, the Time, the Perſons, and 
the Place. What Day after the Perſon's Neath was ap- 
pointed for the Funeral, is not very well yn on. Ser- 
vius on that Paſſage of Virgil, En. 5. Ver. ö IG 


Præterta, fi nona dies mortalibus agris, Kc. 


expreſly tells us, that the Body lay ſeven Days in the Hat. ; 
on the eighth Day was burned, and on the ninth the Ralicts 
were buried. But there are many - Inſtances to prove that 
this ſet Number of Days was not always obſerv'd. There- 
fore perhaps this belong'd only to the Indictive and Publick 
Funerals, and not to the Private and Silent, eſpecially not to 
the acerba Funera, in which Things were always huddled - 
up with wonderful Haſte. Thus Suetonius reports of the 
Funeral of Britannicus (b), and of the Emperor tho N | 
And Cicero pro Cluentio, Eo ipſo die puer cum hora unde 
ma in publico & valens viſus Mt, ante nolegy mortuus, 4 
poſtridie ante Iucem combuſius. 

As to the Time of carrying forth the Corpſe, ancient! 5 & 
they made Uſe only of the Nights 3 as Ks e n 
thoſe Words of Virgil, 


De more veruſto KL: 
| Funertas rapuere faces.” En. xi. v. 142. i 
(e) Plin, lib, 26, cap. 33. Serv. ad Eu. 4. 0 Ner. Y J .t Ochs 11. 


* 
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„Aren ho wine for itn that hereby D 


with Magiſtrates or Prieſts, whoſe Eyes they 
— would be defiled by ſuch a Snctacte. ence the 


Funeral had its Name 4 funalibus, from the Ferehes ; and 
1 Veſpillones, or Keſperones, wero 0 calld from altere the 
vening. 
Nothing is mare evident, than « as this Cuſtom was not 
long « obſerv'd,, at leaſt not in the Public Funerals, tho? it 
ſeems to have continy'd i in the Silent, and Private, as Servius 
2 — us in the ſame Place, Hence Nero took a fair 
r hurrying his Brother Brilannicus's Body into the 
Give, ed after he had ſent him out of the World. 
For Tacitus reports that the Emperor defended the haſty Bu- 
rial which hag cau&'d ſo much Falk and Suſpicion, in a pub- 
lick Edict; Nes! that it was agreeable to the old Inſtitu- 
to hide uch untimely Funerals from Mens Eyes as 
nas poſhble, and 8 detain them with the tedious For- 
malities of Hara » and pompous Proceſſions. It may 
not be too nice a * that in the more ſplendid Fune- 
rals, the former Part of the Day ſeems to have been defign'd 
for che Proceſſion. Thus Plutarth lids of the Burial of 
Sylla, that the Morning being very cloudy over Head, they 
deferr'd car "WE ] Lorth the C Gerple till the oth Hour, or three 
in the After "But tho? this Cuſtom of carrying forth 
the Corple- by Night, in a. great Meaſure, cœas d, Jet the, 
bearing of Torches and Tapers. fill continu'd in Practice. 
Thus Victil in the Fyners! of 4 A X. 144. 


TT net vis lange 
ae. & late lie, Er. 


| — Sat. ii. 103. 
2 candela, nc. 


Er en the. Nuptial 
FF ky bevy Fae 11 Tre fail to. ie uid Hint e — 


thera, bo She pres Fa 4 * d, 12 
n Wide * ehen . 


b 


Viximus e inter — facem. 


And Ovid, in the;Epiltle: of -Cydi2pe. ta 3 11. 


e pro duden, fax 4 act * 
— 
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Among the Perſans concern'd in carrying ſorth the Corpſe, 
we may begin with thoſe that wem before the Funeral- Bed, 
ſuch as the Siticines, the Prefice, the Ludi and rums, 
the new Freed-men, the Bearers of the Images, r. Fbe 
Name of the Siticines A. Gellius (a] derives from Situt and 
Cana, from ſinging to the Dead. They were of two: Sort, 
ſame ſounding on the Trumpet, others an the Flute or Pips. 
That the Trumpets had a Share in this Solemnity, we learn 
from Virgil in the Funeral of Pallas, An. xi. 192. 


Exoritur clamorgue virim, clangorque tubarum. 


And from Propertius, Book ii, Eleg. 2. 


Ah ! mea tum quales caneret. tibi, Cynthia, ſomnes 
Tibia, Juneſta triſtior illa tuba. hep. | 


And Plutarch tells. a notable Story. of a Magpya, that up 
on hearing the Trumpets at the Funeral of a rich Man, for 
ſome Time after quite loſt her Voice, and. cou'd raiſe no 
Manner of Note; when, on a ſudden, as if ſhe had been all 
this while deeply meditating on the Matter, ſhe ſtruck up 
exactly the ſame Tunes that the Trumpets: had fla d, and. 
hit all the Turns and Changes to Admiration (“0 
For *tis likely that the Trumpets, were u d. only in. the 
publick Funerals, to give the People Notice to appar. at the: 
Solemnity, as Ligſius inſtructs us (c). e e, 
The Tibicines ſome reſtrain to the Funerals, of Children, 
and younger Perſons, as Servius obſerves on the firſt of the 
Eneids, and Statius, Theb. 6, in the Funeral af Amarin ;- 


Tum ſignum luctus corme graue mugit” aduncu 
Tibia, cui teneros ſuetum praducere manes. 


Tbe learned Darier has lately declar'd himWlf of the m 
Opinion (4). But tis certain that this cannot always | haves 
held good. For Suatanius mentions the Tiiæ in the Fune-- 
ral of Julius Cæſur (e), and Seneca in that of Claudias, in Nis 
Apoucalotynthoſis, And Quid ſays of himfelf in plain Words, 
| Interea.noftri quid agant niſ trifle bat: . 
Tibia ſunerthug. cendenit i/ia- mit. Triſt. v. Reg . 
4 Ph. ds. Animals Solge..__ (0-Dy Hilinics Bd. 
9 | erefore 


* 
: 
, 
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Therefore it ſeems more probable, that the Flutes or Pipes 
were us d in all Sorts of F unerals, as the moſt accurate Kirch- 
man has given his Judgment. | | 5 
It a from the F igures of Trumpets and Flutes on 
the old Monuments, that the Inſtruments of thoſe Kinds, usd 
at Funeral Solemnities, were longer than the ordinary ones; 
and ſo fitted to give a ſharper and more moyrnful Sound. 
Hence Ovid calls the Funeral Trumpet longa tuba. x 


Pro Jonga reſonent carmina veſtra tuba, Amor. ii. El. 6. 6. 


After the Muſicians went the Prefice, or the Mourning 
Women, hir'd on Purpoſe to ſing the næniq or lefſus, the 
Funeral Song, fill'q with the Praiſes af the Decęas d; but 
for the moſt Part trifling and mean. Hence the Gramma- 
rian in Gellius took his Flout againſt the Philoſophers, Vos 
Philgſophi mera eftis — M. Cato ait) mortuaria Gloſſaria. 
Namgue collegiftis & lectitaſtes res tetras & inanes & frive- 
las, tanquam mulierum voces preficarum (a): You Phbiloſe- 
hers (as Cato ſays) are mere Dealers in Traſh; for you go 
and read and collect a Parcel of dry worthleſs Stuff, juſt juch 
For all the World as the old Women whine out, who are bird 
zo fing the 1 at a Funeral. TH 

That the Ludi and Hiſtriones, the Mimicks and Players, 
went before the Funeral-Bed, and danc'd after the Satyrick 
Manner, we have the Authority of Dionyſius in his Ninth 
Book. And Suetonius tells a Story of the Arch-Mimick 
who ated at the Funeral of Veſpaſian (b). ; 

© The Cuſtom for the Slayes to go with their Caps on be- 
fore the Corpſe, and to be thereupon made free, is confirm'd 
by a Law of Fuſtinian, and we meet with many Examples 
of it in Hiſtory, | LAY > 

As to the Beds or Couches borne before in the Funeral So- 
lemnity; the Deſign of theſe was to carry the waxen Ima- 
ges of the deceas d Perſon's Anceſtors ; which were there- 
fore us d only in the Funerals of thoſe who had the jus ima - 
ginum, the Right of keeping the Effigies of the Men of their 
Family, which at Home were ſet up in wooden Preſſes, 
and taken thence to be publickly ſhown after this Manner, 
on the Death of any of their near Relations (c). Before the 
© Corpſe of Ptinces, or ſome extraordinary Perſons, not only 


+ {a) 4 Gel, lib. 18. cap. 7. (6) Cap, 19. (e) Plin, N. H. Ub. 35. cap. UN 
. e 
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the Effigies of their Anceſtors, but the Statues too of other 
great Men were borne in State. Thus Auguſtus order d Six 
hundred Beds of Images to be carried before, at the Funeral 
of Marcellus; and Hlla tis Dictator had no leſs than Six 
thouſand (a). 

Beſides all this, ſach- as had been eminent for their At- 
chievments in War, and gain'd any. conſiderable Conqueſt, 
had the Images and 'Repreſentations of the B 
had ſubdu'd, or the Cities they had taken, or the Spoils wan 
in Battle; as Dionyſus (b) reports wi the Funeral of Corio- 


lanus, and Dio (c) in that of Augu This Cuſtom Virgil 
alludes to in the Funeral of Pall wp ok 78. 


Multaque preterea Laurentis præmia pugne 
Aggerat, & longo prædam j ubet ahem duct. 


And a little after ; 


Indutoſque jubet truneos heftlibus armis 
Ipſos Ferre duces, inimicaque nomina fi. 


The Lictors too made a Part of the Proceſ ion, going be- 
fore the Corpſe to carry the Faſces, and other Enſigns of Ho- 
nour, which the Deceas'd had a Right to in his Life-time, 
*Tis very remarkable, that the Rods were not now carried 
in the ordinary Poſture, but turn'd quite the contrary Way, 
as Tacitus reports in the Funeral of Germanicus (d). Hence 
Albinovanus in the Funeral of Drufus : | 


x primum vidi faſces, in funerg vidi, 
Et vidi verſos, indiciumgque mali. | 


We may now go on to the Perſons who 1 the Bier, 
or the Funeral-Bed ; and theſe were for the moſt part the 


neareſt Relations, or the Heirs of the Deceas'd. Hence 
Horace, Book ii. Sat. 8. 


—— Cadaver 
Unitum oho largo nudis humeris tulit heres, 


(a) Spi in Za. We. : s. (6) Jab, 56. (0 4mal. 


. 
— 
: 
. 1 


And Juvenal, Sat, x. 148, 


- Ireolami Traja, Primus verifiet ad untbras 
Aſſaraci magnis ſolemnibus, Hectore funus 
Portante, & religuis fratrum cerviciba 


Thus they report of Metellus who conquer d Macedon, 
that he was carried to the Funeral Pile by his four Sons; one 
of which. was the Prætor, the other three had been all Con- 
ſuls, two had triumph'd, and one perform'd the Office of 
Cenſor (a). 3 hn nk e 

metimes Perſons who had deſerv'd highly of the Com- 
monwealth, were borne at their Funerals by the Magiſtrates, 
or the Senators, or the chief of the Nobility. Fhus Plutarch 
relates of Numa; Suetonius of Julius Ceſar (b) ; and Tacitus 
of Auguſtus (c). And the very Strangers and Foreigners, that 
happen'd to be at Rome at the Death of any worthy Perſon, 
were very deſirous of ſignifying their Reſpect to his Memory, 
by the Service of carrying the Funeral- Bed, when he was to 
be buried: As Plutarch tells us in the Funeral of Paulas 

Anilius, that as many Spaniards, Ligurians, and Macedo- 
niam, as happen d to be preſent at the Solemnity, that were 
Young and of vigorous Bodies, took up the Bed, and bore 
it to the Pile, | Wis 5 1 | 

Perſons of meaner Fortunes, and ſometimes great Men too, 
_ If they were hated by the People, were carried to their Burial 
by the Yeſpillones or Sandapilones, who liv'd by this Em- 
ployment.. Thus Sueterius (d) and Eutropius (e) relate of 
the Emperor Domitian. Therefore in this laſt, Way of bear- 
ing, we may ſuppoſe them to have us'd the Sandapila or 
common Bier, as in the former the Lecticæ or Lecti, the 
Litters or Beds. This Bier is what Horace and Lucan calls 

Conſervus vili portanda lacabat in arca, Hor. L. 1. S. 8. 


Da vilem Magna plebeti ſuneris artram, | 
Que lacerum, corpus, fees funds in ignes, Luc L- 8. 


*T'is worth obſerving, that ſometimes the Bier or Bed was 
_ ever's; and ſornetimes not: It was expdgd open, if the 


n. lib, 7. cap. 44. Val. Max, lib. 7. (6) Cap. 844 (e) Anal. 1. 
(4) Cap. 17, E) Lib. 7. 5 Party 
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Party had died a natural Death, and was not very much de- 
form'd by the Change; and therefore now and then they 
us'd to paint the Face, eſpecially of Women, to make them 
appear with more Advantage to the Sight. Div tells us itt 
the Life of Nero, that he daub'd the Body of Brittannicus 
over with a Sort of White-waſh, to hinder the Blueneſs of 
the Fleſh, and ſuch other Marks of the Poiſon, from being 
diſcovered ; but a great Rain, falling at the Time of the Pro- 
ceſſion, waſh'd off the Paint, and expos'd the fatal Polen 
to the View of the whole People, CI gre eee 
Hut in caſe the Viſage was very much diſtorted, or upon 
fome other Account not fit to be ſhown, they threw a Coyer- 
ing over the Bed. Thus Patercalus reports that Scipio ri. 
canus was carried forth to Burial velato capite (a). Some» 
times too when the Face or the Head had been miſerably 
bruiſed 3 as if the Fall of a Houſe, or ſome ſuch Accident, 
bad occafion'd the Party's Death, they us d to. encloſe the 
Head and Face in a Mask, to hinder them from appear- 
ing: And the Funerals in which this was practiſed, they 
term'd laruata funera. 5 NN 4A 
But the greateſt Part of the Per/ons. were thoſe that ſol 
lowed the Corpſe, Theſe in private Funerals were ſeldom 
many befides the Fr nds and R&ations-of the Deceas d; 
and *twas very uſual in a Will, to beſtow ies upon ſuch 
and ſuch Perſons, upon Condition they ſhould appear at the 
Funeral, and accompany the Corpſe. But at the Indictiue 
or publick Funerals, the whole City flock'd together upon 
the general Invitation and Summons. | The Magi and 
Senators were not wanting at the Proceſſion, nor even the 
Prieſts themſelves, as we find in the Funeral of Numa de- 
ſcrid aby renn 
To give an Account of the Habit and Geſture of the Mourn- 
ers, or of the Relations and others that follow'd the Corpſe, 
i in a great Meaſure, unneceſſary; for the weeping, the bits 
ter Complaints - againſt the Gods, the letting looſe the Hair, 
or ſometimes cutting it off, the changing the Habit, and the 
lay ing aſide the uſual Ornaments, are all too well known to 
need any Explication. Yet there are many Things ſingulat in 
theſe Subjects, which deſerve our farther Notice. Thus they 
did not only tear or cut off their Hair, but had a Cuſtom to 
lay it on the Breaſt, or ſometimes on the Tomb of the de- 
ee ne r 
* . & Planxere 


| POS 
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ä Planxere ſorore  _ 

Maiades, & ſectos fratri impoſuere capillasg; 

GS — *T ergoque & pectore fuſam 

| Cafariem ferro minuit, ſectiſpue jacentis 

Obnubit tenuia ora comig—i— | tel 91 
I 50 lefs obſervable, that at the Funerals of their Pa- 

rents, the Sons were cover'd on their Heads, and the Daugh- 
ters uncover d: Perhaps only to recede as far as poſſible from 
their ordinary Habit. Yet tis likely that in ordering the Sons 
to cover their Heads at ſuch Solemnities, they had regard to 
che common Practice of always wearing ſomething on their 
Heads when they worſhipp'd the Gods, and eſpecially when 
they were preſent at a Sacrifice. The Original and Grounds 
of this Superffitioh are, moſt admirably. given by Virgil, in 
the Prophet Hellenus's Iaſtructions to 4 5 5 


eas: 


LAY 


Et pofitis aris, jam vota in littore ſolves, 
* Purpurto velare comas adopertus amittu : 
i Nequd inter ſanctos ignes in honore deorun 
: Hoſtilis faties octurrat, & omina ſurbei. 
' Hant ſocii morem ſarrorunt, hunt ipſe ttnetd; | 
© Hoc caſti maneant in relligione nepotes, Mn. ti. 404. 


; As to the Mourning Habits, it has been already obſerv'd (4) 
that the Senators ſometimes on theſe Occafions went attir d 
like Knights, the Magiſtrates like Senators, &c. and that the 
eommon Wear for Mourning was Black. But we may far- 
ther remark, that tho' this was the ordinary Colour to ex- 
reſs their Grief, 'us'd alike by both Sexes ; yet after the 

ſtabliſhment of the Empire, when abundance of Party- 
Colours came in Faſhion, the old primitive White grew ſo 
much into Contempt, that at laſt it became proper to the 
Women for their Mourning Cloaths, Thus Statius in the 


Quin ubi tranſmiſſe ſirterint trins æguora claſſes, ay 


Tears of Hetru/cus s | 

Hut vittata comam niveogue inſignis amittu 
; Mittibus exequiis ades, ri 1 5 nb bf 
And the' it may with ſome Reaſon be thought that the 
Poet here, directing his Speech to the-Goddeſs Piety, gives 
Ke wrt (s) Book 5. Cap. 7. Sy Ho 


LY, 


her that Habit, rather as a Mark of Purity and Innocence, 
than as the proper Badge of Grief in her Sex ; yet the Mat- 
ter of Fact is ſtill evident from the Authority of Plutarch, 
who ſtates this as the Subject of one of his Problems, and 
gives ſeveral Reaſons for the Praftice. > 
After the PERSONS follow the PLACE whither the 
Proceſſion was directed, by which we muſt be guided in our 


next qa In all the Funerals of Note, eſpecially in the 
Publick or Indi&ive, the Corpſe was firſt brought with a vaſt 
2 of Followers into the Forum. Thus Horace, Bock 1. 
at. . L | | 
At die ſi plauſtra ducenta, 
Concurrantgue foro tria funera, magna ſonabit 
Cornua quod vincatque tubas. 


- Here one of the neareſt Relations aſcended the Roftra, 
and oblig'd the Audience with an Oration in Praiſe of the 
Deceas d. If none of the Kindred undertook the Office, it was 
diſcharg d by ſome of the moſt eminent Perſons in the City 
for Lea and Eloquence, as Appian reports of the Fune- 
ral of Sylla (a). And Pliny the younger reckons it as the laſt 
Addition to the Happineſs of a very great Man, that he had 
the Honour to be prais'd at his Funeral by the moſt eloquent 
Tacitus, then Conſul (0); which is agreeable to Qyindillian's 
Account of this Matter, Nam & funebres, &c. For the Fune- 
ral Orations (ſays he) depend very often on ſome publick Of> 
fice, and by Order of Senate are many Times given in Charge 
to the Magiſtrates to be perform'd by themſelves in Perſan (c). 
The Invention of this Cuſtom. is generally attributed to 
Valerius Popicola, ſoon after the Expulſion of the Regal Fa- | 
mily. Plutarch tells us, that honouring his Collegue's Ob/e- | 8 
quies with a Funeral Oration, it /o plea/ed the Romans, that 0 
it became cuſtomary for the beſt Men to celebrate the Funerals 
of great Perſons with Speeches in their Commendation. + _..._. 
Nor was this Honour proper to one Sex alone, for Livy 
reports, that the Matrons, upon Account of making a Collection 
of Gold for the Deliverance of Rome from the Gaals, were 
allow'd as d fignal Fawour to have Funeral Panegyricki in the 
fame Manner as the Men. Plutarch's Relation of this Matter 
differs from Livy only in the Reaſon of the Cuſtom: He 
acquaints us, that when it was agreed after the Taking of 
4% Veii, that a Bowl of Maſſy Gold ſhould be made and ſent 


te. lib, 1. (6) Libs 2. Er. 1. (es t-. libs 3. e £ | 
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55 9 ſo great a Scareity of Gold, and the 
% Magiſtrates fo puaaled in conſidering hb w to get it, that the 
— „ Ladies meeting together, and conſulting among 


1 
« themſelves, out of the golden Ornaments that they wore, 
& contributed as much as went to the nnd Oftering, 


which in Weight eame to eight Talents of Gold. The Se- 
nate, to give them the Honbur they had deſerv'd, ordained 
that Funeral Orations ſhou'd be us'd at the Obſequies of 
«© Women as well as of Men, which had never been a Cuſtom 
firſt only paid to aged Matrons ; fince we learn from the 
. fame excellent Author, that there was nb Precedent of any 
Funeral Oratien. on a younger Woman, till Faiws Ca/ar 
firſt made one upon the Death of his own Wifſe. 
Cicero (a) and Livy (o) complain very much of this Cuſtom 
of Funeral Speeches, as if they had condue'd in à great Mea- 
ſute to the Corruption and Falfifying of Hiſtory. For it be. 
irg ordinary on theſe Octaſions to be directed more by the 
Pretepts of Oratory, than by the true Matter of Fact, it uſu- 
ally happen'd, that the deceas'd Party Wis extol'd on the 
Account of ſeveral noble Atchievemenits;” to Which he had 
nd juſt Pretenſions: And eſpecially when they came to en- 
ire into their Stock and ＋ as was cuſtomary at 
'Sotembities, they ſeldom fail'd to elap in three or four 
of the'mioſt renow'd Perſons of the Commonwealth, to il 
ſaftrace the. Family of the Deceas d; and [6 by Degrees well 
niger ruin d all proper Diſtinctions of Houſes and Blood. 
The next Place, to which the Corpſe was carried, was the 
Place ef Burning and Burial. It has been a Cuſtom amongſt 
moſt Nations to appoint this without the City, particularly 
among the Feios and Gratis; from whom it may be ſuppos d 
to have been deriv d down to the Rohs. That the Veto. 
jr neg ok evident *. 7 a 
ew Teſtament. Thus the Sepulchre, n which 7% Db la 
vin Saviour's Body, was in the ſane Plots in whith he was 
envicified (3); which was near to the City (ad): And we reid 
ir. — —_ yrs Puffer * rye —— 
oni, \and" many De of the Sammer h flept drofe; & 
um bat of their Greves after" his Neſurrr ion, ad wint 
unto tha” Hay Gity, and api utito m α⏑ '. 
tothe Greta, Servits in un Rpiſtle to Thlly (J) 
eirzg an Accoury- of the untappy Destw of His Gollegie 
„rn F Lib. 8. 7% e, he 41. ” F 20, 


XXViie 52, 53. (.f) Famil, lib, 4. Epiſt. 12. | 
Marcellus, 


* 
To 
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Marcellus, which fell out in Greere, tells him, That he cou'd 
not by any Means obtain Leave of the Athenians to allow 
him a Burying- place within the City, they urging a religious 
Reſtraint in that Point, and the Want of Precedents for ſuch 
a W o» e 5 
The Romans follow'd the ſame Cuſtom from the very firſt 
Building of the City, which was afterwards ſettled in a Law 
by the Decemviri, and often reviv'd and confirm'd by ſeveral 
later Conſtitutions. The Reaſon of this antietit Practice 
may be reſolved into a facred and a civil Conſideration. As 
to the former, the Romans, and moſt othet People, had a 
Notion, that whatever had been conſecrated to the ſupernal 
Gods, was preſently defiled upon the Touch of a Corpſe, or 
even by bringing ſuch a Spectacle near it. Thus A. Gellius 
tells us, that the Namen Dialis might not on any Account 
enter into a Plate where there was a Grave; or ſs much as 
touch a dead Body (a). And if the Pontifex Maximus hap- 
pened to praiſe any one publickly at a Funeral, he had a 
Veil always laid over the Corpſe to keep it from his Sight; . as 
Dio reports of Auguſius (b), and Seneca of Tiberius (c). 
'Tis likely that this might be borrow'd from the Jewiſb Law. 
by which the High Prieſt was forbid to uſe the ordinary Signs 
of Mourning, or to go into any drad Body (d). | | 
The Civil Conſideration ſeems to have been, that neither 
the Air might be corrupted by the Stench of putrified Bodi 
— the Buildings endanger d by the Frequency of Fun 
ires. | ; | 
The Places then, appointed for Burial without the City, 
were either private or publick ; the private Places were the 
Fields or Gardens belonging to particylar Families. Hence 
Martial took the Jeſt in one of his Epigrams, on a Gentle- 
man that had buried ſeveral Wives: | ; 


Septima jam, Phileros, tibi conditur uxor in Agro. 
Plus nulli, Phileros, quam tibi reddit ager. 4 


” 


If it was poſſible, they always buried in that Part of the 
Field or Garden which lay neareſt to the common Road,. 
both to put Paſſengers in Mind of Mortality, and to fave the 
beſt Part of their Land. Thus Juvenal, Sat. 1. 

— Fxperidr quid concedatur in ills 
© woruin Flaminis tegitur cinis atg; Latind. 


(% Lib. 10. cap. 15. (b) Lib. 54. (e) cast ad Mar. cap. 15. 
% Levit, xxi. 10, 11. | 
7 Z | And 
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And we have ſcarce any Relation of a Burying in Authors, 
but they tell us the Urn was laid near ſuch a Way. Proper- 
- tins is very earneſt in defiring that he may not be buried after 
this ordinary Cuſtom, near a celebrated Road, tor fear it 
ſhou'd diſturb his Shade : | 


Di faciant, mea ne terrd locet ofſa freguenti, 
Dus facit afſiduo tramite vulgus iter. 
Poſt mortem tumuli fic infamantur amantum : 
Me tegat arbored devia terra comd :. 
Aut humet ignotæ cumulis vallatus arenæ. FART © 
Non juvat in media nomen habere vid, Lib. 3. Eleg, 15. 


The Publick Burying Places were of two Sorts; thoſe 
which were allotted to the Poor, and thoſe which were put 
to this Uſe only at the Funerals of great Perſons. The for- 
mer were the Puticulæ, or Puticuli, without the E/quilian 
Gate; they contain'd a great Quantity of Ground, and were 

ut to no other Uſe, than the burying of the Bones and 
Aſhes of Perſons of the loweſt Rank, who had no private 
Place of their own to lay the Corpſe in. But becauſe the 
vaſt Number of Bones depoſited here, infecting the Air, 
render d the Neighbouring Parts of the City unhealthy, Au- 
guſtus gave away a great many Acres of this Common Field 
to his Favourite Mzcenas, who turn'd it into fine Gardens. 
This Horace tells us at large, Book 1. Sat. 8. 


' Huc prius anguſtis ejecta cadavera cellis 
Canſervus vili portanda locabat in arca - | 
- Hoc miſeræ plebi ſtabat commune ſepulchrum, &c. 


The publick Place aſſign'd for the Burial of great Perſons, 
was commonly the Campus Martius, This Honour cou'd 
not be procur'd but by a-publick Decree of Senate, and was 
never conferred but on Men of the higheſt Stations and 
Merits. Thus Plutarch relates of Lucullus and Pompey ; 
Appian of Sylla (a), Suetonius of Druſus (b), and Virgil of 
Marcellus. | 5 0 


Quantos ille virim magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus? vel que, Tiberine, videbis 
Funera, cum tumulum præterlabere recentem! Æn. 6, 


(9) *Eugua. bb. 1. (#9) Claud. cap. I, 


It 
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It has been faid, that the ordinary Cuſtom was to bury 
without the City; but we muſt except ſome Sepulchres, as 
thoſe of the Ye/tal Virgins, whom Servius tells us the Laws 
allow'd a Burying-place within the City (2). The fame Ho- 
nour was allow'd to ſome extraordinary Perſons, as to Vale- 
ius Poplicola (b, and to Fabritius (c), being to continue ta. 
their Heirs. Yet none of the Family were afterwards there 
interr'd, but the Body being carried thither, one placed a 
burning Torch under it, and then immediately took it away 
as an Atteſtation of the Deceaſed's Privilege, and his receding 
from his Honour: And then the Body was remov'd to ano- 
ther Place. 5 . 
Cicero in his ninth Philippit moves, that Servius Sulpicius, 
upon Account of his many fignal Services to the Common- 
wealth, may be honour'd with à publick Sepulchre in the 
Campus Efquilintts, or in any other Place where the Conſul 
ſhould pleaſe, thirty Foot in Dimenſion every Way, and to 
remain to his Heirs and Poſterity. But there are not many 
Inſtances of the like Prachce. pms | 
Having done with the carrying forth, we come to the 4 
of Burying, The Corpfe being brought in the Manner al- 
ready deſcrib'd, without the City, if they defign'd to burn it, 
was Carried. directly to the Place appointed for that Purpoſe, 
(which, if it was join'd with the Sepulchre, was call'd Bu- 
flum, if ſeparate from it, Uſrina) and there laid on the Ro- 
gus or Pyra, a Pile of Wood prepared to burn it on. This 
Pile was built in the Shape of an Altar, differing in Height 
according to the Quality of the Deceas d. Thus Virgil in 
the Funeral of Miſenus, En. 6. | 


* 


- Araniq; ſepulchri 

Congerere arboribus, c&loq; educere certant, 

And Ovid againſt Ibis: 
Et dare plebeio corpus indne rogo. 


The Trees, which they made Uſe of, were commonly ſuch 
as had moſt Pitch or Rofin in them; and if they took any 
other Wood, they ſplit it, for the more eaſy catching Fire: 


Procumbunt picee, ſonat icta ſecuribus ilex, 
. Ad En. 9. (1 Plurarch in lis Life. (<) Cicero; 
Z 2 | Fraxi- 
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 Fraxineeg; trabes ; cuneis & fiffile robur 
Scinditur. — Virg. An. 6. 


Round about the Pile they us'd to ſet a Parcel of Cypreſs 
Trees, perhaps to hinder the noiſom Smell of the Corpſe, 
his Obſervation is owing to Virgil in the ſame Place: 


' Ingentem flruxere pyram ; cui frondibus atris 
Intexunt latera, & ferales ante cupreſſos 
Conflituunt. | Fe, of 


That the Body was plac'd on the Pile, not by it ſelf, but 
together with the Couch or Bed on which it lay, we have 
the Authority of Tibullus, Book 1. El. 1. 1858 5 


Flebis & arſuro poſitum me, Delia, lecto. 


This being done, the next of Blood perform'd the Cere- 
mony of lighting the Pile; which they did with a Torch, 
turning their Face all the while the other Way, as if it was 
done out of Neceſlity, and not willingly. Thus Virgil, 


En. 6. A 


——ubjectam, more parentum, 
Auerſi tenuere facem. 


As ſoon as the Wood took Fire, they wiſh'd and pray'd 
for a Wind to aſſiſt the Flames, and haſten the conſuming 
of the Body, which they look'd on as a fortunate Accident. 
Thus Cynthia in Propertius : 


Cur ventos non ipſe regis, ingrate, petiſti! 


And Plutarch in the Life of Syl/a reports, That the 
«© Day being cloudy oyer Head, they deferr'd carrying forth 
<< the Corpſe till about Three in the Afternoon, expecting 
„ it wou'd rain: But a ſtrong Wind blowing full againſt the 
„ Funeral-Pile, and ſetting it all on a Flame, his Body was 
&« conſum'd in a Moment. As the Pile ſhrunk down, and 
& the Fire was upon going out, the Clouds ſhower'd down, 
and continu'd raining till Night. So that his good Fortune 
«' was firm even to the laſt, and did, as it were, officiate at 
& his Funeral. OC | 

At the Funerals of the Emperors or renowned Generals, 
as ſoon as the Wood was lighted, the Soldiers and all the 


Company 


"0 
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Company made a folemn Courſe (Decurſio) three Times 
round the Pile, to ſhow their Affection to the Deceas d; of 
which we have numerous Examples in Hiſtory. Virgil has 
not forgot to expreſs this Cuſtom : e 


Ter circum accenſos cincti fulgentibus armis | 
Decurrere rogos; ter mœſtum funeris ignem tine 
Luſtravere in eguis, ululatuſq; ore dedere. En. 11 


The Body never burnt without Company ; for becauſe 
they fanſied that the Ghoſts delighted in Blood, *twas cu- 
ſtomary to kill a great Number of Beaſts, and throw them 
on the Pile, the Wiss Y 

Multa boum circa maftantur corpora morti, 


Setigeraſqg; ſues, raptaſg; ex omnibus agris _ 
In flammam jugulant pecudes Virg. An. 11. 


In the more ignorant and barbarous Ages, they us'd fo 
murder Men, and caſt them into the Funeral Flames of 
Princes and Commanders. The Poets never burn a Hero 
without this inhuman Ceremony. Homer gives Patroclus 


: A&deue hy Ted wine Fsuer viees ich . 
And Virgil, lib. 10. r 17 - arts 7 


Duattuor hic juvenes, totidem ques educat Ufons, © 
Viventes rapit; inferias quos immolet umbris, — * 
Captivag; regi perfundat ſanguine flammas. 


But beſides thoſe, there were abundance of Preſents thrown 
into the ja Flames, of ſeveral Sorts : Theſe conſiſted far 
the moſt Part of coſtly Garments and Perfymes thrown on 
the Body as it burn'd. Thus Virgil, An. 6. Sh : 
I £30 


Purpureaſq; ſuper veſtes, velamina nota, 
Conjicjunt, : | = 
And Plutarch makes the extravagant Expences of Caio 

Junior, at the Funeral of his Brother C&pio, to have been ta- 

ken up in @ va/? Quantity of coſtly Garments and Perfumes. 
All the precious Gums, Eſſences, and Balſams, that. the 

Antients were acquainted with, we find employ'd in their 
SIR Z 3 | Funerals: 
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Funerals: Hence N deſcribes a Fop that us d abundance 
of Eflence:  .. | 


Et matutino fudans Criſpi nus amomo, 
Quantum vix redolent duo ſunera. Sat. 4. 


The Soldiers and Generals had uſually their Arms burnt 
with them on the 3 Thus Virgil in the F uneral of Mi- 
A 
Ms boanna _ 3 armis, En. 6. 


| And in another Place he adds the Spoils taken from the 
_—_ 

Hinc alii [þ polis occifis di repta Lati nis 

Conjiciunt igni, galeas enſe)q; ; decores, 

Frænag; fer venteſſ; rotas* pars, nunera neta, 

Tpjorum clypros, & non Felicia telg. Ain. 11. 


When the Pile was burnt down, «they put out the Remains 
of the Fire, by ſpripkling Wine, that joy might the more 
n gather (up the Bones and Aſhes. | 


 Poftquam collapfi cineres, ac Kane guievit, 
Relliquias vino & bibulam lavere favitkem. Virg. En. 6. 


This gatbefing up the Bones and Aſhes, and putting them 
into the Urn, was the next Office paid to the Deceas'd, 
which they term'd offilegium. The whole Cuſtom 3s moſt 

| 205 and amen l by Tibullys in his Third Book, 


2. 


eee ee n 


n the Aſhes and Bones of the Man came to be diſtin 
guiſhed from thoſe of the Beaſts, and Wood, and other Ma- 
5 is not eaſy to be conceiv'd, unleſs we ſuppoſe the 

fference to have aroſe from the artificial placing of the 
Corpſe on the Pile, To that every Thing elſe ſhould fall away 
on each Side, and, leave the Human Relicks in a Hear by 
themſelves. 

Nothing now remain'd but to put the Urn into the Sepul- 


7 and ſo P. n the er wich Holy Water, and 


diſmiſs them. 


4 lecta cado texit ee, 
uam ter An _ nn undd, 


Sorgen 
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Spargens rore levi, & ramo felicts olive, 
Luſtravitg; viros, dixitq; noviſſima verba.” 


Theſe noviſſima verba were either directed to the Deceaſed, 
or to the Company. The Form of Speech, with which 
they took Leave of the Deceas'd, was, '/alt, vale, vale; nos 
is ordine, quo natura permiſerit, cuncti bqurmur. The 
Form with which the Prefica diſmiſs'd the People, was 
ILICET, i.e. ire licet. As they went away, they had 
a Cuſtom of wiſhing for /ight Earth, to lay on the Relicks, 
which they reckon'd a great Happineſs. Hence tis an uſual 
Inſcription on antient Funeral Monuments S. T. T. IL. or 
Sit tibi terra levis, © 

To enquire into the Original of Sepilchies, their l 
Kinds and Forms, the Variety of Ornaments, the Difference 
of Inſcriptions, and the many Ways of violating the 'T'ombs 
of the Dead, would be too nice a Diſquiſition for the preſent 
'Defign. Yet we muſt not paſs by the Cenotaphia or Monu- 
ments erected on a very ſingular Account, either to Perſons 
buried in another Place, or ta thoſe who had receiv'd RO 
Burial, and whoſe Relicks could not be found. | 

Thus Suetonius tells us, that the Soldiers in Germany raiſed 
an honorary Tomb to the Memory of Druſus, tho his Body 
had been carried to Rome, and depoſited in the Campus 
Martius (a): And we often find the Generals raiſing 
Tombs to the Honour of thoſe: Soldiers whoſe Bodies:cou'd 
not be found after a Fight. Theſe Tumuli inanes or hono- 
rarii, when erected to the Memory of particular Perſons, 
were uſually kept as ſacred as the true Monuments, and had 
the ſame S performed at them. Thus Virgil de- 
ſcribes Andromache was. th the e of * 8 
Death. An. z. i 


Solemnes tum forte dapes, & triſtia ama —7 
Libabat cineri Andromache, maneſq; vorabat;..c.i;) 1017) 415 
Hectoreum ad tumulum, viridi quem ceſpite inanem, 

Et gemiuas, cauſam lac rymis, facraverat aras. 


And ZEneas tells Deiphobus, that he has Paid him fuch an 
Honour. 


> 


Tunc egomet FORTE Rheteo in Here inanem 
Conſtitui, & magnd manes ter voce \uoravi : 
Nomen & arma lorum Jer dun. Fneid. 6. 


(@) Sucton, Claud. cap. 1. 
„ AFTER” 
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AFTER the FUNERAL, we are to take Notice of 
the ſeveral Rites perform'd ip Honour of. the Dead, at the 
Feſtivals inſtituted with that Deſign. The chief Time of 
paying theſe Offices was the Feralia, or the Feaſt of the 
Ghoſts, in the Month of February ; "but * twas ordinary for 
3 Families to have proper Seaſons of diſcharging this 

uty, as the Novennalia, the Decennalia, and the like. The 
Ceremonies themſelves may be reduc'd to theſe three Heads, 
Sacrifices, Feaſts, and Games; to which if we ſubjoin the 
Cuſtoms of Mourning, and of the Canſtemtzon, we © ſhall 


take in all that remains on this Subject. 


The s ue (which they call'd Infaris) cones. of 
Liquors, Victims, and Garlands. The Liquors were Venter, 
Wine, Milk, Blood, and liquid Balſam. >| 


Flic duo rite mers libans carcheſia Baccho 
Fundit humi, duo lalte novo, duo ſanguine ſacro. Vir. En. 5. 


The Blood was taken from the Victims offer d to the 
Manes, which were uſually of the ſmaller Cattle, tho' in 
antient Times *twas cuſtomary to uſe Captives or Slaves! in 
this inhuman Manner. 

The Balſams and Garlands occur every where | in the Poets 


x. :hif Lib. 3 Eleg. 1 . 


Td / buc unguenta' mihi, ſertifeur ſepultbrum - 
Ornabit, cuſtos ad mea bujta ſedens. 


Tibul. Lib. 2. Fleg 4+ 


Lig: aliens Eier, veteres veneratus amores, 
Annua conſtructo ſerta dabit turaulo, | 


Beſides theſp Chaplets, they frow'd looſe Flowers mou 
the Monument. 


Purpura jacit flags; ac tals fue. Zn. 5. 
And again, Au. 6. | 


Tu Marce{lus eris. Manibus date lilis plenis : 
Purpureos ſpargam flores; animamg; w_ 
His jaliem accumulen dauii, & ſungar inani 


AMunere, 
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The Feaſts celebrated to the Honour of the Deceas'd, 
were either private or publick. The private Feaſts were 
term'd Silicernia, from Silex and Cena, as if we ſhould ſay 
Suppers made on a Stone. Theſe were prepared both for the 
Dead and the Living. The Repaſt deſign'd for the Dead, 
conſiſting commonly of Beans, Lettices, Bread, and Eggs, 
or the like, was laid on the Tomb. for the Ghoſts to come 
out and eat, as they fanſied they wou'd; and what was left 
they burnt on the Stone. Travellers tell us, that the Indians 
at preſent have a ſuperſtitious Cuſtom much of this Nature, 
putting a Piece of Meat always in the Grave with the fend 
Body, when they bury in the Plantations. 


'T wag from this Cuſtom, that, to expreſs the moſt wir» 


ble Poverty of Creatures almoſt ſtarv'd, they us'd to ſay, Such 
an one got his Vituals from the Tombs. Thus Catullus: 57. 


Uxor Meneni, ſepe quam in ſepulchretis 
Vidiſtis ipfo rapere rogo cœnam, 


a devolutum ex igne proſequens panem 
ſemiraſo tunderetur uſtore. 


And Tibullus's Curſe is much to the ſame Purpoſe: : i. 6. 


Ipſa fame ſtimulante furens, herbaſq; ſe pulchri Pe 
Quœrat, & a ſævis ofa relicta laps. 


The private Feaſts for the Living were kept at the Tomb 


of the Deceas'd, by the neareſt Friends and Relations only. 
The Publick Feaſts were when the Heirs or Friends of 
ſome rich or great Perſon oblig d the People with a general 
Treat to his Honour and Manger? 3 as Cicero reports of the 
Funeral of Scipio Africanus (a), and Dio of that of Sylla (b). 
And Suetonius (c) relates, that Fulius Cz/ar gave the People 
2 Feaſt in Memory of his Daughter. I here was a Cuſtom 
on theſe Occaſions to diſtribute a Parcel of raw Meat among 
the poor People, which they term'd vi/ceratio; tho* this was 
ſometimes given without the Publick Feaſts. 

The Funeral Games have already been diſpatch'd, among 
the other Shows. 


As to the Cuſtom of Mourning, beſides what has been before | 


obſerv'd by the bye, we may further take Notice of the Time 
appointed for that Ceremony, and ſome of the moſt remark- 


{a) In Orat. Pro Muræna. ($) Lib. 37. be. Cap. 22. 


able 
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able Ways of expreſſing it. Numa (as Plutarch tells us 
«in his Life) preſcrib'd Rules for regulating the Days of 
„ Mourning, according to certain Times and Ages. As for 
% Example, a Child of three Years, and ſo upwards to ten, 
<< was to be mourn'd for ſo many Months as he was Years 
& od. And the longeſt Time of Mourning, for any Perſon 
«© whatſoever, was not to exceed the Term of ten Months: 
Which alſo was the Time appointed unto Widows to la- 
« ment the Loſs of their deceas'd Husbands, before which 
* they cou'd not, without-great Indecency, paſs unto ſecond 
© Marriage: But in Caſe their Incontinence was ſuch as 
% cou'd not admit ſo long an Abſtinence from the Nuptial 
„ Bed, they were to ſacrifice a Cow with a Calf, for Expi- 
* ation of their Fault. FL Ae” 

Now Romulus's Lear conſiſting but of ten Months, when 
Numa afterwards added two Months more, he did not alter 
the Time he had before ſettled for Mourning ; and therefore 
tho? after that Time we meet with luct᷑us annuus, or a Year's 
Mourning, us'd bften upon the Death of ſome eminent Per- 
ſon, we muſt take it only for the old Year of Romulus, or 
the Space of ten Months. Wot | 

There were ſeveral Accidents which often occafion'd the 

concluding of a publick or private Mourning before the fix d 
Time; ſuch as the Dedication of a Temple, the Solemnity of 
publick Games or Feſtivals, the ſolemn Zx/tration perform'd 
by the Cenſor, and the diſcharging N made by a Ma- 
giſtrate or General; which, being Times of publick Re- 
joicing, would have otherwiſe implied a Contradiction. 
As to the Tokens of private Grief, they had none but 
What are common to moſt Nations, as the keeping their 
Houſe for ſuch a Time, the avoiding all manner of Recrea- 
tions and Entertainments, and the like. But in publick 
Mourning, *twas a fingular Cuſtom to expreſs their Concern 
by making the Term and all Buſineſs immediately to end, 
and ſettling a Vacation till ſuch a Period; of which we have 
WF TTX... CHESS OT. 

The , laſt Ceremony, deſign'd to be ſpoken of, was Con. 
ſecration. This belong'd properly to the Emperors ; yet we 
meet too with a private Conſecration, which we may ob- 
ſerve in our Way, This was, when the Friends and Rela- 
tions of the Deceas d canoniz'd him, and paid him Worſhip in 
private; a Piece of Refpe&t commonly paid to Parents by theit 
Children, as Plutarch obſerves in his Roman Queſtions. Yet 
the Parents too ſometimes conferr'd the ſame Ry 

” eic 


5 
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their deceas'd Children, as Cicero promiſeth to do ſor his 
Daughter Tullia, in the End of his Conſolation ; and tho? 
that Piece be ſuſpected, as we now have it, yet the preſent 
Authority loſes nothing of its Force, being cited heretofore 
by Ladtantius, according to the Copies extant in his Time. 

The publick Conſecration had its Original from the Deifi- 


cation of Romulus, but was afterwards diſcontinued till the 


Time of the Emperors, on moſt of whom this Honour was 
conferr'd, The whole Ceremony is moſt accurately deſcri- 
bed by Herodian, in his fourth Book, the Tranſlation of 
which Place may conclude this Subject. £ 

„The Romans (ſays he) have a Cuſtom to conſecrate 
* thoſe Emperors, who leave either Sons or deſign'd Succeſ- 
„ ſors at their Death; and thoſe who received this Honour 
<« are ſaid to be entoll'd among the Gods. On this Occaſion 
the whole City maintains a publick Grief, mix'd as it were 


* with the Solemnity of a Feſtival. The true Body is buried 


« in a very ſumptuous Funeral, according to the ordinary 


* Method. But they contrive to have an Image of the Em- 


«© peror in Wax done to the Liſe; and this they expoſe to 
„ publick View, juſt at the Entrance of the Palace Gate, on 


« a ſtately Bed of Ivory, cover'd with rich Garments of 


« embroider'd Work and Cloth of Gold. So the Image lies 
*© there all pale, as if under a dangerous Indiſpoſition. Round 
the Bed there fit, the greateſt Part of the Day, on the Lefe 
„ Side, the whole Senate in Black; on the Right, the aged 
„ Matrons, who, either upon Account of their Parents or 
* Husbands, are reputed noble: They wear no Jewels or 
* Gold, or other uſual Ornaments, but are attir'd in cloſe 
„ white Veſts, to expreſs their Sorrow and Concern, - This 
Ceremony continues ſeven Days together; the Phyſicians 
being admitted every Day to the Bed, and declaring the 
Patient to grow all along worſe and worſe. At laſt, when 
<< they ſuppoſe him to be dead, a ſeleft Company of young 


* Gentlemen of the Senatorian Order take up the Bed on 


„their Shoulders, and carry it thro* the Holy Way into the 
old Forum, the Place where the Roman Magiftrates-us'd 
to lay down their Offices. On both Sides there are rais'd 
“Galleries with Seats one above another; one Side being 
& filld with a Choir of Boys all nobly deſcended, and of 
ee the moſt eminent Patrician Families; the other with a 
like Set of Ladies of Quality; who both together ſing 
Hymns and Pzans compos'd in very mournful and paſſio- 
; nate 
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4 nate Airs, to the Praiſe of the Deceas d. When theſe are 
over, they take up the Bed again, and carry it into the 


. 


is erected a four-ſquare Pile, entirely compos'd of large 
„ Planks, in Shape of a Pavillion, and exactly regular and 
„equal in the Dimenſions. This in- the Inſide. is fill'd up 
with dry Chips, but without is adorn'd with Coverlids of 
& Cloth of Gold, and beautified with Pictures and curious 
, Figures in Ivory. Above this is plac'd another Frame of 
«© Wood, much leſs indeed, but ſet off with Ornaments of 
« the fame Nature, and having little Doors or Gates ſtand- 
< ing about it. Over this are ſet a third and fourth Pile, 
<< every" one being conſiderably leſs than that on which it 
c ſtands; and ſo others perhaps, till they come to the leaſt 
4 of all, which forms the Top. The Figure of this Struc- 
<< ture, altogether, may be compar'd to thoſe Watch-T owers, 
% which are to be ſeen in Harbours of Note, and by the Fire 
on their Top direct the Courſe of the Ships into the Ha- 
<< ven. After this, hoiſting up the Body into the ſecond 
« Frame of Building, they get together a vaſt Quantity of 
c all Manner of ſweet Odours and Perfumes, whether of 
„Fruits, Herbs, or Gums, and pour them in Heaps all a- 
£ bout it: There being no Nation, or City, or indeed any 
eminent Men, who do not rival one another in paying 
55 theſe laſt- Preſents to their Prince. When the Place is 
6 quite fill'd with a huge Pile of Spices and Drugs, the whole 
4 Order of Knights ride in a ſolemn Proceſſion round the 
Structure, and imitate' the Motions of the Pyrrhic Dance, 
„ Chariots too, in a very regular and decent Manner, are 
% drove round the Pile, having the Coachmen cloath'd in 
Purple, and bearing the Images of all the illuſtrious Ro- 


«© ans, renown'd either for their Counſels and Adminiſtra- 


cc tion at Home, or their memorable Atchievements in War. 
«This Pomp being finiſh'd, the Succeflor to the Empire, 
« taking a Torch in his ahd. puts it to the Frame, and at 


« the ſame Time the whole Company aſſiſt in lighting it in 


44 ſeveral Places; when on a ſudden, the Chips and Drugs 
« catching Fire, the whole Pile is quickly conſum'd. At 
« laſt from the higheſt and ſmalleſt Frame of Wood, an 
oy 


Eagle is let looſe, which, aſcending with the F ne to- 


« wards the Sky, 1s ſuppos'd to carry the Prince: s Soul to 
„ Heaven. 


Campus Martius; where, in the wideſt Part of the Field, 


_— 
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CC H AF. A. . 
Of the Roman Entertainments, 


” HE peculiar Cuſtoms of the Romans, in reference ts 
Eating and Drinking, will eafily fall under the three 


Heads, of the Time, the Place, and the Manner of their 


Entertainments. As to the firſt, the Romans had no proper 
Repaſt beſides Supper, for which the ordinary Time was a- 
| bout the ninth Hour, or our Three-a-clock. Thus Mar- 
tial reckoning up the Buſineſs of every Hour, iv. 8. 


Imperat exſtructos frangere nona toros. 


But the more frugal made this Meal a little before Sun-ſer, 
in the Declenſion of the Day: To which Virgil might poſ- 
fibly allude, tho' ſpeaking of the Cuſtoms of Carthage, and 
of its Queen, when he ſays, 

Nunc eadem labente die convivia guærit, En. 4. 


On the other Side, the Voluptuous and Extravagant com- 
monly began their Feaſts before the ordinary Hour. Thus 
Horace, Book 1. Od. 1. FAR 


Nec partem ſolide demere de die 


Pbernit. 
And Juvenal, Sat. 10. 
Exul ab octata Marius bibit. 


Thoſe, that cou'd not hold out till Supper, us'd to break 
their Faſt in ſome other Part of the Day, ſome at the ſecond 
Hour, ſome at the fourth, aniwering to our eight and ten 
ſome at the fixth, or about Noon; others at the eighth, or 
our two, as their Stomachs requir'd, or their Employments 
gave them Leave. At this Time they ſeldom eat any Thing 
but a Bit of Dry-bread, or perhaps a few Raiſins or Nuts, or 
a little Honey. From the different Hours of taking this Break- 
faſt, *tis likely that the jentaculum, prandium, merenda, &c. 
had their Original, _ really the ſame Kepaſt made by 
ſeyeral Perſons at ſeveral Times (a). = 


(4) Dacier on Herace, Book 1, Od, 1. 
ns The 
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The PLACE, in which the Romans eat, was antiently 
calbd Ce#naculum. Seneca, Suetonius, and others, ſtile it 
Ceenatio. But the moſt common Appellation, which they 
borrow'd from the Græcians, was Triclinium. Servius on 
the firſt of the Æueidt, at that Verſe, Le 


Lures compoſuit panda mediumg; locavit, 


takes an Occaſion to reprehend thoſe Grammarians who will 


have Triclinium to fignify a Room to ſup in, and not barely 
a Table. Yet (to omit a tedious Number of Citations from 
other Authors) Tully himſelf uſeth the Word in that Senſe: 
For in one of his Epiſtles he tells 4:ticus (a), that, when 
Cæſar came to Philippi, the Town was fo full of Soldiers, 
as to leave Cæſar ſcarce a Triclinium to ſup in. 

Antiently the Romans us d to Sup fitting; as the Europeans 
at preſent, making uſe of a long Table. SIN 


© Perpetuis ſaliti patres confiſtere menſis. Virg, En. 8. 


© Afterwards the Men took up a Cuſtom of lying down; 
but the Women for ſome Time after ſtill kept fitting, as the 
moſt decent Poſture (>). The Children too of Princes and 
Noblemen, for the- ſame Reaſon, us'd to fit at the Backs of 
Couches (c), whence, after a Diſh or two, they withdrew 


without cauſing any Diſturbance. Vet as to the Women, 


*tis evident, that in after Times they us'd the ſame Poſture at 
the Table as Men. Thus Cicero in an Epiſtle to Pætus, tel- 
ling him of one Cyteris, a Gentlewoman that was lately at 
a 


reat with him, makes uſe of the Word accubuit. And 


Ovid, in his fourth Love-Elegy of the firſt Book, adviſeth 
his Miſtreſs about her Carriage at the Table before her Huſ- 


Cum premet ille torum, vultu comes ipſa modeſt 
is, ut accumbas ——— 


And Suetonius relates, That, at an Entertainment of the 
Emperor Caligula, he plac'd all his Siſters one by one below 


himſelf, uxore Jupra cubante, his Wife lying above him. 


When they began thus to lie down, inſtead of fitting at 
Meat, they contriv'd a Sort of Beds or Couches of the fame 
Nature with thoſe on which they flept, but diſtinguiſh'd 


(a) Lib. 15. Epiſt. 50. (5) Val. Max. lib. 2. cap. 1. (c) Tacitus Ann. 13. 
Sueton ius Claud. cap. 32. ; e . : 
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from them by the Name of Lei tricliniorum, or triclinia- 


res, the other being call'd lecti cubicularii. 

They were made in ſeveral Forms, but commonly four- 
ſquare, ſometimes to hold three or four, ſometimes two Per- 
ſons, or only one. Yet in the ſame Entertaining-Room, it 
was Obſerved to have all the Couches of the ſame Shape and 
Make. After the round Citron-Tables grew in Faſhion, 
they chang'd the three Beds (which denominated the Tricli- 
nium) for the Stibadium, one ſingle large Couch in the Shape 
of a Half- Moon, or of the Grecian Sigma, from which it 
ſometimes borrow'd its Name, as in Martial. 


Accipe lunata ſcriptum teſtudine ſigma. 


Theſe Stibadia took their ſeveral Names of the Number of 
Men that they held; as the Hexaclinon for Six, the Hepta- 
clinon for Seven, and ſo on. 

The higher the Beds were, the more noble and ſtately, 


and the more decent too they were thought. Hence Virgil, 


An. 2, © 


Inde toro pater Æneas fic orfus ab alto. 
And again, Eu. 6. | 


— Lucent genialibus allis 
Aurea fulcra tori 


On the contrary, low Couches were look'd on as fo ex- 
tremely ſcandalous, that (as Valerius Maximus tells the Story) 
one Ælius Tubero, a Man of great Integrity, and of very 
noble Progenitors, being a Candidate for the Prætorſhip, loſt 
the Place, only for making Uſe of a low Sort of Supping- 
Beds, when he gave the People a publick Entertainment (a). 

On the Beds they laid a Kind of Ticks or Quilts, ſtuffed 
with Feathers, Herbs, or Tow ; which they call'd culcitræ. 
Over theſe they threw in antient Times nothing but Goats- 
Skins; which they afterwards chang'd for the ragula, the 
Coverlids or Carpets: Theſe we ſometimes find under the 


Name of foralia, on Account of their belonging to the 
torus, Thus in Horace, | 


Ne turpe torale ne Fg mappa 
Corruget nares. Lib. 2. Epiſt. 5. 


! (4) Pal. Max. Lib. 7. cap. Je 


And 


Si memini, Parius : cum Servilio Balatrone Vibi- 
' (a) Nat. Hiſt. lib. 33. cap. It, | | 
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And again, 
Et Tyrias dare circ um illota toralia veſtes. Lib. 2. Sat. 4. 


On the Carpets were laid Pulvini, or 1 for the Gueſtz 
to lean their Backs on. 


will be 8 5 to obſerve Gals Bligh, . when Carthage 
was finally deſtroyed by Stipio Africanus, the whole Maſs of 
Freafure found in that City, which had ſo long contended 
for Riches, Glory, and Empire, with Rome itſelf, amounted 
to no more than what, in Pliny's Time, was often laid out 
in the Furniture of a Table (2). 
As to the Manner of the Entertainment, the Gueſts in the 
firft Place bath'd with the Maſter of the Feaſt, and then 


chang'd their ordinaty Clothes for the ve/tis pine ot 


cœnatoria, a light Kind of a Frock; at the fame Time ha- 
vitig their Sole pull'd off by their Slaves, that they might 
not foul the fine Carpets and Furniture of the Beds. And 
now taking their Places, the firſt Man lay at the Head of the 
Bed, reſting the Fore- part of his Body on his Left- Elbow, 
and having a Pillow or Bolſter to prop up his veg. The 
next Man lay with his Head towards the Feet of the firſt, from 
which he was defended by the Bolſter that ſupported his own 
Back, commonly reaching over to the Navel of the other 
Man; and the reſt after the fame Manner. Being ſettled 
ofi the Beds, in the next Place they waſh their Hands: 

e e ſuper diſcumbitur ↄſtro; e 

Dant manibus famuli lymphas, Virg. En. 1. 

After this they were ferv'd with Garlands, or Roſes, ati 
whatever othet Flowers were in Seaſon, which they did not 
wear only on their Heads, but ſometinies too about their 
Necks and Arms. This too was the Time to preſent them 
with Eflences and Perfumes. 

The Number of Gueſts is by A. Gellius ſtated according to 
Varro, that they ſhould not be fewer than three, or more 
un nine ; either to expreſs the Number of the Graces ot the 
uſes: 

The moſt OMA i Place was the middle Bed; and the 


Middle of that. Horace deſcribes the whole Order of . 
in his eighth Satyr of the ſecond Book: 


Summus ego, & prope me Viſcus Sabinus, & . 


27 


; iis Jus Mzcengs adduxerat umbra, 
_ Nomentanns erat ſuper ipfum, Porcius infa. 


So that . aliquem cubare is the ſame as to lie in one's 
Boſom, Jobn is ſaid to have done in our Saviour's ; 
whence learned Men have thought, that either the ſame 
Cuſtom was obſery'd in almoſt all Nations; or elſe that the 
Jews, having been lately conquer'd by Pompey, .conform'd 
themſelves in tlis, as in many other Hogs to the Ex- 
ample of their Maſters. 

t the Beginning of the Feaſt they lay on their Bellie, 
their Breaſts being kept up with Pillows, that they might have 
both their Hands at Liberty; but towards the latter End, they 
either reſted themſelves on their Elbows, as Horace fays, 


Languidus in cubitum jam fe conviva e Sat. ll. 4+ 3 3, 


And in another Place, 
Et cubito remanete preſſe. Carm. 1. Od. 27. 


or if they had not a Mind to talk, they lay all along; all 
which Poſtures are to be ſeen in the old Marbles, which pre- 
ſent the Figure of an Entertainment. 

They ſeem to have brought in the feveral Courſes in Ta- 

bles, and not by fingle Diſhes; as dar obſerves on that of 
Virgil, En. i. 723. 


Pgſtguam prima quits Wa 2 remote... 


But ſome will underſtand by menſ# in that Place, rather 
the Diſhes than the Tables, becauſe it follows preſently after, 


Dixit, & in menſa laticum libavit honorem. 


unleſs we ſuppoſe that as ſoon as the Table of Victuals was 
— d, another was ſet in its Place with nothing but 

rink 

They wanted no manner of Diverſion while they were 
eating, having ordinarily Muſick and antick Dances, and in 
antient Times Combats of Gladiators. 
Plutarch tells us, that Julius Ceſar, once in a Treat which 
he made for the People, had no leſs than 22000 Triclinia, 
which is enough t. to give an Idea of their publick Entertain 
ments. 


* 
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HAP. XII. 
of te Rom AN Names. 


12 E Roman Names, which man any Times g grievoufly puz- 
zle ordinary Readers, may be divided 5 four Bott, 

"the Names of the Ingenui, or Free- born, the Names of the 

. Freed-Men and Slaves, the Names of the Women, and the 

Names of Adopted Perſons. , 

The Tngenui had three feverat Names, the Pranittin, 

| he Nomen, and the Cagnomen. Hence Juvenal, Sat. v. 126, 


und tentaveris unquam 
- .Hiſtere, tanguam habeas tria nomina—— 


1 he Prænomen anſwers to our Chriſtian Name, but Wa 
not impos d till the along the Manly Gown, The Names 
of this Sort moſt ih Uſe, together With dhe ini Letters 

which ordinarily Rand 2 them in Writing, are as follow: 
A. Aulus, C. Uuius, D. Decius and Decimus, K. G 
= Lucius, M. Manius and Marcus, N. Numerias P. Pub- 
Aus, Q. Quindius, T. Titus. 

Ap. Appius, CN. Caen, SP. Spurins, TI. Tiberius, 
MAM. Mamercus, SER. Servizs, SEX. 'Sextus. _ 
The Nomen immediately follow'd the Prænomen, anſwer- 
ing to the Grzcian Patronymicts. For as among them the 

Poſterity of Æacus had the Name of atidæ, ſo the Julian 

Family in Rome were ſo call'd ftom Julus or Aſeanius. But 
there were ſeveral other Reaſons which gave Original to ſome 
of the Prænomens, as living Creatures, Places, and Acci- 

- dents, which are obyious in reading. 

The Cagnomen was added in the third Place, on the Ac- 
count of diſtinguiſhing Families, and was aſſum'd from no 

certain Cauſe, but uſually from ſome particular-Occurrence. 
But this. muſt be underſtood principally of the firſt Original 
of the Name, for afterwards it was hereditary, though fre- 
quently chang'd for a new one. 

Erammarians uſually add a fourth Name, which they call 
© Agnomen ; but this was rather an honaurable Title; as Cats 
was oblig'd with the conſtant Epithet of the VV iſe, Creſſis 
of the Rich: And hence came the J ricani, the Aſiatic, 
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the Mavedonici, &c. Tully frequently uſes Cognomen to fig- 
nify theſe Appellations ;- and therefore there is no Need of 


being fo ſcrupulous, as to expreſs ourſelves in theſe Caſes by 


the fourth Word. | 

The Slaves in antient Times had no Name but what they 
dorrow'd from the Prænomen of their Maſters, as Lucipor, 
Publipor, Marcipor, as much as to ſay, Lucii purr, Publli 
puer, &c. (a). When this Cuſtom grew out of Faſhion, the 
Slaves were uſually call'd by ſome proper Name of their own, 
ſometimes of Latin, ſometimes of Grecian Original ; this 
was very often taken from their Country, as Davus, Syrus, 
Geta, &c. Upon their Manumiſfion they took up the Præno- 
men and the Nomen of their Maſters ;- but, inſtead of the Cog= 
nomen, made uſe of their former Name; as Marcus Tullius 
Tiro, the freed Man of Cicero. After the fame Manner it 
was cuſtomary for any Foreigner who had been made a free 
Denizen of Nome, to bear the Nomen and the Prænomen of 
the Perſon on whoſe Account he obtain'd that Privilege. 

The Women had antiently their Prænomens as well as the 
Men, ſuch as Caia, Cæcilia, Lucia, &c. But afterwards 
they ſeldom us'd any other beſides the proper Name of their 
Family, as Julia, Marcia, and the like. When there were 
two Siſters in a Houſe, the diſtinguiſhing Terms were Major 
and Minor; if a greater Number, Prima, Secunda, Tertia, 
Quarta, Quinta, or by Contraction, Secundilla, © uartilla, 
and Quintilla. 3 b 
Adopted Perſons aſſum'd all three Names of him who 
oblig'd them with this Kindneſs ; but, as a Mark of their pro- 
per Deſcent, added at the End either their former Nomen or 
Cognomen; the firſt exactly the ſame as before, (as Q, Ser- 
Dil ius Cepio Agalo Brutus, the Name of M. Funius Brutus, 
when adopted by Q. Servilius Cepio Agalo:) The other with 
ſome flight Alteration, as C. O#avius, when adopted by 
Julius Ceſar, was call'd C. Fulius Cæſar Octauianus. 

Tho? the Right and the Ceremony of Adoption be a Sub- 
jet properly belonging to the Notice of Civil Lawyers; yet 
it cannot be amiſs to give ſome little Hints about the Nature 
of that Cuſtom in general. Every one knows the Meaning 
of the Word, and that to adopt a Perſon was to take him 
in the Room of a Son, and to give him a Right to all Privi- 
leges which accompanied that Title. Now the Wiſdom of 
the Roman Conſtitution made this Matter a publick Con- 
(. Ruin@ilian, Inflitur, lib, 2. 7 4. Plis. NV. H. lib. 33. cap. 7. 

h | | a 2 
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cern,, When a Man had a Mind to adopt another into his Fa» 
mily, he was oblig'd to draw up his Reaſons, and to offer 
them to the College of the Pontiſices, for their Approbation. 
If this was obtain'd, on the Motion of the Pontifices, the 
Conſul,” or ſome other prime Magiſtrate, brought in a Bill at 
the Comitia Curiata, to make the Adoption valid. The pri- 
vate Ceremony conſiſted in buying the Perſon to be adopted, 
of his Parents, for ſuch a Sum of Money, formally given 
and taken; as Suetonius tells us, Auguſtus purchas'd his 
Grandſons Caius and Lucius of their Father Agrippa. | 
Aulus Gellius makes a Diſtinction between Adoptis and Ar- 
ragatio; as if the former belong'd only to the Care of the 
 Pretor, and was granted to Perfons only under Age; the 
latter to the Cognizance of the People, and was the free Act 
of, Perſons grown up, and in their own Power: But we learn 
from almoſt every Page of Hiſtory, that the Romans were 
not ſo nice in their Practice as he is in his Obſervation. _- 
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CH A P.. XIII. 


Of the Rom a wn Money. 


IN enquiring into the Difference and Value of the Raman 
Coins, we may begin with the loweſt Sort, that of Brass. 
The Es then, or moſt antient Money, was firſt ſtamp'd by 
Servius Tullius, whereas formerly it was diſtinguiſh'd . only 
by Weight, and not by any Image. The firſt Image was that 
of Pecus, or ſmall Cattle, whence it took the Name of Pe- 
cunia, Afterwards it had on one Side the Beak of a Ship, 
on the other a Janus; and ſuch were the Stamps of the A; 
for as for the Triens, Quadrans, and Sextans, they had the 
Impreſſion of a Boat upon them. A long Time did the 
Romans uſe this and no other Money, till after the War with 
Pyrrhus, A. U. C. 484, five Years before the firſt Punick 
War, Silver began to be coin'd. The Stamps upon the Silver 
Denarii are for the moſt Part Waggons, with two or four 
Beaſts in them on the one Side, and on the Reverſe the 
Head of Rome, with an Helmet. The Victoriati have the 
Image of Victory fitting, the Sgſtertii uſually Caſtor and Pol- 
lux on the one Side, and both on the Reverſe the Image of 
the City ; ſo the Cuſtom continu'd during be Commer 
IT Se 1 . r wentlh. 
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wealth. Auguſtus causꝰd Capricorn to be ſet upon his Coin, 


and the ſucceeding Emperors ordinarily their own Effigies. 
Laſt of all came up Coin of Gold, which was firft ſtamp'd 
Sixty two Years after that of Silver, in the Conſulſhip of M. 
Livius Salinator, with the fame Stamp and Images. So 
much for the ſeveral] Kinds of Money; we may now proceed 
to the ſeveral Pieces under every Kind. eo 
The A, was ſo nam'd guaſi #s, or Braſs, being of that 
Metal, and at firſt conſiſted of 1 /5. Weight, till in the firſt 
Punic War, the People, being greatly impoveriſh'd, made 
6 Aſes of the fame Value out of one. In the ſecond Punic 
War, Hannibal preſſing very hardly upon them, and putting 
them to great Shifts, the A/es were reduc'd to an Ounce 
a- piece; and in Concluſion, by a Law of Papyrius, were 
brought down to half an Ounce, and ſo continued. The As 
contain'd the tenth Part of the Denarius, and was in Value 
of our Money about ob. gua. The Semiſſis, or Semi-æs, half 
as much. The Triens was the 3d Part of the , the Qua- 
draus the 4th, by ſome call'd Triuncis and Teruncius, be- 
cauſe it contain'd 3 Ounces, before the Value was diminiſh'd. 
The Sextans, or 6th Part, was that which every Head con- 
tributed to the Funeral of Menenius Agrippa. But theſe were 
not ſufficient for Uſe, and therefore there were other Pieces 
made, as the Lucia, or 12th Part of the Pound, the Semuncia 
of the Weight of 4 Drachms, and the Sextula, or 6th Part 
of an Ounce. Varro ſpeaks too of the Decuſſis, in Value 
10 Aſſes, or of a Denarius; the Viceſſis of two Denarii, and 
ſo upwards to the Centuſſis, the greateſt Braſs Coin, in Value 
100 Aſſes, ro Denarii, and of our Money'6 s. 3 d. 17 

For the Silver Money, the old Denarius was ſo nam'd, 
becauſe it contain d Denos Aris or Aſſes, 10 Aſſes, tho' its 
Weight and Value was not at all Times alike: For the old Ro- 
man Denarius, during the Common-wealth, weigh'd the 7th 
Part of an Ounce, and was in Value of our Money 8 d. ob. 
9. with # c;- but the new Denarius, which came up in 
the Time of Claudius, or a little before, weigh'd exactly an 
Attick Drachm ; fo that the Greek Writers, when they ſpeak 
of it, for every Denarius mention a Drachm, which of our 
Money was worth 7 d. ob. Computations are generally made 
with Reference to this new Sort of Denarius ; if Reſpe& be 
had to the antienter Times, then all Reckonings are to be in- 
ereas d one 7th Part, for juſt ſo much the old one exceeded 
the new. When we meet with Bigatus and 0 yadrigatus, 
| Aa 3 0 
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ve muſt underſtand, the ſame Coin as the Denarius, ſo cal · 
led: from the Big and 2uadrige ſtamp'd upon it, There 
was another Coin call'd Victoriatus, from the Image of Vic- 
tory upon it, firſt ſtamp'd in Rome, by an Order of Clodius, 


in Value half a Dęnarius, and therefore nam'd alſo Quina. 


F145, as containing the Value of five 4fſes.: It was worth of 
our Money 3 d. ob. 9. The next that follows, and which 
makes ſo much Noiſe in Authors, is the Se/?ertius;. ſo call'd 
quaſi Se/quitertius, becauſe it contain'd two A//es and a! half, 
being half the Vicłoriatus, and a fourth Part of the Denarius. 
„Tis often call'd abſolutely Nummus, becauſe it was in moſt 
frequent Uſe, as alſo, Sgllertius Nummus: It was worth of our 
Money 1 d. ob. qu. g. The Obolus was the ſixth Part of 
the, Denarius, equal to the Attick gende, as much as 14, 
gu. with us. The Libella was the tenth Part of the Dena- 
ius, and equal in Value to the 4; ſo call'd as a little Pound, 
being ſuppos'd equal to a Pound of Braſs, worth of our Mo- 


ney. ob. gu. The Sembella, as if written Semi- libella, was half 


this. And fly, the Teruncius was the fortieth Part of a 
Denarius ; ſo. nam'd, becauſe it was worth three Ounces of 
Brafs, being inconfiderable in Value, and next to nothing. 
To come at; laſt to the Golden Coins; thoſe moſt remark- 
able were the Aurei Denarii, fo, term'd, either becauſe they. 
Bad the ſame Stamp as the Silver Denarii, or becauſe. in 
Bigneſs they much reſembled them. The old Azrepyy ſtamp- 
ed during the Common wealch, weighed two Silver Nena 
nis worth, of our Money 17 5. 1 d. oþ. gud. The new Awureu, 
amp d about the Beginning of the Empire, was/lighter than 
the former by one ſeventh Part, weghing. two. Drachms ; 
worth about 15 f. of our Money, Thus they continueg Pi- 
drachmi for the Time of the friſt five Cæſars; and then loſt 
much in their Weight by the Fraud and Avarice of the ſuc- 
ceeding Princes. In Nero's Time they wanted a few. Grains 
under Galla a little more, under Nerva, Trajan, and Aari- 
au, no fewer than eight; u e ten, and the like 
under Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius Seuerus, and others. 


ll, Weight of two Hrachms, and ſo did Aurean, afterwards 
which was the laſt, Regulation of the Matter, while Roms 
continued to be the Seat of the Empire. 1 


The Marks. of the ordinary Coins arę as follow: The 4's 
becauſe. at firſt it was a Pound Weight, is thus expreſs'd, I. 


and the Seſtertius, becauſe it contain d in Valas to Pounds 


1 
* 2 
. 
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tian, indeed, had in his Reign reſtor'd to the, Aur ei their 
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of Braſs and a half, thus, H S. or LLS. The Mark of 
the Marius or Viptoriatus was A. and of the Denariuß 


2 Or f . 85 * | * | | 5 
The Sums in uſe among the Romans were chiefly three 


the Seſtertium, the WAY e the Talent. The Seftertium 
contain'd a Thouſand | eftertit, about 7 16 S, 3 d. of our 
Money. We d n't, indeed, find it in any antient Author 
in the ſingular Number, à8 now it ig ug d, but Me very often 
meat with it in the Plural, though with the ſame Senta : 
In reckoning: by Seferces,. the Remans\ had an Art, Which 
mayibe underſtood by tlieſe three Rules The firſt is, If a2 
Numeral Noun agree in Caſe, Gender and Number, with - 
Seftertius, then it denotes preciſely ſo man) Seffertii, as le- 
cem Seſtertii, juſt ſo many. The Second is this, If a Numeral - | 
| Noun of another Cafe be join'd with the Genitive Plural of © 7 
Seſtertius, it denotes, ſo many. Thouſand, as decem Sęſteriium 
ſignifies Ten thouſand Seſtertii. Laſtly, If the Adverb Nu- 
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M. X Miſſus ærarius 257 
MITHRIDATES Kiog * 
Magifter equitum t09, No Pontus AE 
— ' 105 Mitra * 1 ye 
when admitted. 131 Mittere judices in confultym 1 
— when deſign d ibid. Mola 5 
Magiſtratus Curules  _ tos Moneres 27 
Magiſtratus extraordinarii. ibid. Of the Money 37%, 
— t did. Mons Aventinus 3 2 
minoret ibid. —- Azguflus ©. - 31 
—— Mix ' ibid.” — Caballus, or Caballinu ibid. 
A dr ibid. — Celus ibid. 
———MPatricii ibid. — Capitolinus . ou 
Ln x /;77; ibid. — Efquilinus „ Exquilinus, or 
—— Provinciales ibid. — cn 32 
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{ 
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8 NO OO JAR 
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ol 


FP N D E K. 3 


n ibid. 
— Palatinus YO 
— e » Or ęuercetu- 


lanus 


I 

— Remonius na 
ans Saturn 40 
— Tarpeius ibid. 
Jaticanus ; Y 

— Piminalis A 
Montorius = 
Mors (Capital Puniſhment) 145 
 Mortuaria gloſſaria 346 
_ "Mourning — {962 
Mourning Habit 349 
. Municipia ML) 1 232 
© Munus mma {el or ; proper 
| Muſeulus | 3 
Muſick of r 208 
MUTIUS | 6, 7 
n. 276 
- Neenia | 346 
Of the Names S er 
i Natalit urbir 93, 94 
| "Naval Affairs of the \ Romans 
- : 239, &c. 
Neues apertæ 3 
© hr COnfirate - ibid. 
I long e 94242 
— Ä nerariæ ar bid. 
— Tofirate 243 
err ibid. 
> * turritæ bid. 

A Navis of a Temple 41 
* Ndtmathiz (the hay. 46 


Naumachiæ (the aby ; 7 - 
f .N EPOS 


1 ERVA 21 
as Arch 50 
obies 99 

1 — e 370 

. Nominis Ala np 9 

Nun — 95 

"4 Nones 92 

Motariu: 123 

Novamalia 360 

. 229 

_ Novifima b 359 


Novus homo 


Nucibus reli&is N 
NUMA 4 
NUMERIAN 25 
NUMITO R 95 ˙3 
ummu⸗ 374 
Nundinæ 289 
Nuts ſtrew'd at Matriage- Feaſl 
330 
Nymphes 35) 
Oath of the Soldiers 128 
Obolus r -376 
Orreæ 
OCTAVIUS or AUGUS 105 
| ly * 17 
O&eres 242 
Oadeum VG 46 
QDOACER . 27, 28 
cers in the Army 193, &. 
OArddes ˖ | | '9 -- 243 
OLY BRIUS ICY 25 
Omne tulit punctum 133 
OPILIUS MACRINUS 23 
Omnallawy? „442 
Owarudyer 277 
. Optimates es 
0 * ä 132096 
Orcheflra + 
Orcini 100 
Ordines prini 1 
"ORESTES. 5 
ORMISDAS 
Ornare Apparituribus, Scribis, 12 . 
125 
Ornari provincia _ 
| 8  Offlegium 5 


Oftia (the Port) 
OSTORIUS $CAPULA 1 


'OTHO Yu, 19 

Ovation 224 
 Owilia © 132 
nn 5 736 


Puaganica (a Sort of Ball} 251 


Palantes 30 
Palaria — 215 
. Palatium ———ů— 

PALES 9 

| Palilia 


1 N D E X 


palilia : 2 95 


Picts „ 
Pila trigonalit 25¹ 
Pile (the ſeveral Sorts) ibid. 
Pilani 190 
Pileo donari WW | 
Pileus © 320, 321 
Pileus (the Reward o Gladia- 
tors) 280 
Pilum 200 
Pinarii 1 568, 66 
Pinnirapi 3 276 
PISO ä * 


285 piteb'd Shirts 


Pals. ... % > 
FR... 8 
Palliate (Plays) 2289 
Palliatus & 
Palmyra 5 [ot oct 
Paludamentum 19s 312 
Palus Capreæ e 
Pannici ternoret 209 
Pannonia ny __ 
PANSA ny 
Pantheon 39 
Pantomimi . © 85 
PAPIRIUS c 14 
Paragaudæ . 1.3 L 8 
Par impar . _ - TT 7" 
Paria compontrs : x 1n488 
Parma 8 _— 
Parricidium Wes 
Pater patratus 4, 
Patibulum 4, 
Patres confſeripti 102 
. 3 
Patrons 5. 
Pay of the Soldiers 4 8887 
Pectorale „ 
Piecunia 372 
Pecunia extraordinaria 234 
Pecunia ordinaria ibid. 
PEDIUS \ 
HerraxiyJop 2 ... x 
r e 
Ile) exerJexinpns 3 
Ileyſipns |. 
Penula 8 315 317 
Percuſſio ſecuri W 
— - 9 
Perones >. [N83 
PERSEUS. a 
Perſona | a 
PERTINAX . 
Peſcia „ 
Petaſus | „ 
etere | > I 
Phalere _ 221 
PHILIP (Em £3 


PHILIP (of "I 
Philippi (the Battle chere) 


| Sog]1%.02 
 Phrygians (Prieſts of ay "21 L 


RSS | 
Place (which reckoned the mal 


honourable at the Table) 368 


Places for burn: and buryin 
the Dead 8 | 


3 
. — 255 
ebelans 
Plebiſcita 134. 229 
** oo | 
Pollicem 27 
Pollicem 1 5, E: 
Pollinfores | 
Pomerinum 1 4 
Pomærium pr erre 30 
Pampa Circenſi: 228396 
POMPEY |. 13, 14, 15 
De ponte W 1 R 
Pontes 2 | ibid, | 
 Pantifices N 
Ponte ces majores K 
— — are | bl - 
Pontifex maximus i 


Pontificum cena 


4 
PO N PILATE 128 
. Pope 86 


' Poplifugitm 9 
_ Populares My 98 
Popularia 6 44 
yy Porta apena, Or 14 5 
* ae or * "HH; 
Flaminia _ 
— Flumentaud ©. hid, 
— Nevis 3 ot ibid. 
m—— Salane Res: 
wn Triumphalis _ 
2. Feten een 
Portitores 1 


B b 4 5 Prrteris 


EN D E X. 


Proſcripti 


ortoria tbid. 1 
Portorium +... , 233 Fraſftrepeie ibid. 
- Poſea "ne 219 Protafss (of the Drama) 286 
Poftulatio aftionis 136 Provinces . 233 
Potitii 568, 66 Provinces (Conſular) 12 
Precingi | 308 (Pretorian) ibid. 
Præcipitatio de Robore 145 Provincial Magiſtrates 24 
Precones Oe 123 Provocatores 27 
2 Saakg 232 Publius the Mimick 286 
Prefettus alz 195 PUBLIUS SCIPIO 12 
Prefe#us LErarit | 121 Pullarius 68 
Prefetus claſfis 244 Pullata turba 312 
Prefetus frumentt 121 Pullatorum circulus ' ibid. 
Præfectus legionis 193 Pulvinaria. ; 84 
Præfectus prætorio 121 Pulvini 3068 
Præfectus vigilum ibid. Puniſhments 143, &c, 
Prefetus urbls | 120 Puniſhments of the Soldiers 219 
Prefice ; 345 PUPIENUS __T 23 
Præluſis 3 278 Purpura Megalenſis 296 
Proanomen 370 Puteal Libonis 51 
Pretexth, vid. Ta. Puteal Scribonium ibid. 
Pretextate (Plays) 287 Puticulæ, or Puticuli 354 
Prætor Peregrinus / 111 Pyra | 3 
Pretor urbanus ibid. Pyrrhice, or Saltatio Pyrrhica 
 Pretorium | Sy . Hs 
; „ 0 FTAaRgHUS 09 
Prætors of the Provin } - | 
Prandium © 365 3 Q. 
Prerogative Cen 132 Quadrant 373 
Prerogative Tribe? ibid. DPaadrige 256 
Prieſts 64, Sc. Juadrigatus 373 
Primipilarins = 194 Duadriremis 242 
Primipilus 193 Puatuorviri viarum curanda- 
Princeps juventutis 259 rum | 122 
Princeps ſenatus | 101 DPuxſttores 112 
 Principalis conflitutio 149 DPuxſfitores parricidii, wel rerun 
Principe. JJ DL ©" a: 4 
Principes Centurionum 193 Nueſtiones 109 
Principes ordinum ibid. Qa for palatii 115 
Principia 212 882 principis d. 
re 24 Qu ſtores peregrini 114 
.PROCAS 2 —Uebani ibid. 
Proconſulis 124, Ce. Qaæflorii "TIM 
| Procuratores | 135 Sar florium n an 
Procuratores GCeſaris 128 — (Coin) 3 os 
Projeio in profiuentem 145 Suinarius (Coin hes © 
| Proletarit i 131 Lucius QUINCTIUS 7 
Prpprætors 127 ODuincunx 5 
eres ibid. Duindecimviri (Keepers of tit 
een 43 Sibylline Oracles) 79 
ke = n 4 : ” . Aus- 


C. 


1N D 
DO vinquatrue, or * 94 


Duinqueremis 242 
| Duinquertium 253 
Quint ana 211 
SDINCTILIU 8 24 
Juris (Dea) 328 
R. 
Radius 252 
Recuperatores 135 
Referre ad on 103 
Regions o e C1 4 
REG ULUS Ss = 
Regulatio 1 
REMUS | Bay 
Renunciari conſul, Ec, 134 
Repetere | 278 
Repotia 31 
Repudium 1d. 
Repudium mittere 332 
Retiarius 274 
Review of the Cavalry 185 
ray 145 
ex ſacrorum or ſacrificulus 

RHEA SYL Ty ft 


Rings (taken off from * 


juſt expir'd) 
e * 


3 
Robigo, or Rabi ibid. 
my % 


145 
Rogatio 130, 141 
Ropus 355 


Romani, & Cives Romani, the 
Difference between them 232 
Rome built 3 
=——Sack'd by the Gr A 
mn——ckd by Genſeric 
—aken by Odoacer ry 
—T he Circuit of 1 it in the 
-=_ of Valerian 34 


ibid. 
8 2s 3, 4 
orarii 199 
ROSCIUS the Player 295 
udiarii 280 
* che Reward of S 
| ibi 


X. 


5 
E 
| hh 


Sabines —"— 
Sacellum | 38 
Sacramenta (put for militer, or 

militia) ns | ry 


Sacrifices 84 
8 (the Tribunes ſo al 


Sæculum 301 
Sagittarii 199 
Sagum 3 1 
Salii : 

Salit Collini, or Agonenſes 115 
Salii Palatini 

Sa li ſubſalu: ibid. 
Salluffs Garden 32 
Salutatio imperatoris 223 
Salutatores -107 
Samnite Gladiators _. 276 
Sandapilones 348 
Sardinia' (fubdued) | 10 
Sarmatians Bs 
Satire 28 2, Se. 
Saturæ hiftorie ibid. 


per Saturam * exquirere 


ibid. 
Saturnalia .. 96 
Saturnian Verſes 283 
Scena 43 
SCIPIO 11, 
Scorpio | 240 
SCOTS | 22 
Scribe 123 
Scriptura 233 
Scutum . 200 
Scuta imbricata ibid. 
Scuta ovata ibid. 
Seſtitiſſe 136 
Sectatores 107 
Securis 108 
_ 275 
256 
Seal 374 
Semiſ ; 373 
Semuncia ibid. 
Senaculum 48 
The Senate 101, Ee. 
Senatorian Age 99 
Senators 98, Se 


B b 3 Senator's 


- _ - - _ > — 2 . 
— 1 Cod ane Fon I = —— Y _— : 
TL a 
. : — — — 


r n — 
5 5 | 


U 


I N . 


Senator's Eſtate -- 
Senators Sons (> eir 8 of 
coming into the Houſe) 

Senatores pedarit | ii 
Senatu: _—_ 311 
Senatus indilus © 102 
Senatus legitimus | ibid. 
Senatus authoritas, 103 
Senatus conſultum : ibid. 
Senatus conſulta tacita 104 
Senio (a Throw on the Dice) 249 
Septa, or Ovilia 1 
Septempuges 256 


Serra (Way of ming up 1 


Army) 
Serwitus 145 


SERYVIUS TULLIUS 4 


4» 375 


Way of | 374 
ay of _— by Seſterces 


855 ibid. 
efertius 375 
SEFERUS 232, 25, 28 
- EVERIA N : 28 
 Sextans 
Shoes 322 
Show of wild Bealts 265 
rs ' 80 
SICAMBRI 17 
C. SICC Vs Dentatys 223 
—— (ſubdued) « 10 
ns of Grief at Funerals 349 
thicernia 361 
7 — of the Gown 306 
Siticines x 345 
Soccus 289 
Cocii 184 
Sodales Titii 77. Fs. 
Fodalitia 177 
Solea 32 
Solez pull'd off at Feaſts ; 
Sortitio judicum 139 
Spaniſh Swords 199 
Spolia opima 227 
worde ? 76 
 Oportula 37 
Sportum __ bid. 
Stadia 3 46 
| Stationes TT 
Status of a Play 286 


Stibadium | 367 


Stipendium 233 
Stola S e 
Stragula | 367 
Stranpulatio 145 
Stee]twlidss | „ Is8 
Subſula | 75 
Suecenturiones | 194 
Sudes 212 
SUEPYT - 17 
Suggrundarium | 335 
SULPICIUS 13 
Sucvetaurilia | 113 
Supplicatio N 223 
SYLLA 89 850 13 
T. 

Tabelh wotiva : 245 
Tabellz 


130 
Tabernariæ (a Sort of Play) 287 
Tablet mark'd with A. 133, 140 
Tablet mark'd with C 140 
Tablet mark d with NL ibid. 
Tablet mark'd with VR 133 
TACITUS (Emper.) 24 


Talent 375 
Tali 249 
Talio | 143 
Tarentine War { 8 


TARPUINIUS PRISCUS 4 
TAR 9 IN the Proud 4. 6 


Titus TATIUS © 31 
Tepplum 38 
Temple of Janus x abt 
Temple of Saturn ibid. 
Teruncius 373 
Terminalia 93 
Te558 paxivlop®@- 243 
Tefſera © 210, 213 
© "a & tefſerarum ludus 249 
9 HR 213 
efiudo _ | - 237 
Terenens 242 
Teutones 13 
Thalaſſi Jus F 
Theatre 53. 
Theatre of Scaurus to 44 
Theatre of Pompey © ibid. 
THEODORIG the Goth 29 
Wenſæ 296 


THEO: 


! 


THEODOSIUS 


Tribunes of the People 115 


7 utulus 


1 N D E X. 


27 Tribunes of the Soldiers 1 $3 
Thracian Gladiators 276 194 
Tiara 322 Tribuni anguſliclavii 12 
TIBE RIUS 17 — g ᷓmitiati bid. 
Tibie 292 1 * 2 218 
| Dextræ 203 ——-ariclavii 1 
npares ibid. I nilitum, conſulari poteftate. 
Lydiæ ib. 294 * 119 
Pares 203 —＋—-rfuli | 195 
Phrygie ib. 294 Tribunus, or Præfectus Celerum 
Sarranæ 29 F 120 
Siniſtræ ibid. Tribunitia poteſtate donati 116 
Tibialia + 319 Tribus ruflice 133 
TIGRANES 13, 14 Urbane ibid. 
Tirones 216 Tributa 234 
TITUS (Emper) 20 Triclinium 360 
Toga 306, Sc. Triens 378-373 
— i/Dg ibid.. Trierarchus 244. 
Candida ibid. Tei ens 242 
Libera 311 Tripudium 68 
. 108, 312 foliflimum ibid. 
—— 2 ibid. onivium ibid. 
— AT * . 309 Triremis — 242 
— © * / 311 Triumph _ - 242, Oc. 
—— © * ©; | ibid. Triumviri A. A . F. F. 121 
A urpurea 312 capitale ibid. 
— Ac 3 11 — tc ibid. ; 
wirilis ibid. octurni ibid. 
Togate (Sort of Plays) 287 Triuncis 373 
Togatus (oppos'd to Palliatus) Trochus. _ at; 
309. FR O74, or Ludus  Treje 259, 
Joralia 367 260, c. 
Tornamenta 263 Trophies 58 
Torques 221 Tuba | 2035 
Trabea | 313 Tubicines ibid. 
Trabeate (Sort of Plays) 287 Tullianum 143 
Tragedy 286 TULLUS HOSTILIUS 4 
TRA F4 N 21 Tumuli inanes, or honorarii 359 
Trajan s Pillar 53 Tunica 313, 344, Se. 
Tranſa&io | 136 —————ergufticlavia 315, 31 6 
TeraxoyJog©- 243 laticlavis "©... 
riarii 190 —almata 314. 
Tribu movere 113 Tunice talares ibid 
Tribes of the City 34, 133 Turme 192 
Tribunal 211 Turres mobiles 237 
Tribunes (Junior) 183 Turres (Way of drawing E = 
Tribunes (Senior) ibid. Army) : 


Bb4 


IT An d. 
Fadari reum a 3 ris 
FALENTINEAN theFirt, T 
the Second | 
, tle Third ibid, 
FALERIAN | 


---2Z 
VALERIUS POPLICOL A. 7 
Fall 


212 
Varronian Satire 284 
FATICANUS. or 7.46 ET A- 

NUS OTIS 33 
 FPFettigales i 
VII 5 
Felites 190 
Lnatio direptiauis 266 
Fentilatio +3: 299 


 Fenus (Throw on the Dice) 249 


Verbera 


143 
Fer ſura | 171 
Fiertere arma WF 
* 18, 20 
Feſpil.ones ; 340 
Veftal Virgins | 775 78 
Le eftis * ax Eexnatoria 
368 
e. 6 306 
FETURIUS anne 
| Vexills. _- 
Jvxillarii 194 
Vi Appia = 58 
Kiater 11236 
3 tigtores | 120 
Vicefimatia 219 
Vidtima ", Wn 84 


Fiftimarii . 86 


vie atus © 
Vigiliæ 


2 rgintiviratus 


Vilis arca 


Villa publica 
Hincula 
— 
Vineæ 


FIRGINITA 


Viſceratio 
VITELLIU 8 
Vitis 
Vitem poſc ere 
Vites 
Vitte 
Umbo of the Shield 
— of the Gown 
Uncia 5 
Valſei 
_ natalis 
na ' 
at W. 
War ow declar'd) 
Watch-word 
Ways 4 
„ 
XANTIPPUS 
XERXES 


. . 
Of the Roman Vear 

Z. 
Z E NOB. 


24 


SCRIP- 


SCRIPTORES 


Qui in duodecim Tomis Theſauri An- 
tiquitatum Romanarum a Magna 

_ _Gxzv10 congeſti inveniuntur, 

— X — | — cnn 1 

T O M. I. 


c TAP. Ferrarius de Origine Remanorum, 
Paulus Manutius de Civitate Romand. 
Carolus Sigonius de antiquo jure civium Romanorum. 
Onuphrius Panwviniu dg civitate Romand, 
| De Imperio Romano. 
Paulus Manutius de Comitus Romanerum. 
Nicholaus Gruchius de Comitiis Romanorum. 
Reſponſio ejuſdem ad binas C. Sigonii Reprehenſiones. 
Caroli Sigonii poſterior cum Nicolas Gruchio diſputatio, de binis 
Comitiis & lege curiata. 
Nicolai Gruchii ad poſteriorem C. Sigonii d iſputationem refutatio. 
Carolus Sigonius de Lege Curiata Magifratuam & Lmperataramy, 
& eorum jure. 
Paulus Manut ius de Senatu Romano. 
Joannes Sarius Zamoſchius de Senatu Romans. 


T ON. II. 


Paulus Manutius de Legibus Romanik. 

Antonius Auguſtinus de Legibus, cum Notis . Ur ft. 

Carolus Sigomus de antiquo jure Italiæ. 

Ne antiquo jure Provinciarum. 

— de judicis. : 

Storandus > ea Siccama de judicio centumvirali. 

Franciſcus Hattomanus J. C. de Magiſtratibus Romanorum, eorum- 
que Inſtitutione. | 

| =—— De Senatu & Senatüs Conſulto. 

de Formulis antiquis. 

Nicolai Rigaltii, Tſmaelis Bullialdi, & Henrici Valefii, Obſerva- 
tiones de Populis Fundis. 

Carolus Sigonius de Nominibus Romanorum, 
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of 


Theſaur. Græv. Catalog, 
Onuphrins Panvinius 2 antiquis R omanorum Nominibus. 


F ofephi Caſtalianit J. C. adverſus F ceminarum Prenominum alter 
tores difputatio. 


— De ga P 7 Prænominibus. 


Rub Raborttllus de Proxingite Romanorum, & earum diftri- 


butione atque adminiſtratione. 
Ade Judiciis, & omni conſuetudine cauſas agendi 00 Ro- 


manos. 

Junius Rabirius de Haſtarum & Auctionum origine. 

Franciſcus Robortellus de Magiſtratibus Imperatorum. 

— de Gradibus Honorum & Magiſtratuum Romanorum.. . 
Guido Pancirollus de Magiſtratibus Municipalibus. 

De Corporibus Artificum. 

Sextus Rufus de Regionibus Urbis. 

P. Victor de Regionibus Rome. 


GS. 


Bartholomgi Mariiani Urbis Rome topographia, cum Notis ineditis 


Fulvii Urfini _ 
Onuphrii Panvinii antique urbis imago. 


G. Pancirolli Urbis Rome Deſcriptio. Baden de net Urbis 
regionibus Commentarius. 

Georgii Fabricii Deſcriptio Urbis 83 3 

Alexandri Donati Roma vetus ac recens, utriuſque ibis ad erv- 
n cognitionem expoſitis. 


2 RT Tk TOM. 


Famiani Nardini Rania Vetus lib. VII. ex Halica in Latinan 
Linguam tranflati a Jacobo Tollio. 

Otavi; Falconerii, de Pyramide C. Ceftii Epulonis, Differtatio, 

Ad Carolum Datum, V. CL. Epiſtola de latere ex zdifici! 
Veteris ruderibus eruto, quum paries_ad inſtaurandum Panthei 
Porticum, A. 1661. dirueretur. 

Tſaaci Yoſii de antiqua Urbis Rome Magnitudine. 

oo Borrichii, de 2 Urbis Romæ facie, Diſſertatio compen- 

iaria. 
Sext Fulii —— de Aquæductibus Urbis Rome, Commentarius. 


Raphaelis Fabretti, de Aquis & Aquæductibus Urbis Romæ, Diſ⸗ 
ertationes tres. 


Foannis Cbifletii Aqua Virgo, fons Rome celeberrimus, & priſca 


* one ſacer; opus M. Agrippæ, in vetere annulari gemma. 
Luce Holfienii Commentariolus in veterem picturam Nymphæum 


referentem. 


Petri Ciaconii in Coluting' denne Iſoripionem, a — conecun 
ſuppletam, * | 


Agen 


3s 


Theſaur. Græp. Catalog, 


Antiquæ Inſcriptionis qua L. Scipionis, F. Barbati, expreſſum eſt 

elogium, Explanatio? Auctore Facobo Sir mondo. | 

Toft :phu, Caſtalio de Templo Pacis ; a0que ex qccafione, te Jani 
Gemini Templo,  bellique portis. 

Ejuſdem Explicatio ad Faferipelonimm Auguſti, quæ in baſi 
eſt Obeliſci ſtatuti per Sixtum V. Pont. ante Portam Flaminiam, 
alias Populi. 

Petri Angeli Bargæi de privatorum publicorumque zdificiorum Ur- 
bis Rome everſoribus Epiſtola. 

Commentarius de Obeliſco. 

Fofephi Caſtalionts, de Columna Triumphali Imp. Antanini, Com- 

- mentar1us. 

Fragmenta Veſtigii Veteris Rome, ex Lapidibus Fanicfianis nunc 
primum in lucem edita, cum Notis Fo. Bellonii. 

Huic Tomo præmittitur Livini Criylii Deſcriptio faciei varioram 
gr Rome, tam antiquæ youu novæ in XV. Tabulis 
æri inciſa 


err . A———( ( ( ( 


* 
| 


T O M. . 


Jacobi Gutherii, de veteri jure Pontificio Urbis Rome, libri quatuor. 

Jo. Andreæ Baſii, de Pontifice Maximo Rome Veteris, Exercitatio 
Hiſtorica. 

—— Ejuſdem, ** Pontificatu Maximo Imperatorum Nomana- 
rum, Exercitatio Hiſtorica altera. 

Mic. Angelus Cauſeus (de la Chauſſe) de inſignibus Pontificis Maxi- 
mi, Flaminis Dialis, Auguris, & inſtrumento Sacrificantium. 

Auguſtini Niphi, de Auguriis, libri duo. 

rs Cæſar Bulengerus de Sortibus. 

De Auguriis & Auſpiciis. 

De Ominibus. | | 4 

De Prodigils. 

De Terrz Motu, & Fulminibus. | 

Job. Bapt. Belli Diatriba de partibus Templi Auguralis. | 

Jobannes Pierius Valerianus de Fulminum fignificationibus. 1 

Tufti Lipfti, de Leſta & Feſtalibus, Syntagma. | 1 

Exechielis Spanhemii de Nummo Smyrnæorum, ſeu de Veſta & Pry- 5 = 
tanibus Grecorum, Diatriba. 

Antique Tabulæ Marmorez, ſolis effigie ſymboliſque exſculptæ, | 
explicatio. Auctore Hier. Aleandro Juniore. Acceſſit non abſi- | 
milis argumenti expoſitio ſigillorum Zone veterem ftatuam mar- 47 
moream cingentis. [! 

Michaelis Angeli Cauſei Deorum Simulachra, Idola, e Imagi- ; 
nes æreæ. 

Fo. Baptiſte Hanſenii, de Jure-jurando Veterum, Liber, 
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lei Putsani de Jure · jurando antiquorum Schediaſma, in quo de 
P uteali Libonis , 
Marci Z Boxberai, & aliorum, Qureltiones Romanæ. 


f To M. VI. 


Francis Bernardus Ferrarius de veterum Acclamationibus & 
auſu 
Petrus Berthaldas de Ara. | 
Benedictus Bacchinus de Siſtris, eorumque figuris, ac {da 
Caſparus Sagittarius de Januis Veterum. 
Lazarus Bayfius de Re Veſtiaria. 
OXavius Ferrarius de Re Veſtiaria. 
_ Rubenius de Re Veſtiaria Nen. becher de Lato 
| avo. 
72 J. Ferrarii Analecta de Re Veſtiaria. 
apt. Donius de utrãque Pznula. 
* us Bartholinus de IN. 
Aldus Manutins de Togi Romanorum. 
de Tunica Romanorum. 
De Tibiis Veterum. 
e Raynaudus de Pileo, cæteriſque Capi regminibus, 6 
ſacris quam profanis. | 


TOM. VIL 


Richards ee PR Gentibus & Familiis Romanorum. 

Antoninus Auguſtinus de Familits Romanorum. 

Familiz Romane nobiliores, e Fulvii Urſini — 

Notitia Dignitatum utriuſque Imperii, ultra Arcadii Honoriique 
tempora : & in cam G. Panciroili J. U. D. celeberrimi, Com. 
mentarius. 

Marmor Piſammm, de Honore Biſlii. Parergon inſeritur de 5 
terum Sellis; cura Val. Chementellii J. C, Accedit Myodia, ive, 
* Muſes odoris N ee Epiſtola. 5 


T O M. VIII. 


| Vers Kalendarium Romanorum, e marmore deſcriptum, in Ædibus 
Maffeorum ad Agrippinam. 
Petri Ciaccaxii Totetani Notæ in vetus Romanorum Kalendarium. 
Fulvii Urſini Notæ ad Kalendarium ruſticum Farnefianum. 
Kalendarii fragmentum quod viſitur i in Ædibus Capranicorum. 
Sibrandi Siccamæ Commentarius in Faſtos Kalendares Nomanorum. 
Aliud _ Kalendarium, quod in libris antiquis — Faſtis 
Ovidii 
Kaltudarium Romanum ſub Imp. Conftantio Imp. Conflantini 
magni Filio. circa ann, Chriſti 354. compoſitum. 2 
ecti 


* Theſiut Græv. d, 
Lambecii Notz in Kalendarium vetus _ 
Thome Dempſteri Kalendarium Romanum. 
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Dionyfii Petavii Kalendarium vetus Romanum, cum ortu ceaſuque | 


Stellarum. _ 
Petri Gaſſendi ; Kalendarium e compendioſè expoſitum. 
Petri Violæ Vicetini de Veteri novaque Romanorum bow. hor ceo; Fa 
tione libellus. | 
Adrianus Junius de Annis & Menfibus, © | TIO HOG 
ejuſdem Faſtorum liber. l of IE 18 
ſoo Lalamantius de Anno Romano, © 
M. Jacobus Chriſtmanus de Kalendario Romano. | 
Franciſews Robortellus Utinenfis, de Menſium appellatione ex nomi- 
nibus Imp 
Foſephus Seal ger de veteri A0 Romanorum. 1 9 
Dionyſius Petavvius de Veteri Anno Romanorum. ö 
Samuelis Petiti Eclogæ Chronologicz de Anno & Periodo veterum 
Romanorums. 
 Wilbelmus Langius de veteri Anno Romanorum. 
Erycii Puteani de Biſſexto liber. f 


* * 
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Petrus Taffinus de veterum Romanorum Anno Szculari, ejuſque po- | 
tiſſimum per ludos Sæculares celebritate, eorumque Chronologia. 


Erycii Puteani de Nundinis. Romanis liber. 

E. Georgii Tholoſani de Syntagmate Juris, Nundinis & Mercatibus: 

Je Baptiſte Belli Diatriba de Phar/alici Conflictus Menſe & 

ie. 

Petri Moreſtelli Philomuſus, ſive de triplici Anno Romanorum, Men- 
fibus eorumque partibus, deque Die civili, & diverſitate Dierum, 
libri quinque. 

Alypius, five de Priſcorum Romanorum Feriis, liber. 

Julius Ceſar Bulengerus de Tributis ac Vectigalibus Populi Ro- 
mani. 

Vincentii Contareni de Framentaria Romanorum Largitione, liber. - 

Joannis Shefferi Agrippa liberator, ſive Diſſertatio de novis tabulis. 

Barnabas Briſſonius de Ritu Nuptiarum, & Jure Connubiorum. 

Antonii Hotmanni, J. C. de veteri Ritu Nuptiarum, obſervatio. 

De ſponſalibus, de veteri Ritu Nuptiarum, & jure Ma- 
trimoniorum, item de Spuriis & Legitimatione. 

Joannes Meurfius de Luxu Romanorum. WES 


Stani/lai Kobierzykii de Luxu Romanorum Commentarius; © 
Joachimi Foannis Muderi de Coronis, Nuptiarum præſertim, facris 
& 2 libellus. , | | 

T O M. IX. ; 


Onuphrins Panuinius V. . de Ludis Circenſibus, cum Notis. 
DToannis Argoli J. U. D. & additamenta Nicolai Pineil J. C. 
Julius Cœſar Wem ene v9 Theologus, de Circo 
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calai Bergierii, de TRY & millearſbus 6 en Romani vis 


bt quinque, &c, ex Gallica in Latinam Linguam tranſlati ab 
Hen. Chr, Henninid Sp n | 4 


Henr. Cbri. Henninii Notz 4a % e 8 


Tegan Patricii Res M Hitaris omana, ex Halica in Latinun 
Linguam verſa à Ludolpho Næocoro. 

Ae Grammatici & Folybii. Megalopolitani, de Caſtris Ramaniz, 
us Extant ; cum Notis & Animadverſionibus Ratbordi Her. 
'> manm Scheli, © 

Raz. Herm. Schelii Diſſertatio de Sacraments 

— De Cuſtadia C Caftrorum... 
—— De Stipendio Militari. e 
—— de Stipendio eee 
. een e 


— De Fm 1555 Welle. e 
— De Triby to & Erario. 1 
nn = A eee 
de Victu Wiilit tum. ee e 
—— . De Itinere. of . =p 


De Agmine Polbiane. 
— De Agmine 7, 25 ani. 
De Cohortibus Legionis antique.” er 
C. L. Salmafii, de re Militari Romanorum, 1. Gs mafia 
£ 0 Henrici Boecleri Diſſertatio de Legione Romana. 
ranciſeus Robortellus Utinenfis, I. de Legionibus Romanorum ex 
Diane, lib. 4. II. de Commodis, Præmſis, & Donis Militaribus. 
III. de Pœnis militum, & Ignominiis. ./ 
65 eng Puteani, de Stipendio Militari apud Romanes, Syntagms: 
aer modus ejus, hactenus ignoratus, conſtituitur. 
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Ther. 55. Geib 3 
Vincentii Contareni, de Militari Romanorum Stipendio, Comments . "IF 


rius. 
Michael Angelus Cayfeas, *% 89 M mera 
petri Rami de Militia * Cofaris, mages of 
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Exechielis Spanbeinii Orbis eee ſeu Fs units is * 
nini Imperatoris, de qua Lhianus leg. 17. Dig. de Statu Homi- 
num, Exercitationes due. | | 
Faſti Magiſtratuum Romanorum ab Urboboadits ad — Div 
Veſpaſtani Auguſti, a Stephano Virando Pig bia ſuppletis W 
FPragmentis reſtituti. 
Deſcriptio Conſulum, ex quo primi ordinati ſant ; tive imei alt 
Conſulares quos Idatianes docti viri U appellarunt, = 
& ſtudio Philippi Labbe;' 
Tironis Preſperi, Agquitani, 8 integram ab Adamo ad Ro- | 
mam captam a Genſerico, Wand. Rege. | ö 
| 


Faſti Conſulares Anonymi, - quos e codice MS. Bibliothecæ c 

deprompfit, & diſſertatione illuſtravit, I. Henricus Nvrit. 

Anonymus de Præſectis Urbi ex temporibus Gallieni; ut &* frag- 
mentum Faſtorum ab Anno a 8. ad 353 · — 
LEgidit Bucherii. 9 A 

Epiſtola Conſularis, in qua Collegia LXK.. Odbfulum-ab- Anno 
Chriftiane Epochæ XXIX. Imperii Tiber#s Auguſti decimo quinto, 
uſque So CCXXIX. Imperii Alexandri Severi octavum, in 
vulgatis Faſtis hactenus perperatn'defcripta, corrigunturAupplen- 
tur, & illuſtrantur, AuQtore F. Heath mans 7” Fanenſs, Auguſt 
niano. 

* Certorii Urſati, Nds de Notis Fernanda Geenen 

Diſſertationes de Nummis Antiquis, diviſæ in quatuor partes, Auc- | | 
tore Ludovico Sawoto. Ex Gallica in Latinam 3 Ss tran- 1 
ſtulit L. Neocorus. 4 

Alterti Rubenii Diſſertatio de Gemma Tibetidnu & ibis. ; 

De Urbibus Neocoris Diatribe. - 110 

Marquards Freheri, Conſiliarii Palatihi, de Re Monetaria veterym 
Romanorum, & hodierni apud Ger mano Tmperii. | 

Robertus Cenalis de vera menſurarum ponderumque Rationd. 4 5 

Luce Pæti Juris Conſulti, de Menſuris & Ponderibus — 1 9 
Grecis, cum his quæ hodie Reme ſunt, collatis, Libr) quinque. 

Priſciani C eſarienſis, Rhemnii Fannii, Bede Angli, *Poluſir Metiani, | 
Balbi ad Celſum, Libri de Nummis, Ponderibus, Menſuris, Nu- 0 
meris, eorumque Notis, & de vetere computandi per * ra- 
tione, ab Elia Vineto Santone emendati, ut & a F. Hederico 
Gronowvio. 

Aerandri Serdi, Ferrarienſi, de Nummis liber, in quo priſca 
Cræcorum & Romanorum pecunia ad noſtri æris rationem redi- . 1 
Zitur. | = 
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| 3 Butins de calido, frigido; & & temperato Antiquoran oy 


tu, & quo modo in deliciis uterentur. 


: Pulins Ceſar Bulengeru de Conviviis: libri quatuor. 


Eryeii Puteani reliquiz Convivii Priſei, tum ritus alii, & cenſure. 

Andrize Baccii de Thermis veterum, liber ſingularis. | 

-Franciſei" Robertelli'Laconici ; ſeu Sudationis, quæ adhuc viſitur in 

ruina Balnearum Piſanæ Urbis, explicatio. 

og Marie Jurrigii Notæ ad vetuſtifimam 2 Tati, Ludi 
Pilæ vitreæ inventoris, inſcriptionem. 8 

Marini Lipenii Strenarum Hiſtoria, a prima Origive per diverſas 
Ao Conſulum, & Imperatorum Ramanerum, nec non * 

coporum ætates ad noſtra uſque tempora. | 


| Merci Me ibomii, de Fabrici liber. 


—— 
24 


Conflantini Opelii de F abrica Triremium, Meibom ana Epiſtola per- 
brevis ad amicum. 

aaci Veſti de Triremium & Liburnicarum conſtructione diſſertatio 

* 1 Thomafint, de Donariis ac ſe ones Votivis, ker 


| wm er 2 jan, de Enis & Faſcino Veterum, libellus. 


| 18 10 Teſſeris, Stylis, Strigilibus, Guttis, Phialis Lacrymate: 


oarnis Shefferi, de Antiquorum Torquibus, Syntagma. 
ichaelis _ Cauſei d Dilſefrationes 8 


De Vaſis, Bullis, Armillis, Fibulis, Ame . 


.riis, & de Manibus æneis vota referentibus. 
— I. De Mutini Simulacris. 
III. De seis Antiquorum Lucernis. ad 
oe Ferrarii Diſſertatio de Veterum Lucernis Sepalckalivw. 
Picturæ antiquz Sepulchri Vaſoniorum in Via Flaminia, delineate 
& ri inciſze, a Petro Sancto Bartolo; explicatæ vero & illuftraz 


is 


1 Joanne Petro Belterio ; ex Italicd Lingua in Latinam vertit Ia 


N Þus Neocorus. 


j. Gutheris de jure Manium, ſeu de ritu, mote & Legibus 
ple Funeris, libri tres. 


C Choarcius major, vel de Orbitate toleranda ad Annum Be 


bertum J. C. Præfatio. 


Petri Hegi Pompa, Ferali five Juſta Funebria Veterum: Li 
bri decem. 
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